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THE COLLEGE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 


HE object of this paper is to suggest, rather than to 

elaborate, a theory of teaching English. If in form it 
appears dogmatic, this is because the writer has aimed at 
brevity. In a subject of vast complexity and importance, 
he is but a learner like others. But, like others who have 
taught, he has made his observations, and deduced certain 
principles therefrom. These principles he ventures, in all 
modesty, to produce, as his contribution to the common fund 
of ideas upon a topic which, though it has been much dis- 
cussed, will not for many a day have had the last word said 
upon it. 


How we shall teach English, in college, university, or 
school, depends upon our answer to the question why we 
should teach it. 

The answer to the latter question is twofold: One concerns 
the individual, and one the State. The individual should 
become wiser, more just, more gentle, more humane,! because 
of it. Then, the individual should be prepared by it to com- 
bine more effectively with others for the advancement of the 
great ends of communal, civic, and national life. 


The individual becomes wiser only as he learns to decide 
and to do. Reading does not necessarily make one wiser. 
Neither does listening necessarily make one wiser. Wisdom 
implies what the psychologists call self-activity. We learn 
by deciding ; and we learn by doing. All else, while it may 
profit, profits in a less degree. 

1 Compare the expression, ‘The humanities.’ Here must be included, of 
course, the cultivation of the esthetic sense. I leave out of account the question 


how far all education has these effects. It is sufficient that they flow from the 
proper teaching of English, and that in an eminent degree. 
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Deciding implies standards of judgment, principles to 
which reference may be made. Thus there are axioms in 
geometry, laws of combination and equivalence in chemistry, 
laws of motion in physics, laws of mental action in psychol- 
ogy, laws of syntax and prosody in Latin and Greek, laws of 
perspective in painting. No one would be expected to profit 
much by the study of any of these subjects who remained 
ignorant of its laws. No one would be expected to have a 
right to an opinion in these branches, unless he referred the 
special point under consideration to the body of knowledge, 
ordered and systematic, already extant. He would not be 
countenanced if he affirmed that, in these domains, the opin- 
ion of any one person was worth as much as that of any 
other. Should it be different in the English language and 
literature ? 

The study of principles facilitates the labor of acquisition. 
Suppose every theorem in geometry were to be read over 
without reference to fundamental truths, — how slow, labori- 
ous, and unsatisfactory would be the task! Suppose the 
study of light, heat, or electricity, without the fundamental 
concept of vibration ! 

The study of principles in English may be either deductive 
or inductive. If they are formally stated at the outset, they 
must then be verified by observation and experiment. If 
they are approached through phenomena, the process of-dis- 
cerning them must be quickened by the teacher, and thus is 
not purely inductive in reality, though sufficiently so in ap- 
pearance to escape the offensiveness of dogmatism. 

Cause and effect, antecedent and consequent, individual 
and environment, — such correlates must be continually pres- 
ent to the mind as one studies or teaches English. The 
antecedent will not always be in English itself; it will often 
be in some other language or literature. English must not 
be regarded, then, as an isolated set of phenomena. Atschylus 
may help to interpret Milton. Old French may help to inter- 
pret the language of Chaucer. 

Language and literature are each joint products of the 
head and the heart. Accordingly, they must both be studied 
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with both head and heart. To become merely an esthetic, 
a feeling, being in studying literature is as discreditable and 
shortsighted as to become merely a thinking, judging, and 
coldly intellectual being in the study of language. Language 
is the organ of literature, and literature yields up its highest 
significance only to the qualified student of language. On 
the other hand, literature is the form in which language dis- 
charges its highest function, and exhibits its highest potency. 
Hence the study of language conducted independently of 
literary considerations is comparatively unfruitful and devoid 
of charm. This does not, however, imply criticism of the. 
scientific and exhaustive study of language; but, save in its 
more elementary forms, such study should be reserved for 
the university, as distinguished from the college. 


If, as was said above, one of the two great ends of study- 
ing English is to make the individual wiser, more just, more 
gentle, more humane, then it follows that, in the choice of 
literature to be studied, that should have the preference 
which is the most perfect embodiment of the qualities of 
wisdom, justice, gentleness, and humanity, either singly, or, 
better, in fitting combination; and that such literature be 
eschewed, or relegated to a quite secondary place, as is the 
product of ignorance and folly, coarseness, depravity, and 
brutality. Of the latter sort of literature there is much in 
every language, and not a little in our own. The fact of its 
existence, however, is no reason why it should be sought out 
and dwelt upon. 


But the study of English is also to be prosecuted for the 
advantage of the State, of man in society, in codperation. 
There is much that the individual cannot achieve by himself. 
A university, for example, is a communal product, the result 
of codperation. So is a public school, or a public library. 
Man makes the most of himself, and gains the most for him- 
self, by furthering all social activities which promote the 
spiritual progress of the race, the nation, or the community. 
From this certain consequences flow, which will be next 
considered. 
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The first consequence is that language and literature should 
be studied as the products of social life. They should be 
conceived as subject to laws which operate over long periods, 
and which result from racial or national constitution, experi- 
ences, and environment. In this way, one comes to discover 
the relation between the present status of a language or lit- 
erature and the causes or conditions which are historically 
responsible for such status. One attains a perception of the 
relation between literature and the state of society of which 
it is an expression or index. Hence, with respect to the 
individual’s function in the social order, one learns in what 
direction his efforts should tend for the conservation of a 
society in which language and literature are touching or 
approaching their acme, or, contrariwise, for the transforma- 
tion of a society in which both are exhibiting a tendency 
toward degradation and foulness. 

The second consequence is that literature distinctly anti- 
social in its tendency should be ignored. Those productions 
which tend to sap or disintegrate society should be regarded 
as inimical to the human race and to every individual com- 
prised within it. The literature which would undermine the 
family, or sow distrust, envy, or suspicion broadcast among 
men, has no place in the class-room, save as the students can 
and do themselves detect and expose its vicious tendencies, 
and then only to an extremely limited amount. 

The third consequence is the converse of the second. Such 
literature as is the highest embodiment of humanity and civil- 
ization should always have the preference, and such prefer- 
ence, if not exclusive, should at least be overwhelming. -There 
is no need to teach cynicism or frivolity, bestiality or despair. 


The foregoing considerations are general in their nature. 
Those which follow are more special, and suppose a fairly 
large college as the field of operation. I need hardly add 
that what I propose is merely an ideal, —that I have never 
seen it realized, and never expect to. 

Organization. An English department, like a classical 
department, like a mathematical department, should have a 
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clearly defined, comprehensive purpose, which it is prepared 
to outline, to expound, to defend, to enforce. This purpose 
should be held intelligently, loyally, and enthusiastically by 
all the members of the department, and every one should 
be prepared to contribute his individual quota toward the 
accomplishment of it. To this end, codperation is essential. 
No one individual can do all parts of the work equally well, 
yet every one may and should see just how the general good 
is subserved by his particular effort. Every one, therefore, 
should have received a training which takes account of the 
whole range of the discipline, and not of a fragment merely. 
Then, without having his task prescribed for him, he will 
know how to make his personal endowments and idiosyncra- 
sies contribute to the development not only of his special 
branch, but to the upbuilding and establishment of the whole. 
Scope and divistons of English work. English properly 
includes three main branches: (1) literature as a concrete 
product; (2) the instrument of literary expression; and (3) 
the principles of literary expression. These three are some- 
what inadequately suggested by the terms literature, lan- 
guage, and rhetoric.!. In practice, it is often convenient to 
emphasize one rather than another, but in theory they should 
be united, and in practice so far as the efficiency of the teach- 
ing is not thereby impaired. 
Staff. It follows from the foregoing that there should be 
a sufficient number of teachers, all equally well trained, but 
of different ages, temperaments, and special inclinations, in 
order to secure at once variety and essential unity in the 
treatment of the vast subject. This number should not be 
exceeded by that of the staff of any other department, since 
there is no subject that concerns the student more nearly, and 
none more difficult to cover with the requisite thoroughness. 
Subjects of the courses. The topics treated should denote 
1 Among the ancients, the function of rhetoric was primarily to train men for 
effective public speaking ; though in modern times the appeal to the eye through 


print has to a considerable extent supplanted that to the ear, yet there is still occa- 
sion to insist that the original purpose of rhetoric should not be lost sight of. 
However, the principles of effective writing and of effective speaking are in many 
respects identical. 
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an approximately homogeneous content, or should at least 
permit of the exemplification of a characteristic, a tendency, 
or an evolution, or a related group of these, marked with 
considerable distinctness. Courses which deal with mere 
sequences or groups of authors, unrelated save by the bond 
of chronology, should, as far as possible, be avoided. If a 
course is apparently an exception, it should prove to be de- 
fensible by the disclosure of an unsuspected relation, which 
the instructor holds himself prepared to demonstrate to the 
general satisfaction. 

Sequence of courses. Fundamental courses should precede, 
and satisfactory attainments in them should be a prerequisite 
to admission into later and less essential ones. The whole 
sequence and grouping of courses should exhibit a rational 
and self-consistent plan. 

Method of instruction. So far as practicable, every course 
should aim at securing the active codperation of every student 
at every stage of its progress. Exceptions, if any are ad- 
mitted, should be distinctly recognized as such, and should 
be comparatively rare. The topical method of investigation 
should be practised by the students, the topics being pro- 
vided by the instructor, and the works to be consulted being 
either suggested by the instructor or discovered by the stu- 
dent. The guidance of the students’ own efforts should be 
the object proposed to himself by the teacher, and formal 
lectures should, for the most part, be given only occasionally, 
and with this end in view. In addition to the foregoing, 
however, there should be supplementary courses, for mere 
entertainment and information, with or without examinations 
at the end; for these no official credit should be given. 

Investigation. Every teacher in the department should 
also be an investigator, who publishes the results of his 
scholarly labors, not once only, but from time to time. It 
follows that he should not be unduly burdened, by class-room 
duties or administrative occupations. The continual acqui- 
sition and development of scholarship and taste demands 
leisure; and school, «yoAn, means precisely that, /eisure. In 
other departments than English, taste is less necessary in 
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addition to scholarship, or else the results of scholarly activity 
in the past are better organized, and more readily accessible ; 
in such departments, therefore, leisure is less imperatively 
requisite for the purposes mentioned than it is in English. 
Continuity of effort. There should be open to every student 
an opportunity to pursue English throughout the whole of 
every year of his college course. He should thus be enabled 
to render his work continuous, if for any reason his interests 
demand it, through the secondary school and the college. 


ALBERT S. Cook. 


Yate UNIVERSITY. 
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INDO-EUROPEAN ROOT-FORMATION. 


HOSE who have attempted to trace the relation between 

any of the IE. languages must have been struck by 
the comparative paucity of undoubtedly related words which 
can be found in a vocabulary so extended. It is a further 
surprise to find such a multiplicity of roots, having the same 
or nearly the same meaning, distributed among the several 
languages. 

The explanation of this lies in the fact that the roots of 
the original stock have been combined in various ways. If we 
analyze the so-called roots in the manner of Per Persson, in 
his Studien sur Lehre von der Wurzelerweiterung und Wurzel- 
variation, we shall greatly increase the number of possible 
connections and greatly reduce the number of separate roots. 
And this I believe to be the true method. The roots as we 
find them may be greatly changed, may have been confused 
in some instances with one another; but that does not alter 
the fact that it is really compound and not simple roots that 
we have to deal with. Few would perhaps dispute this. 

The matter resolves itself, then, into a question of method: 
Shall we take the roots as we find them, or try to reduce them 
to a simpler form? I see no difference in principle between 
cutting off the suffix and comparing what remains in Gk. 
mr»-pns and Lat. p/é-nus, and doing the same thing in such 
combinations as 2-6, #-bh, x-p, x-t, x-d, etc., where x denotes a 
common element with a common meaning, and 4, 64, etc., 


various determinatives. Now those who are opposed to this 
method, when they find 2-6 and 2-6/4, and are convinced that 
they are cognate, avoid the difficulty by calling them by-forms. 
And yet if the same persons discover an IE. root da and 
another with a similar meaning, da, they would doubtless 
hesitate to connect them. Now that to my mind seems 
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unscientific. Until it is proved that 4 and d/ are interchange- 
able it is no explanation to say that 2-6 and x-b/ are by-forms. 
So they are by-forms, just as rAnpns and plénus are. 

It is generally admitted that what we now call suffixes had 
once a separate existence, that the formation of a stem was 
essentially the same as the formation of a compound. That 
being the case, why are the suffixes usually so much shorter 
than the root to which they are appended? Simply because 
the suffix is the last of possibly several suffixes. 

Suppose now that we start with a root ez, wu, meaning ‘to 
turn’ or ‘move back and forth.’ To this may be added 
various other roots, modifying or intensifying the force of 
the original, or indicating the source or the agency. So we 
may have *e-t0-, *ue-10-, *ue-lo-, *ue-ro-, *ue-bho-, *ue-dho-, etc: 
These, in turn, may become the bases, or so-called roots, of 
further formations, and we get *uet-do-, *ueu-do-, *uel-do-, etc., 
or *uet-bo-, *uel-bo-, etc. Or through a prefixed element there 
may arise *s-ue/o-, *s-uero-. Such I believe to be the process 
in the growth of words in IE., and this, among other things 
growing out of it, I shall attempt to prove in the following 
discussion. 

Suffixes. It is necessary first to examine the suffixes, and, 
wherever possible, to explain their origin. And here we 
should look first to the demonstrative roots, for there we 
shall be most likely to meet with the oldest elements of the 
IE. speech. Others have sought here for primitive stems, 
and whether or not it is scientific, it is reasonable. 

Language has developed, like everything else, from small 
beginnings. What is more natural than to suppose that 
among the earliest elements were utterances pointing out 
this or that? To give one illustration here, let us take 
Gothic satan. This, according to Fay, A. /. P. XVI. 22, 
has its origin in an exclamatory demonstrative. He might 
have made a very plausible case if he had referred to Goth. 
sat, OHG. sé, sénu, ‘behold! see!’ which has been ex- 
plained as *so-2d by Osthoff, PAA. VIII. 311 ff. This is noth- 
ing but the demonstrative calling attention to something, just 
as we might say ‘There!’ meaning ‘ Look there!’ And what 
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else is Goth. Atri, hirjats, hirjtb, but the adverb supplied 
with verbal endings because it is used as a verb? Goth. 
sativan, then— but not Gk. érouat, Lat. seguor, whose ori- 
gin is different — may very well have arisen from the dem. 
so used in this way. 

It will be seen from an examination of the pronominal 
stems that they coincide with many of the nominal and 
verbal suffixes. This coincidence indicates a common origin. 
And such an explanation has been given in the case of some 
of them. Cf. Brugmann, Grundriss, I1. 768. 

The personal pronouns were undoubtedly demonstrative 
in origin (cf. Whitney, Séz Gr. § 493). In the first person 
we have the stems *e-20-, *e-Z/0d-, which may be compound, 
*e-me, *ne; dual and plural, *vo, *xo, with remains of other 
stems in the case suffixes. These stems evidently denoted 
the nearest relation to one’s self. The first part of the stem 
is perhaps the pron. stem *o, *e, Brug. II. 801 ff., and iden- 
tical with the suf. -0, -e. In -go- we have possibly the same 
element as in the similar suffix in the noun and verb, as Skt. 
bhrajate, ‘beams,’ Av. bardza, ‘beaming’ (cf. Persson, Ws. 
p. 20), and in gho- the same as in Skt. sfrhayati, ‘ desires 
eagerly,’ Lett. spars, ‘energy,’ etc., Pers. Ws. p. 27. In *mo., 
*me- we may see the nominal suffix, and possibly also the 
accusative case-suffix, and other case-suffixes containing the 
base mo, me. The stem *zo, *xe occurs also as a demonstra- 
tive stem, and is further the nominal and verbal suffix. 

In the second person singular occur the stems */o, *zo, or 
the two combined, and in the dual and plur. *wo, *zo. Forms 
beginning /e-, as OHG. ath, O. Ch. Sl. “ede, have the simple 
stem *fo; those beginning ¢#- are composed of */o0 + *uo. In 
the same manner, Goth. 7#-s may be explained as the ‘schwund- 
stufe’ of *ze-we-s. Cf. Johansson, Bes. Beitr. XV. 313 ff., XVI. 
163, and Brugmann, Grd. II. § 435, An. 

These stems were very common as noun and verb suffixes, 
and, together with the others mentioned and those to be dis- 
cussed later, were well adapted to form adjectives or nouns 
of agency, which, of course, might develop in various ways 
in noun and verb. For any of these pronominal stems added 
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to a root would fix the idea conveyed, or indicate the agent. 
The stems of the second person naturally denoted a relation 
somewhat more remote from the speaker than those of the 
first. The stem *yo-, it is true, is common to both, but is 
used only in the dual and plural of the first person, and ‘we’ 
includes the person addressed as well as the speaker. 

The stem *zo is especially interesting. It implies some- 
thing removed, primarily, from the speaker, and then from 
that to which the speaker may refer. From the idea of 
separation easily arose that of source, on the one hand, with 
its various meanings of ‘ belonging to,’ ‘ pertaining to,’ ‘com- 
ing from,’ ‘originating in,’ etc.; and that of difference, on 
the other hand, from which comes its force as a comparative 
suffix. Every way in which this suffix is used may be ex- 
plained in this manner. Moreover, its use as a relative is 
easily accounted for, since it dehoted something pertaining to 
the person or thing referred to. Enlarged, this suffix appears 
as -2en-, -ton-, and in its comparative force as Ze-s, zo-s. Fur- 
ther, I believe this to be the -go of the genitive singular of 
o-stems, as Gk. Avx«o-10, éve-io, and in its ‘schwundstufe’ in 
wot and Thess. xpoevor. I do not see, at least, how it can 
be separated from possessive pronouns with this suffix, as 
Lat. meus < *me-to-s, which Brugmann, Grd. II. 125, places 
here. It is even possible that this root is contained in the 
verb *ez, ‘to go.’ The meaning is at least very near. 

The corresponding feminine suffix is -7-, -22-, which in its 
character as a suffix forming collectives (cf. V. Michels, Ger 
mania, XXXVI. 121) may well be the optative suffix -7-, -22- ; 
for what ‘is to be done’ or ‘should be done’ (cf. Skt. yazyas, 
‘reverendus’) easily passes into what one wishes done or 
to do. 

In the reflexive are united the stems *so, *vo in the same 
manner as *fo-, wo- in the second person, *so- occurring alone 
as *fo- does. This stem *so- is the *so of the demonstrative, 
which supplies the nominative to the reflexive. The use as 
a reflexive was not original, but was the natural outgrowth 
of its use in connection with the subject in the third person. 
It is possible that this stem furnished the suffix for a few 
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verbs whose stem ends in s, but in most cases the origin of 
this s was different. It was used, however, as I believe, in 
the formation of the nominal declension. The s occurring 
here is the appended original demonstrative *se, which prob- 
ably appears also in Skt. xas, vas, and in this way was the 
same as the s of the plural, as Torp supposes. Cf. Brugmann, 
Grd. II. 519. An appended demonstrative is not a strange 
thing in the development*yf the IE. languages. In the de- 
clensions we undoubtedly have compounds formed in the 
same manner as the nominal stem, which was certainly in 
many instances composed of root + pronominal stem. And 
this same process has been repeated in later times, as in Lith. 
and in ON. 

The nominative case suffix, then, is our demonstrative *sa in 
its ‘schwundstufe.’ It will be noticed, too, that it does not 
occur with *so, which was never *sos originally, but does 
occur with all other masculine o-stems, at least. The gen. suf. 
-sto would be just what we should expect from a stem *-sa, 
assuming, as we have, that -zo is here the real genitive suffix. 
And yet it is probable that this was not original, since the 
development of relation of one form to another was much 
later. The genitive suffix in the form -so is none the less the 
demonstrative. So too the s in other cases points to this 
origin, especially in the locative suf. -sz, -sz. 

There occur further as demonstrative stems, besides those 
mentioned as forming the personal pronouns, also ko- and kio- 
from ko + to; g*o- and g“7- from g*%o- + z(0), and g%u- from 
g#o- + u(o); sto- from so- + to-. All of these, at least in their 
simple forms, recur as suffixes in noun and verb stems. 

Besides these are other suffixes not of pronominal ori- 
gin, or at least not connected with stems of pronouns that 
remain as such. Two suffixes, (¢)/o-, (e)vo-, or e/-, er-, in their 
various forms, furnish the most common IE. suffix to form 
nouns of agency or instrument. The suf. eo-), (e)/o- is the 
verbal root *e/- in Gk. éA-d@, é€A-Geiv, the primary meaning of 
which was ‘to proceed or spring from,’ and hence denoted 
the source of the act, and consequently the agent or the in- 
strument. In its development as a diminutive suffix it is 
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parallel with the suf. -go-. The suf. -telo-, -tel-, tlo- is a com- 
pound of -/o- + -/o- (cf. Persson, Wz. p. 202 ff., and the litera- 
ture given there). 

The suf. (e)ro-, -er(o) comes likewise from a verbal root *er-, 
‘to spring up,’ ‘to rise,’ ‘to go,’ in Skt. r-mdti, ‘rises,’ Gk. dp- 
vuput, Lat. or-tor, and in Gk. ép-youat, etc. As in -e/o-, a longer 
form -fero-, -tro-, -ter- is composed of -to- + -ro-. The develop- 
ment in meaning was similar to that of (/)e/o-. The compara- 
tive suffix was the natural outgrowth of the idea of separa- 
tion, as in the -zo- suffix. Like the -zo- suffix, it is also used 
as a genitive case suffix, as in ON. war, ‘of us,’ Goth. wusara, 
OHG. wnsér, and in the form -fero- in the genitive and pos- 
sessive pronoun, as Lat. nostri, nostrum, and noster, Gk. hpé 
tepo-s. This is not a development of the comparative suffix, 
but both grew out of the same idea of source or separation. 
Lat. meus < *me-to-s from the stem me is exactly parallel to 
noster from nos. These possessives seem to be closely con- 
nected with corresponding genitive forms, as ON. gen. var 
<‘*ué-ro, poss. varr < *ud-ro-s ; LE. *me-to-s from gen. *me-t(0). 
Exactly similar is Skt. gen. ¢dva, poss. tuds, Gk. Teds, Lat. tovos. 
For further examples cf. Brugmann, Grd. II. 823 ff.. This, 
it seems to me, proves that the -zo- as well as the (/)ero- suffix 
is of the same origin in the genitive, the possessive, the com- 
parative, and elsewhere. It is needless to say that the same 
suffix in the formation of the verb-stem is identical, for this is 
always the case. It may be called a suffix in one place, and 
a root-determinative in another, but it is the same thing. For 
my part, I prefer the term suffix throughout. 

The suffixes -d/o- and -do- are used similarly in noun and 
verb, the former from the root *dé, ‘to put, do,’ the latter 
from the root *dé, ‘to give’ (cf. Brugmann, II. 1045 ff.). 
The suf. -d#o- appears compounded with -ro- and -/o-, as -dhro- 
and -d//o-. The suf. -d- in the noun I consider identical with 
the element -do- of the verb, from the root *dé-, ‘to give.’ 
Primarily it would indicate the source or agent. Skt. ja/a- 
da-s, ‘ water-giving,’ or Lat. /fci-du-s, ‘ light-giving,’ differ from 
Gk. unx«as, ‘ bleating,’ ‘ bleater ’ (7.¢. ‘ bleat-giving ’) or XNaprras, 
‘the light-giver,’ ‘the torch,’ only in being later formations. 
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Of course, after the suffix had become productive, it was 
used, like any other suffix, with a weakened feeling for the 
original meaning. The earliest use of it is as an ablative 
case suffix. If this be the origin, it came to its use through 
the idea of separation involved in the compound thus formed. 

The suf. -640- may be connected with the verb *d/-eu-, ‘to 
become,’ ‘to spring up.’ This would also express the source, 
forming adjectives denoting the source, or nouns of agency 
or instrument. For examples, see Brugmann, Grd. II. 203 ff. 
Under this head would come the adverbial suf. -4a in udi/a-ba, 
‘ill,’ ‘evilly,’ which brings us to the conclusion that the same 
element is contained in the case-suffixes beginning with 64., 
the instrumental and the ablative. Starting with the mean- 
ing contained in ,/ *dhex-, the further development of this 
suffix is quite natural. See Persson as above. 

In the suf. es, os, occurring in nouns, and in verbs in 
forming desideratives, the future and the aorist, as well as the 
infinitive, Skt. -sé, Gk. -cas, Lat. -re, Bopp recognized the 
root es-, ‘to be.’ See Bopp, Vergl. Gram. IT. 425, 540, and 
III*. 107, 271, 398. His view seems to be abandoned. That 
he was right, however, I shall attempt to prove. It is ad- 
mitted that there is a connection between the several forma- 
tions, but that one is the natural outgrowth of another has 
not, so far as I know, been in every particular pointed out. 
First, what was the primary meaning of the IE. root *es- ? 
Certainly not ‘being’ or ‘existence,’ for of that the pro-ethnic 
man could have no conception. It probably signified a con- 
tinuing or remaining as distinguished from a wandering life. 
The same meaning inheres in the root *zes-, which possibly 
may be a compound of *es-. At any rate this is a natural 
development. 

If the primary meaning is ‘to remain,’ verbs and nouns 
formed with this as a suffix ought to imply a continuance of 
the activity expressed. This, I think, is the case, at least 
primarily. To the stem IE. é/ey-, ‘to hear,’ belong O. Ch. SI. 
slovo, ‘word,’ Skt. ¢rdvas, Gk. «Xéos, ‘renown,’ the continu- 
ance of the hearing. So / mem-, to bend: Skt. nam-as, ‘a 
bending, honoring’; / g*her-, ‘warm’: Gk. @épos, ‘heat, 
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summer,’ Skt. Adras, ‘heat’; +/ ten, ‘to hold’: Gk. révos, ‘a 
band,’ something that continues to hold. Continued action 
is more or less apparent in Gk. fedyos, ‘a yoke,’ ‘a pair’; 
épxos, ‘inclosed space’; «edOos, ‘abyss’; mévOos, ‘sorrow’ ; 
Woiyos, ‘cold, coldness’; Lat. opus, ‘work’; and many others. 

The adjectives in -es regularly express a continuous quality, 
as evdyjs, ‘deceitful’; edperyns, ‘well-disposed’; aabevns 
‘weak’; Skt. afds-, ‘active,’ savds-, ‘ strong,’ su-cétas-, ‘well- 
disposed,’ etc. Here, however, the continuous force might 
arise regardless of the significance of the suffix. 

It is in the verb that the character of this suffix is most 
evident. From »/ew#- in Lat. er-ud, ‘doff,’ Skt. v-as-zé, 
‘dresses,’ 7.e. continue wrapping one’s self; / Zer-, ‘to turn,’ 
‘to tremble’: Skt. ¢rdsati, Gk. tp&a)w, Lat. ferred, ‘keep 
trembling,’ ‘fear’; Lat. véded, ‘see’: visd, Goth. ga-weitsén, 
‘to visit’; Skt. dhy, ‘hold,’ ‘withstand’: dhrs, Goth. ga-dars, 
‘to continue firm,’ ‘be bold’; Skt. Adrati, ‘take away’: 
hrasati, ‘continue taking away,’ ‘decrease.’ Instead of ex- 
pressing continued or repeated action the verb may be inten- 
sive, as in Skt. ¢gsati, ‘pull’; dhdsati, ‘shine’; Gk. dda£o, 
‘sting’; £eo)w, ‘smooth,’ etc. 

Enlarged, the suffix occurs as -sko-, forming iterative or 
intensive verbs. Notice especially the Ionic iterative pre- 
terits, as devyeoxor, épiferxov, eirecxov, etc., Brugmann, Grd. 
II. 1032. Further: Lat. hiscd, ndscé, créscé, quiéscd, rubésco, 
and many others with an inchoative meaning growing out of 
the original continuous force of the suffix, and not ‘due to 
the accidentally inherent continuous character of a few verbs 
of this class,’ as Bloomfield, 7F. IV. 68, puts it, in agreement 
with Brugmann, Grd. II. 1036. 

The next step in the development of verbs in -es- was to 
pass into desideratives, since from the idea of continued or 
repeated action arose that of attempted or desired action. 
Compare the similar growth in the imperfect. That the two 
ideas are closely connected is seen in the reverse develop- 
ment of the English ‘would,’ as in ‘he would go,’ meaning 
first ‘he wished to go,’ and then ‘he used to go.’ Examples 
of desideratives it is not necessary to give. 
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From the desiderative it was a short remove to the future, 
as we see in the English ‘he will go,’ and such, we may be 
sure, was the procedure in IE. -szo-, Skt. -sya. Cf. Whitney, 
Skt. Gr. 948, b. 

These then are the principal suffixes recognized as such, 
and most of them have been referred to pronominal stems. 
It will be seen that many of these suffixes go in groups, 
as -dho-, -do-; -ro-, -lo-, etc. The reason of this is that their 
meaning was similar, not because there was a_ phonetic 
interchange. It remains, however, to show the connection 
between the suffixes in -o and those in -¢ and -v. The latter 
are formed from the corresponding o-stems by the addition 
of the suffixes -2(0)} and -(0)}, just as stems in -¢ or -z come 
from stems in -o- and -wo-. (Cf. Streitberg, //. III. 305 ff. ; 
Hirt, /vd. Akz. 220.) I believe the origin of all ¢ and w- 
stems to be of that character. They run parallel with the 
corresponding o-stems, though, of course, later words might 
be formed directly with the z- or w#-suffix. There may even 
occur a union of -to- and -wo-, as in Gk. vits < *su-ti(o). If 
then the suf. -tv- is from -tew(o) from -to-+-uo-, the suf. -tuo-, 
which is identical, should be divided -t-uwo- and not -tz-o-. 
These compound suffixes were formed on stems ending in 
a simple suffix, as Goth. /é#nz-, ‘ransom,’ Skt. /#-nz-, ‘a tearing 
loose’: Skt. /i#-na-, ‘torn loose’; or dgru : acra-, ‘tear’; 
pataru-: patara-, ‘ flying.’ 

As # is the ‘schwundstufe’ of (e¢)uo-, we have a ready 
explanation for several forms that have caused difficulty. 
Goth. tuggén seems not to correspond to OHG. sungiin. 
The # of OHG. has the same origin as the y of Slav. dogynji, 
‘goddess,’ as Streitberg, PBA. XIV. 220, points out. Notice 
the Greek examples cited, as e0Otva < *evOvma, in which the 
wz is from we. Now the Goth. ¢uggé is in Lat. /ingua (for 
*dingua). The Goth. and OE. probably have compromise 
forms between *tungw6d, gen. *tungwés, and a stem */unguen-, 
while OHG. zungiin regularly represents the ‘ schwundstufe’ 
of *tunguen-. This same #, from -eve-, appears in several 
suffixes. The Gk. suf. -cvvo- is compared by Persson, IW. 
53’, to Skt. -tvana- and Lat. -t#nd- in fortina. Other connec- 
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tions can be made. The Skt. suf. va, which forms gerund- 
ives, is simply the ‘vollstufe’ of the suf. ¢#. This in Gk. 
forms participles of necessity in -reo- for -re¢o-, used actively 
or passively. The same suffix, with an added -vo-, gives in 
Lat. -¢#ro-, which forms future active participles. Compare 
also Skt. -tvara- (Whitney, S&t. Gr. 1171. a), as in ztvara, 
‘going.’ It is evident that Lat. -t#vo- can have no direct 
connection with -¢or-, for x tends to make or keep the vowel 
open. Compare melior: melius ; regeris : regis ; Goth. airpa: 
ita; watrd: tunpus. It is more directly connected with the 
to- suffix, as we see from Gk. -teo-:-ro-. The connection 
made by Brugmann, Grd. II. 364, is therefore wrong, as are 
also the various attempts to explain the verbal suf. -turzé, 
used in Lat. to form desideratives. This -turto- is nothing 
more nor less than a denominative to the future participle 
in -t#ro-, but with the vowel further reduced. It is easy to 
see how the desiderative force comes in: scripturié does not 
differ greatly from scriptirus sum. 

Further, the Skt. -tvd-t@ may be compared with Lat. 
-tii-t(7), Germ. -di-Ai, with the same accent. As -/d- is a 
secondary feminine to -/o-, and -¢- is from -fo-, and -¢i- from 
te-t(0), we have for the original form of this suffix -tw#é/o- or 
té-ue-to-. We might expect the same vowel-grade as in Skt. 
The Lat. -/#/- may go back to -/ewet-, as -fis in the nominative 
plural of w#-stems comes from -oues < -euwes. (Cf. also Gk. 
-tefo-: Lat. ¢i-ro-, as above.) Goth. d#Ji- may go back to 
the suffix accented -teveti-- a compromise between /éueti 
and feuéti. 

-/’o- was also used as a comparative suffix, as in Skt. pir- 
vas, ‘former,’ Gk. mpav < *pw-fa-v (Brugmann, Grd. II. 127), 
and in Gk. Aatos, Lat. /aevos ; Gk. oxaws, Lat. scaevos ; Goth. 
tathswa. It has a comparative force in Skt. xdvas, Lat. 
novus (which is strengthened in Skt. ndvyas, Goth. niujis), 
and in Gk. woAvs, 7roAX0D < *roAgov. This, I believe, is 
also in Lat. plas, plous < *ploves < *pléves, in which -ues is 
an extension of -wo-, as -zes of -29, Brugmann, Grd. II. § 136, 6. 
The Germ. comparative -dza- beside -2za- may possibly con- 
tain this suffix. Goth. frédésa may be for an original */ré- 
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diiza, in which -#z-, the ‘schwundstufe’ of {e)ues-, became -dz- 
under the influence of the o of the stem. 

The #-stems, according to Hirt, /vd. Ass. 245, came from 
stems in -zo-. I believe, in some cases, they came from stems 
in @*2(o-), and that the # with the slurred accent (schleifton) 
is the regular reduction of the long diphthong. This seems 
best to account for OE. drew < *dbhréuo-, OHG. brawa < 
*hhréua-, Celt. briva: OE. brit, ON. brii-n, Gk. odpi-s, Skt. 
bhru. Those forms that are not directly reducible to long 
diphthongs may have acquired them by the usual process: -éz- 
<-cuo-. The splitting of the #, as in acc. bhuivam: nom. bhis, 
is comparable to that of -@ in the genitive plural to -aam. 

One other important suffix remains unexplained, viz. -(¢)fo- 
or -ef(o), as in Lat. cr-ep-are, cl-epd, Gk. «r-€r-Tw, Goth. h/-zfa, 
etc. Cf. Persson, Wz. 55 ff., 202. As the root meaning of 
the verb to which this suffix is attached is not changed, but 
simply modified, the suffix must be an expression of the 
agency. An element with such a force would mean ‘to 
make,’ ‘to do,’ ‘to cause,’ or something similar. A root with 
this meaning is imbedded in Skt. df-as, Lat. opus, ‘work,’ 
OHG, woben. It occurs, as is known, in svapfas, ‘ wonder- 
working,’ where the meaning is exactly fitted to express 
agency. Goth. 4/:fan, then, would primarily be ‘to make a 
concealment’; Gk. tpér@ (cf. O. Ch. Sl. ¢refetii, ‘trembling,’ 
Lat. trepidus), ‘to make a turn.’ Other examples are: Gk. 
Sperm, ‘pluck, reap,’ Sdprov, ‘meal’; Skt. /émpati, Lith. 
limpu, ‘stick,’ Goth. dz/etban, ‘stay’; and in such formations 
as Skt. stha-pd-yami. For these and other examples, see 
Persson, Wz. 49 ff. Here also belongs Skt. svafitz, ‘sleeps,’ 
svdpna, ‘sleep,’ Gk. tmvos, Lat. somnus, sopor, OE. swefn, 
from the root sw-, ‘to be héavy,’ ‘to press.’ 

Prefixed elements are not so easy to determine. It is not 
improbable that many roots are thus covered up. As exam- 
ples of prefixed elements may be cited Gk. daxpu, Goth. tagr: 
Skt. deru, Lith. aszara; Lith. ddrbas, ‘work’: Goth. arbaips ; 
Skt. dirghd-, ‘long,’ Gk. doryes, O. Ch. Sl. dligii: Lith. 
ilgas. Such differences may be caused by assimilation to 
words of like meaning bringing out this addition, or in other 
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cases producing loss. For example, Lith. dérbas may have 
taken the d from dé/z, ‘to lay,’ O. Ch. Sl. déti, ‘to do.’ In 
Skt. sva@di-, ‘tasting good,’ ‘sweet,’ Gk. dvs, etc., and 
svddati, ‘make savory,’ ‘—agreeable,’ Gk. avédva, ‘ please,’ 
Lat. persuaded, 1 think we undoubtedly have a compound of 
su, ‘well,’ and the root ed-, ‘eat.’ The same root sz is proba- 
bly in Goth. sa-pdn, ‘to season’; in su-Ajan, ‘to soothe, itch,’ 
and Eng. soothe, from OE. *supian, not from sdpian, ‘to 
verify,’ which, in this meaning, has been lost. 

Upon what principle, then, should we proceed in tracing 
the origin of words? Shall we say that in Goth. gatethan 
and ¢aikus we have by-forms of a root deih, detg? Ihave 
no objection to the expression if we are to understand by it 
that we have a simpler root to which two different suffixes 
have been added; but if we must believe that 4, £, h, or t, 
d, dh are interchangeable, then why longer bother ourselves 
with any phonetic laws when it is so easy to explain all vari- 
ation in this manner? Per Persson, Vz. 193, speaks a sea- 
sonable word on this subject in saying: ‘Ich glaube eher, 
dass hier [in connecting OHG. swezfan with Lith. svadg-t7], 
wie auch sonst, Erweiterung durch verschiedene Determina- 
tive vorliegt.’ I believe, further, that wherever we find a root 
beginning with two consonants it should lie under the sus- 
picion of being a compound root. That is, a root in the form 
tren is in most cases to be separated into ter + en. Nor have 
we even then reached the last analysis. Zer may be for e¢ + 
er. In other words, I range myself with those who believe 
that IE. roots were monosyllabic, and I also hold, and shall 
try to make probable, that these roots began, for the most 
part, with a vowel. The vowels certainly were the first utter- 
ances, and though we cannot make the beginning of IE. 
speech coeval with that of human speech, we may at least 
assume that language, at that time, was in a very primitive 
state, and that the words used were composed of fairly well 
understood elements. If, therefore, proceeding in the strict- 
est accordance with the known phonetic laws, we can sepa- 
rate words now spoken into primitive, or rather simpler, 
elements, something has been gained toward a better under- 
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standing of a subject which each in his way is trying to throw 
light upon. 

The examples following are intended to illustrate the devel- 
opment of stems from monosyllabic roots beginning with a 
vowel. If time and space permitted, these could be multiplied 
almost indefinitely. 

1. / Es, ‘to be,’ primarily ‘to stay.’ Here belong many 
words meaning ‘long continued,’ as Skt. sana-, ‘ old,’ Gk. vos, 
Lat. sen-ex, Goth. stn-eigs, from es + eno + various other 
suffixes; Skt. sdda, ‘always.’ More directly connected are 
the immediate derivatives of the participle stem *sv/, as Skt. 
satya-, Goth. sunja, ‘truth,’ from which sadn, ‘verify,’ OE. 
sop, whence sdfian. This root may further enter into the 
formation of many other verbs, determining or supplementing 
their force. As such may be regarded the following: Skt. 
sévate, ‘stay,’ sdcaté, ‘to be with,’ ‘follow,’ from es + eg%o- 
(the latter part of which is in Skt. ca, Gk. te, Lat. gue, Goth. 
-h), Gk. ropa, Lat. seguor. Likewise Skt. sapati, ‘follow 
after,’ a by-form (séc) of which, *sed, may have given Goth. 
siponets < *sebanttd-, a derivative of the present participle. 
A very prolific family of words is headed by the root s¢a, 
‘set,’ ‘cause to stay,’ from es + +d, and s#@<es+d¢é From 
sta, sté is derived an immense number of words containing 
the idea of fixedness, firmness, strength, rigidity, etc. The 
root es is probably used as a supplementing prefix in a con- 
siderable number of verbs. <A case of this kind is Skt. sai, 
sdjati, ‘to stick,’ from as+af’/, andkti, ‘to smear.’ Both 
roots are largely represented in the various IE. languages. 
Other words that may belong to es are Skt. sa-bha, ‘hall,’ 
perhaps originally ‘a fixed abode,’ ‘an abiding-place,’ Goth. 
stija, ‘relationship’; Skt. sa-, IE. *sm-, ‘same-’ and ‘one,’ 
Lat. sem-el, Skt. samd, Gk. ouos, Lat. similis, Eng. same. 
From the idea of ‘abiding,’ ‘continuing,’ this group of words 
could very easily develop. When we say ‘he is always the 
same,’ we mean ‘he does not change,’ ‘he is fixed or station- 
ary’ in that in which we assert he is the same. 


- 


2. Another root, *sé or *es, which may be identical with 


- 


the above, has the meaning of ‘to be heavy.’ A /o-participle 
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to this is Goth. sas, ‘full,’ ‘satt,’ from *satd-, OE. s@d, ‘ sad,’ 
‘heavy,’ OHG. sat, ‘satisfied,’ ‘tired of.’ Here also, Lat. 
satis, Lith. sétts, ‘satiety,’ Goth. sds, ‘a satisfying.’ That 
the primary meaning of this root was ‘to be heavy,’ or ‘load 
down,’ the development of the meanings plainly shows. The 
word sad is still used in English in the sense of ‘heavy,’ 
when we speak of ‘sad bread.’ The idea of ‘fullness,’ 
‘heaviness’ easily passes into that of ‘sadness’ or ‘satiety.’ 
As a parallel compare Gk. yéua, ‘to be full,’ ‘loaded,’ yoos, 
‘load,’ Lat. gemd, ‘to groan,’ to which should be added 
MLG. kommer, ‘kummer,’ ME. combdren, ‘to cumber,’ a gen- 
uine Germanic word. French décombres, on the other hand, 
is a loan-word from the Germanic. Other examples of the 
same development of idea are given below. 

An enlargement of this root may be Skt. sahaté, \/ segh, 
‘overpower,’ Gk. éy@, Goth. sigzs, ‘victory’; / sed, ‘to sink 
down,’ ‘sit’: Skt. s¢dazz, ‘sink down,’ ‘be overcome,’ ‘despair,’ 
‘sit,’ the idea of heaviness throughout, Gk. (%@, Lat. seded, etc. 

Also in 1/ sé, ‘press out,’ Skt. sanéti, unless we suppose 
the original idea is ‘to flow,’ which I think is improbable. The 
‘flowing’ is rather the effect. With the same form of root 
is Skt. s#¢é, ‘to bear,’ primarily ‘to be heavy with child,’ to- 
gether with the various derivatives of the same root, as Skt. 
sii-ni-, su-ta-, Goth. su-nus, Gk. vies, and Lat. sas, OHG. sa, 
etc. Here also, with the suffix -*vzo-, Goth. su-An, ‘ stomach.’ 
Cf. Skt. sa‘, ‘womb,’ which comes from the simpler form of 
the root sé. Several other examples are given below to show 
that words for ‘stomach,’ ‘womb,’ ‘ bear a child,’ come from 
an original root, meaning ‘to be heavy.’ 

With the suf. -go-, making seuego-, from which either seugo- 
or suego-, are formed Got. szwks, ‘sick,, MHG. swach. In the 
form suenk or suengh occur OE. swongor, ‘heavy,’ OHG. 
swangar, ‘pregnant.’ From the stem suéro-, Goth. sweérs, 
‘weighty, honored, OHG. sweér?, ‘heavy,’ swéro, ‘sickness,’ 
Lith. sverii, ‘lift, weigh.’ To this with a -go-, -ga- suf. Goth. 
saurga, ‘care,, OHG. sorga, sworga. 

With a mo- suf. to séu: OHG. soum, ‘load of a pack 
animal,’ MHG. sé#men, ‘delay.’ With various other suffixes 
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probably belong here: OE. si#-pan, sii-gan, sii-can, OHG. 
stifan, sigan, ‘sup,’ ‘suck,’ ‘drink,” OHG. safton, ‘sigh,’ 
Goth. swetban, ‘to be silent.’ 

With suf. -zo-, séio-: Goth. sazr, ‘pain,’ Finn. loan-word 
satras, ‘sick’; Goth. sazmjan, ‘delay, OHG. /ang-seimt, 
OE. sémra, ‘more delayed’; Goth. sez-Aus, ‘ late,’ Skt. séyam, 
‘evening,’ Lat. sé-rus. 

3. V £m in Skt. amiti, ‘press hard upon,’ dmiva, ‘load,’ 
‘trouble,’ ON. ama, ‘vex,’ Persson, Wz. 147%. The primary 
meaning of this root was probably ‘to bruise, cut,’ from which 
developed a great variety of meanings. JZ, ‘cut,’ ‘ divide,’ 
‘measure, Av. md, ‘to measure,’ Skt. md-tra-, ‘measure,’ 
Lat. métior, Gk. mitts, ‘counsel,’ wétpov, ‘measure,’ Goth. 
mitan, ‘to measure,’ ména, ‘moon,’ mé/a, ‘ bushel,’ wé/, ‘ time,’ 
plur. mé/a, ‘marks,’ ‘writings.’ With these various suffixes, 
‘the idea of ‘cutting,’ ‘measuring’ is preserved throughout. 
Here also may belong Goth. -mérs, ‘renowned,’ mérjan, pos- 
sibly through the idea of ‘heaviness... Compare Goth. swérs, 
‘honored.’ Or it may mean primarily ‘marked,’ ‘ distin- 
guished.’ Here certainly Goth. mékezs, ‘sword,’ with which 
Lat. macté from *mag-t6 may very well be connected. In fact, 
I believe all words beginning with m, and having the mean- 
ing of ‘cut, bruise, slay,’ or ‘cut, divide, measure,’ or ‘ bruise, 
rub, grind,’ or ‘cut, mark,’ may possibly have for their first 
element this root ev. It may have taken on suffixes, or have 
been prefixed to other roots having a similar meaning, but 
most assuredly in the case of this family of words, as well as 
all others, it is impossible to suppose that the IE. speech 
was so rich in unconnected synonyms. Wherever we find 
similar elements with similar meanings, we have a right to 
connect them. The possibility is at least there, though we 
may often make mistakes in our inferences through our 
inability to follow the development of meaning. Words the 
most distant in signification might be brought together if we 
only knew the figure of speech out of which they grew. It 
is more reasonable to suppose that the IE. speech contained 
a comparatively small number of roots, many of which, in 
the IE. period, were united in compounds, and many others 
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agglutinated in the life of the separate dialects. For when 
we consider that the average man uses about five hundred 
words, it is appalling to think how pitiably we have degener- 
ated from the copiousness of our ancestors. And that is 
what we must believe if we must set up a separate root for 
every combination that has no exact counterpart. It certainly 
is worth while to attempt to get at the original force of a 
word. It is interesting to know how such words as OHG. 
mal, ‘spot,’ -mal, ‘-times,, MHG. ma/, ‘meal,’ may be con- 
nected. 

As possibilities I would suggest the following words as be- 
longing to this root: OHG. mahhén, ‘make,’ ‘to cut into 
shape,’ just as Lat. cred may belong to + ger, ‘cut’; Lat. 
macer, ‘lean,’ ‘rubbed down,’ Gk. puxpds, ‘small,’ etc. These, 
of course, are only possibilities, for there is no way of ascer- 
taining what the original root meant. 

A productive outgrowth of this root has the form med, ‘ to 
rub, bruise, beat.’ Most widely extended is the secondary 
meaning, ‘grind’: Goth. ma/an, Lat. molo, etc. Hence any- 
thing fine, as Goth. ma/ma, ‘sand,’ mu/da, ‘dust,’ or figura- 
tively, -wz/ds, ‘mild,’ d/ezps, ‘merciful’ (Johansson, PBB. XV. 
226 ff.). The last word is connected by Johansson with Skt. 
milayatt, a derivation that Uhlenbeck thinks impossible, and 
proposes Skt. mzityatz. Both words undoubtedly go back to 
the same root, and in fact the latter may come directly from 
the former. Does any one imagine that mzi¢ is a simple 
root? And if not, is it not to be separated as follows? 
* Mel-i-t(o), in which -fo- is the nominal suffix, 7 the ‘ schwund- 
stufe’ of cio), and me/ itself a compound root. In m/ayati 
y is just as much a part of the so-called root as the @ of 
mlati. From 4/ sere, ‘flow,’ we have svre-yue-, ‘flow’; and 
words derived from this stem contain the #. That is the 
very process of word-formation. There are all too many 
who seem to think that words sprang from the lips full 
grown, like Pallas Athena from the brow of Zeus. 

From the stem me/, with its primary meaning, come Goth. 
ga-malwyan, ‘bruise, and dliggwan, OHG. db/iuwan, ‘beat.’ 
In fact, these words are almost identical. The latter comes 
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from *m/éud, the former from *m/y-75, the.regular reduction 
of *m/léud, with the added suf. -zo-. From this word comes 
the adjective *mloutu-, Goth. *blaupus (whence b/aupjan), 
OHG. d/édi, OE. dbléap, ‘weak, fragile’; and also *m/oudo-, 
or *mlaudo-, OE. bléat, ‘poor, wretched,’ ON. d/aurr, ‘soft, 
tender,, OHG., MHG. 6/és, ‘ proud, naked.’ These words 
are certainly far enough apart in their meanings, and yet Gk. 
Br4é, from the same root, is exactly parallel in its meanings, 
‘sluggish, silly, delicate; boastful.’ However, there is not the 
least difficulty in unraveling the meanings of this word if we 
get hold of the right end. The root meaning is ‘rub, strike.’ 
Used passively, therefore, it means ‘rubbed, stricken’; actively, 
‘rubbing, striking,’ i.e. ‘haughty, boastful.’ It is well known 
that the suffixes were not active or passive in themselves, 
and it hardly needs examples to illustrate this. Take one: 
Gr. oBepos, Eng. fearful, both mean ‘frightening’ and 
‘frightened.’ 

The root me/, then, may appear in its weak form mw/ + any 
addition, as m/é, m/d, m/a, which, in turn, may be increased. 
The form *m/ado- or *m/léodo- is in Goth. dl/6tan, ‘ worship,’ 
OHG. pluazan, ‘offer,’ d/uostar, ‘an offering.’ We have in 
this word a reflexion of the primeval blood-sacrifice. A/dtan 
meant originally, ‘to slay, sacrifice,’ hence ‘to worship, honor’ 
a god (cf. Goth. gu/dbléstrets), and then to honor any one. 
With the introduction of Christianity, these words were trans- 
ferred to a new field, though they fitted in very well with the 
Mosaic ritual. 

The connection of these words makes it quite probable that 
Got. 4/é/s, ‘ blood,’ is also an offshoot of this root. ‘ Blood’ 
was the effect of the blow or thrust. I think it quite proba- 
ble that Skt. £raras, ‘bloody,’ Lat. cruor, ‘blood,’ are in like 
manner connected with the root ger, ‘to cut.’ It is true that 
‘blood’ may come from the same root as ‘ bloom,’ but not be- 
cause it is ‘the symbol of “ blooming ”’ life,’ but because both 
may come from the primary meaning, ‘burst forth.’ OE. 
blétstan, ‘bless,’ if connected with ‘blood,’ makes it more 
probable that these two words also refer to blood-offerings. 
Blétsian probably does, at least. 
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From ‘rubbing’ we may next arrive at the meaning 
‘smearing,’ ‘defiling.’ For a similar development compare 
Goth. smettan, ‘smear,’ OE. smitan, ‘smite,’ ‘throw’; and 
Eng. strike, Ger. bestretchen. This brings us to Gk. wédas, 
which Prellwitz, tz W7d. s.v. wédas, connects with Skt. 
malinds, ‘dirty, md/as, ‘dirt, sin,’ Lett. melus, ‘black,’ Prus. 
melne, ‘ blue spot,’ Goth. mé/a, ‘ writings,’ Gk. woddvea, ‘ defile,’ 
etc. This gives another possibility for sé/a (cf. above), which 
in either case goes back to the same root. With these I 
should also join Gk. BAdodpnpos, ‘abusive,’ for *uAac-, wédas, 
‘black’; compare Lat. ma/e-dicd, the male being the same 
element. 

With Gk. peraiva, ‘blacken,’ weraivoya, ‘become black,’ 
may be compared Goth. é/inds, ‘blind’ from *m/len-dho-, 
blandan, ‘blend,’ and their cognates. 

Here may belong also OHG. d/a0 < *m/léyo- (but not Lat. 
flavus); OE. blec, ‘black,’ from *mlogo- or *mlago; Eng. 
bludgeon, Gk. Brartea, Skt. marcdyatt, ‘injure’ (cf. Prellwitz, 
s.v. BXatTw, which he connects with the Skt. word); MHG. 
blach, ‘ flat,’ which may be the same word as OE. d/e@c with a 
different development of meaning; O. Du. d/af, ‘ flat,’ Ger. 
ver-bliiffen, from *mlop-, *m/p. To these might be added 
several more. It is doubtful, however, in the case of some, 
whether the words go back to m/- or dh/, since there is 
another root, d4e/, meaning also ‘beat,’ and from this some 
of the above words might equally well be derived. One 
other word I will venture, since it has not been traced outside 
of Germanic, viz. OHG. 4d/io, ‘lead,’ from *m/iuo-, perhaps 
named from its color, cf. Lith. mé/y-nas, ‘blue,’ and Gk. 
poru-Bos, worv-Bos, woruBbos, ‘lead.’ From this Gk. poAuB- 
dos it seems a pity to separate Lat. pluwmbum, ‘lead.’ This 
may be for *d/umbum. The word p/umbum was applied to a 
scourge with a leaden ball at the end of it, as was also 
plumbatae. Notice also the expression tctus plumbei, ‘leaden 
blows,’ ‘blows with the f/méum,’ and we may be sure that 
the common people used the word //umdéé in the sense of ‘to 
flog,’ and plumba meaning ‘floggings,’ ‘blows.’ With the 
word used in this way, the original 4/ might have been 
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changed to f/ under the influence of other words meaning 
‘a blow,’ ‘strike,’ as p/aga, plago, plango, plaudo, plecto, pello. 
For this connection there seems to be a pretty clear case. 
Instances enough are here given for IE. m/: German. &/ to 
settle this point. Cf. Brugmann, Gri. I*. § 421, Anm. 2. 

We are not yet through with the possibilities of the root 
mel, or rather the stem mé/e. I think it is safe to say that 
most words containing this element, z.¢. mé/-, m/-, ml-, etc., 
are from this root. From the root-meaning ‘press,’ ‘rub,’ 
we may have ‘bruise,’ as in sermalmen; ‘grind,’ which is 
really the same, as in ma/en; ‘make soft,’ as in Lat. mo//ts, 
and in me/t; the same used figuratively, as in mz/d, dlithe, 
and various other developments; ‘to strike,’ as in d/ow, ‘to 
stroke, caress,’ as in Lat. d/andivr; ‘to be hard pressed, to 
labor,’ as in Lat. moelior; ‘to be made fine,’ as in Goth. 
malma,; ‘to smear,’ from the meaning ‘rub,’ as in Gk. 
odvvw; ‘to mark,’ as in Goth. mé/jan; to show the effect 
of any of these actions. 

With the suffix (¢e)vo, giving the stem mere, mer, mre, we 
may expect a similar development. We find it pretty close 
to its primary meaning in Goth. maur/r, ‘murder,’ Lat. 
morior, ‘to die,’ z.e. ‘to be killed’; Goth. ga-maur-gjan, ‘to 
cut short’; maur-nan, ‘to be depressed, sad’; mar-sjan, ‘to 
oppress, OF. mzerran, ‘to mar’; Goth. mar-kha, Lat. margoé, 
that which cuts off or separates, border; Goth. mavrez, ‘ sea,’ 
Gk. apuapa, O. Fries. mar, ‘ditch,’ Skt. mira, ‘sea, border.’ 
This word for sea, therefore, meant ‘that which separates.’ 
It may point to the fact that the Indo-Europeans lived near 
a sea, or large body of water, which was the boundary be- 
tween them and some hostile tribe, as has been supposed. 

Here may belong Eng. érvine, cf. Lat. marinus ; OF. brim, 
‘surge’; Eng. drink (*mreng-?), cf. Lat. margd; and many 
other words with the meaning ‘stroke,’ ‘strike,’ ‘cut,’ ‘ di- 
vide,’ etc. 

With various other suffixes the root (eye occurs in Goth. 
mattan, ‘cut’; matpms, ‘gift,’ that which is apportioned ; 
mats, ‘food’ (cf. Skt. daz, ‘divide’: Gk. dayeiv, ‘eat’); 
minnisa, ‘smaller,’ \/ met, as in mattan, ga-maips, ‘ crippled,’ 
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from maidjan, ‘change’!(ON. metda, ‘injure, maim’); ga- 
mains, Lat. ‘com-miinis, ‘dividing with’; mimz, ‘ flesh,’ a 
reduplicated stem *sé-mso-, cf. Lat. card from +/ ger, ‘cut’; 
and numberless others. 

With many of the words beginning with m are connected 
others having initial sa, as melt: smelt. We are not to 
assume, however, that in such cases an initial s has been lost, 
—though in some instances that may occur— but rather 
that there has been confusion, or rather fusion, with another 
root. For illustrations see Bloomfield, 7/. IV. 66-78. But 
that cannot explain everything, or if it does, there can be no 
science of language. 

In the words with initial sv, then, we have various possi- 
bilities: a union or confusion with the roots se-z, ‘to press’ ; 
a*s-, Skt. asyati, ‘throw’; se-r, ‘ flow.’ 

The root enlarged in this way appears in Goth. d¢-smeztan, 
‘besmear,’ OE. smiéan, ‘throw,’ ‘smite,’ in which the idea of 
‘smearing’ comes from that of ‘rubbing,’ as in Ger. destreichen, 
and ‘throwing’ from that of ‘forcing,’ or ‘striking.’ Compare 
the various uses of Lat. pe//o. Therefore, O. Ch. Sl. smézid, 
‘dark-brown,’ may well be compared. (Cf. Uhlenbeck, £7. 
Il'7b. s.v. bismeitan). For a similar development see the 
words ‘blue’ and ‘black’ above. 

Here also come Goth. -smz/a, ‘smith’; smaztrpr, ‘fat’; smads, 
‘small’; OHG. smahen; MUHG. smouch (cf. Gk. éopiyny, 
Kluge, and for the meaning Lat. famus); sminke; OHG. 
smerzan ; MHG. smuz, etc. 

4. ~/ es, ‘throw,’ Skt. dsyati; s-é, Gk. tym, Lat. sé-v7 (Pers- 
son, IVs. 92); sé-to-, Skt. sd&ya-ka, ‘missile, sé-na (td. tbid. 
111); séuo-, Skt. suvdti, ‘set in motion, drive’ (7d. zbtd. 133); 
se-ro-, ‘flow’ (Wz. 175), Skt. s¢sartz, ‘flows,’ ‘runs’; sre-uo-, 
‘flow,’ Skt. srdvati; sr-é, MHG. stram; sr-0, Gk. poopar ( We. 
92); se-lo-, Lat. saliva. 

This root may be identical with es, sé, ‘to be heavy,’ ‘to 
press.’ Pressure may cause motion on the one hand, or fixed- 
ness on the other, hence es, ‘to throw,’ and es, ‘to remain, be.’ 


1 The idea of ‘change’ comes from that of ‘ cutting,’ ‘working over or takin 
g £ 


from’; and that of ‘ meanness,’ ‘ injuring,’ is still more closely related. 
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Or ./es, ‘to throw,’ may have originated in the hissing, 
whizzing sound of motion, as is more probable. 

The stems above may be enlarged by any suffixes, so that 
a great variety of forms arise. Thus OHG. sinkan, sigan, 
‘drip,’ are built on the stem sezo-. Here also OE. siftan, 
‘sift.’ On seuo- are formed OHG. swingan, ‘swing,’ ‘hurl’ ; 
OE. swincan, ‘to toil’; OHG. swzmman, ‘swim’; Goth. suns, 
‘soon.’ Goth. swz/s, ‘strong,’ MHG. swznde, ‘violent, brave,’ 
with OHG. gisunt, ‘sound,’ may contain this root; and per- 
haps, OHG. swert, ‘sword’; OE. swéa@pan, ‘swoop,’ ‘sweep’ ; 
swift. 

5.  Sw-, ‘sound,’ is probably connected with es, ‘throw.’ 
With various suffixes: Skt. sv-anatz, ‘sound,’ OE. swinsian ; 
MHG. summen, ‘hum’; OHG. sisén, ‘whiz’; MHG. swatern, 
‘chatter’; Skt. svdratz, ‘sound’; MHG. swarm ; Goth. swig- 
lon, ‘to pipe’; gaswégjan, ‘sigh.’ 

Some of these words may also be given under other roots. 
If, for instance, we have a stem *s-uero-, the s may be due to 
the root here considered, while the rest is from a root (¢)uer. 
It is intended here to show how the different elements have 
grown together. 

6. / Su, ‘to be hot,’ probably related to \/ sw expressing 
rapid motion. This root occurs in: Goth. sazz/, ‘sol,’ sunna, 
sugil; Skt. svédaté, ‘to sweat’; OE. swelan, ‘glow’; OHG. 
swédan, ‘steam’; stodan, ‘boil’; Goth. saw/s, ‘ offering.’ 
Compare also Eng. swe/ter, ‘to be overcome and faint with 
heat’; OE. swe/tan, Goth. swz/tan, ‘to die.’ The last word 
seems rather more closely connected with su, ‘to be heavy, 
oppressed.’ 

7. Another root forming words meaning ‘to flow, float, 
swim,’ etc., is ev, which probably originated from an expres- 
sion for ‘water. We cannot be sure, however, that this is 
the primary meaning. Any word expressing motion may 
give other words for ‘ water,’ or a word for water may develop 


expressions for motion on or in the water. Compare Skt. 
gal, ‘drip,’ ja/a-, ‘water, Gk. BaddA@, €uSarrde (of a river), 
OHG. guellan ; also Skt. s¢sarti, ‘run swiftly, flow,’ sva@va/z, 
‘flow,’ and many others. 
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The root ev occurs in OHG. anut, ‘duck,’ Lith. dutis ; Skt. 
abhram, Gk. appds, Lat. imber, IE. *m-bhro-; Gk. op-Bpes, 
‘rain,’ Skt. dm-bu, ‘water’ (the m from » by assimilation). 
This root is possibly further connected with the root en, 
‘down,’ ‘under,’ in évepor, zxferi, as the Lat. expression agua 
infera, ‘rain-water,’ seems to indicate. If so, the words con- 
nected with this root have developed as follows: ‘down,’ ‘fall 
down,’ ‘ water that falls,’ ‘cloud,’ ‘storm,’ etc. (cf. Eng. down- 
pour), ‘water,’ ‘flow,’ ‘float,’ ‘floater’ (ship), and various other 
actions on, in, or with water. For examples see Persson, Wc. 
142, 28, 54, etc. 

Such words as véw, ‘swim,’ vais, ‘ship,’ vyye, ‘swim,’ with 
which compare OE. naca, ‘ boat,’ Nndevs, Nnpevs, vida, ‘to 
be sober,’ ‘to drink water,’ OHG. nuohturn (Kluge), vif, 
‘wash,’ vd, ‘flow,’ vnpds, vapds, ‘flowing,’ and a host of 
others, are too plainly related to the original root to need 
explanation. 

How it is possible to see the same element in a group of 
words containing the same root-meaning, and not to connect 
them, let those explain who can. I do not believe that we 
have exhausted the possibilities of this root, even after we 
have brought together all the words with initial # having any 
of the meanings given above. And that the number is a 
large one any one can see by turning over the leaves of 
a lexicon. A word that means ‘to flow’ may also mean ‘to 
go’ or ‘to hasten,’ and we may therefore assume that to this 
same root belongs Gk. véowat, ‘to go, come,’ which indeed 
is used in the //iad, XII. 32, of streams: wotapods & érpewe 
véecOai Kap poov. This, of course, connects it, through inter- 
mediate stages, with modern Ger. waren — from the clouds 
to the stomach. An immense amount remains to be done 
toward the better explanation of the development of words 
in their meaning. 

This root is often given with initial s. It is generally 
assumed that Skt. sza@utz, ‘to flow,’ represents an older form 
than Gk. vats. Such is not the case. An initial consonant 
or combination of consonants may be lost; but more fre- 
quently when we find forms with and without s, it is because 
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of a fusion, in the former case, with other roots of similar 
meaning. Here are Skt. s/sartz and sradvati by the side of ' 
another root ‘to flow,’ as in za@#s. What more natural than 
that z@u should become svdu? In this I entirely agree with 
Bloomfield, who, in the article quoted above, assumes in sev- 
eral cases such a contamination. 
8. V Ewe), u, Lith. au-nu, ‘clothe,’ Lat. ex-ud, ‘put off’ 
(clothing), ex-uvae, exatid, Brugmann, Grd. II. 918, 970. 
To the same root belongs IE. *ouzs, the animal whose skin 
furnished the clothing. Various words for sézx are connected 
with roots meaning ‘to cover,’ not because the skin covered 
the animal, but the man who used it. Thus Lat. cu-tzs, Gk. 
xv-ros, Germ. */iidi- (see Kluge, s.v. haut); Lat. pellis, OE. ] 
fell, from the root fel, ‘to cover.’ 

The sheep, therefore, received the name *ouzs from this 
root ez. Moreover, as we shall see later, the word ‘wool’ 
contains the same root. The primary meaning of this root 
was, however, not ‘to clothe,’ but ‘to wrap.’ It expresses in 
most of its compounds a rolling or waving motion. 

Enlarged to w#é, ud, as in Gk. dnow, anp, dwros, Skt. va-te, 
Goth. winds, waia, etc., it expressed the waving motion 
caused by the wind. Cf. Brugmann, Grd. II. 961. With 
the suf. -z0- it becomes wezto-, ui-, as in OHG. witan, ‘ bind,’ 
wi-da, ‘willow,’ Skt. vi-¢ds, ‘wrapped up,’ Lith. vez, ‘twine,’ 
Goth. windan, ‘wind,’ Lat. vinum, vitis, Skt. vindati, ‘to be 
active, find,’ vé¢¢z, ‘knows,’ Goth. wazz¢, etc. 

This root is perhaps the first element of all words begin- 
ning originally (e)e, as ue-bho-, ‘ weave,’ ue-Zho, ‘move,’ ue-go-, 
‘to be awake, active,’ and many others expressing motion. 
Here would belong the enlarged root which follows. 

Velo-, ‘to roll, twist, may develop various meanings, not 
hard to follow. Examples are: Gk. oddos, ‘curly,’ Goth. 
wutla, ‘wool,’ OHG. wel/a, ‘wave,’ OE. we/la, ‘spring, well,’ 
OE. wie/m, ‘wave’; Goth. wa/wjyan, ‘roll,’ Lat. vol/vd, Skt. 
valati; OHG. walchan, ‘to beat, full,’ OE. wealcan, ‘ walk’; } 
Goth. wzljan, ‘to wish,’ O. Ch. Sl. vedja, ‘command,’ Lat. 
vol6. The Germanic word comes to its meaning through the 
intermediate idea of ‘look for, search for.’ From ‘rolling’ 
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is developed the meaning ‘moving,’ ‘walking’; from this, 
‘searching, hunting,’ with a short step to ‘wishing,’ ‘z¢//ing,’ 
and from that, ‘commanding.’ For a similar development 
compare Goth. wézuan, ‘to suffer,’ OE. winnan, ‘strive for, 
win,’ and, with the suf. sko, OHG. wunsken, ‘wish,’ all of 
which grow from the root ven, a compound of (e)ye. 

As uele, ‘to roll,’ gave words for ‘wave,’ as OHG. wed/a, 
the transition to ‘moist’ was easy. Therefore to this root 
belong OHG. wele, ‘damp,’ O. Sl. v/aga, ‘dampness,’ OE. 
wlacu, ‘moist,’ wolcen, ‘cloud.’ (Cf. Kluge, s.v. welk.) 

The weak form of the root w/e- gives Goth. w/?ts, ‘face,’ 
wlaiton, ‘to look round,’ which is identical with Gk. (AA&e, 
‘to look awry, leer,’ from *zz-u/idt6 ; Goth. wlizjan, ‘to beat,’ 
from *z/es-, Gk. eikéw, from *uele(s-), a word that is used of 
soldiers pressing hard upon the enemy. Notice Od. V. 132: 
vna Kepavvw édoas, ‘striking the ship with a thunderbolt.’ 
Goth. anda-wleizn belongs to wilizjan in suffix, but to wi/zts 
in meaning and ablaut. This shows how wrong the usual 
method of tracing the original force of a word is. Even 
words as far removed as ‘face’ and ‘beat’ may be cognate, 
as we see here. ‘To turn’ may naturally mean ‘to look 
round,’ and a word for ‘looking’ gives a word for ‘appear- 
ance, face,’ as in Eng. /ooks, Ger. angesicht. And how 
closely the ideas of ‘turning,’ ‘twisting,’ ‘ beating’ are is seen 
in the Gk. e/Aw, e(Xéw, and in Eng. wallop, for the various 
meanings of which reference may be made to the dictionaries. 

With the suffix -vo-, the root was uero-, a productive form 
running parallel with we/o-. Here, too, the root-meaning 
‘turn’ prevails. This is seen in Lith. vert#, ‘open and 
close,’ Lat. vermis, Goth. waurms, ‘worm’ (cf. from uelo-, 
Gk. éA-uis), Lat. verto, Goth. wairpan, ‘turn, become.’ See 
Persson, Wz. 31, 52, 66, 100, etc. It must be borne in mind 
that, from a primary meaning, the same word may develop 
along different lines. Therefore agreement in the phonol- 
ogy is more important than in meaning. Goth. wra/dn, ‘to 
wander,’ which according to Uhlenbeck is unexplained, may 
be compared with Gk. podavds, ‘waving,’ podavifw, ‘spin.’ 
The development here is exactly parallel with that of the 
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cognates of Goth. watrpan, ‘throw,’ for which we find in 
other languages the meanings ‘spin,’ ‘turn,’ ‘warp,’ etc. 
Wherever, therefore, we find the root wero- in its simple or 
enlarged form, we have a right to regard it as an outgrowth 
of the root ez. 

As in other roots, we find here a prefixed s, as in OHG. 
swellan, ‘swell’: wella, ‘wave’; Eng. swing: wing; OHG. 
sweifan, ‘swing’: MHG. wifen, ‘swing, wind,’ Goth. wezpan, 
‘to crown.’ 

The several derivatives with different suffixes develop 
similarly. Among others the following parallels may be 
given. 


ue-lo-. “e-ro. ue-no (Or ue-t-no). 

Goth. -walwjan Lat. verto Goth. wandjan ‘turn, roll.’ 
2. Gk. éApis Lat. vermis ‘worm.’ 
3. Goth. wlaitin Gk. dpaw ‘look, see.’ 
4. OHG. wallin Goth. wratdn MHG. wandern * wander.’ 
5. Gk. cidw OHG. werra OHG. winnan ‘strive, fight.’ 
6. Goth. wilja OHG. wunsken ‘wish.’ 
?. OHG. were OE. winnan ‘work.’ 
8. Goth. walisa Goth. warps ‘ desired.’ 
g. Gk. dAap Goth. warjan OHG. want ‘cover, protect.” 
10. OHG. wella Mod. Ger. worpfen ? ‘wave.’ 
11. OHG. welc ON. var (* wet time’) ‘wet.’ 


And so the comparisons might be extended, not only in 
these stems, but in others. It seems a necessary inference, 
therefore, that words as we find them are made up of simple 
elements for the most part monosyllabic. Roots as they are 
generally given are, of course, disyllabic or polysyllabic ; 
for they are made up of several elements. 

Examples without number might be given along this same 
line. I must content myself for the present, however, with 
a reference to Persson, Iz. 227 ff., where numerous _illus- 
trations are presented in proof of the very principle for 
which I contend, viz., that many IE. roots began with a 
vowel. This explains, according to Persson, many cases of 
the so-called prothetic vowel in Greek, an opinion to which 
I had independently come. 

It is also, I think, the origin of another phenomenon in 
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the IE. verb—the augment. The vowel was here pre- 
served because it was under the accent. To assume that 
the augment was an adverbial particle denoting ‘before,’ as 
vo in O. Ir., is merely an assumption without proof. I there- 
fore make this counter-assumption, with proof, to be sure, 
scanty as yet, but which any one may increase to his heart’s 
content if he will but pursue the same line of investigation. 
All admit that a vowel may be lost within a word, and that 
the first vowel in such roots as es, ‘to be,’ has been lost. It 
is a priort not improbable, to say the least, that the first 
vowel of many, perhaps the majority, of the original stock 
of IE. verbs has been lost. That this vowel was e¢ in most 
cases it is reasonable to suppose from what we see to be the 
case in the verb as it now appears. 

The question naturally arises, Why did this vowel have the 
accent? Those who believe it to be a prefixed particle have 
a ready answer, which is entirely satisfactory if they are 
right in their assumption. The accent is not more difficult 
to explain here than in many other cases for which no defi- 
nite reason can be given. It is well known since Hirt’s 
admirable work in this subject that nouns of agency and 
adjectives of the o-declension are regularly accented on the 
suffix, while the corresponding nouns of action have root- 
accent. Now does-any one suppose that tpomds, xoprrds, 
Noyes, etc., are different in origin from tpd7ros, Kdéutros, Adyxos? 
The noun of agency must be the original, and here, as Hirt 
indicates, the accent rested upon the defining element. In 
its secondary use, however, the accent was thrown back. 
And it is not unnatural for a difference in use to cause a dif- 
ference in accent. Compare Eng. perfume, addréss, mintte 
with pérfume, dddress, minute. In the verb the same prin- 
ciple prevailed. The expression of present action was the 
original and all-important one, and here, as in the noun of 
agency, the stress was upon the defining element. I put 
this out as a query to those who have gone most deeply into 
the study of accent: Why are some verbs accented on the 
root-syllable (or rather on what is regarded as the root-syl- 
lable) while others are accented on the suffix? I suggest 
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this possibility: Verb and noun stems are identical, and con- 
sequently should be accented alike. If the agent was promi- 
nent in the mind of the speaker, the suffix received the accent 
in noun and verb. And this is what we might expect if these 
suffixes, as I have assumed, were, for the most part, especially 
in the older period, demonstrative stems pointing out the 
agent. But when the action was uppermost, then the verb 
was accented as in the noun of action. 

This, of course, applies only to the present, which was the 
only original tense. But when the action was thrown into 
past time, a difference of accent indicated this change in use 
just as the similar variation arose in passing from tpozrds 
to tporos. For a present action, then, we have the stem 
*(e)bhéro-, for the past *ébsero-. Later, when the initial 
vowel was lost in the present, the vowel remaining in the 
preterit was felt as a distinguishing mark of that tense, and 
therefore was used with all verbs, whether originally begin- 
ning with a vowel or not. Verbs in which the vowel was re- 
tained, as Gk. é3w, go back to roots with a long initial vowel, 
or else the long vowel is a contraction with the augment 
-¢, as usually explained. In this case it was a secondary 
addition. 

Considering the growth of words in this way, we get a 
better understanding of the reduplication also. This con- 
sists simply in the repetition of the root in its simple form. 
Per Persson, IVs. 216', suggests that the reduplication may 
have arisen from the repetition of the root in a different 
form. But the great majority of cases point toward same- 
ness rather than difference. Thus: Skt. 4-/éyati, ct-kétt, 
(ci), ct-kéta (cit), ji-ghy-ati; Gk. Sonar < *didio-, 65-wée, 
Orr-wre, €5-ndas; Goth. retra, mims < *mé-mso-. The vowcl 
of the reduplication was most frequently ¢, because that was 
the usual vowel of the root. Nearest to the original type 
are such forms as é6-ndws. This is like the reduplication 
in A-€A-o17ra from *(€)A-€Xow7ra, as in the pluperf. éXeXofrn. 
After the different types were once formed, they increased 
outside of their original limits. 

Our views of ablaut must also be somewhat modified. 
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The great regularity in Germanic is prima facie evidence 
that it is a secondary, and not a necessary, development. 
This applies as well to the other IE. languages, though to 
a less extent. There seems to have been an original ablaut 
e: 0, which may have depended on accent. It proves noth- 
ing to give such illustrations as */étg%6: */eléig%e,; for that 
probably does not represent the original condition. What- 
ever may have been the starting-point, the ablaut, as it ap- 
pears, is something quite different. If, now, we begin with 
a root (¢)éde, and add the suffixes zo and wo, we have 
the enlarged roots dheio-, bhi: bheuo, bhi, and these may in 
turn be enlarged, and so on indefinitely. 

Again, (¢)bze may become 64-2, bh-6, bh-d, as Gk. 1-70, 
Lat. im-plé-s : Gk. mrw-rds, Goth. fld-dus ; and Gk. 8¢8e-m; 
Lat. da-s, addas. UHere the é, 6, @ seem to be real suffixes, 
and the ablaut @: 4a later development. These are not con- 
fined to any tense, as we see from Gk. pwoua, So; OE. 
blowan. In Gk. tym, sata: apéwxa, saisd, é and 6 are just as 
truly suffixes as in &, &. In the University of Chicago 
Germanic Studies, U1. p. 42, I explained the ablaut occurring 
in ON. é/éta: blét as originating in different suffixes. This I 
believe to be true, not only in verbs of that class, but also 
in many verbs of the ablauting series. The process is as fol- 
lows: pe-; pe-le; plé, plo; plé-uo-, plo-uo-; pléu-do-, pliu-do-: 
or pe-le; plé; plé-to, etc. 

There is, therefore, no more reason for supposing the loss 
of an w in Gk. rA@tos, Goth. fédus, on account of Gk. mA€w, 
than of assuming the loss of a d from Gk. rié€o, yéw, on 
account of OHG. fliosan, giosan. As well might we explain 
Lat. p/énus as coming from *f/éunos, since p/é- in wrwTds is 
an ablaut of p/é- in plénus. What then becomes of the ablaut 
6:i%? There is no such thing, unless we extend the term to 
include all vowel sounds occurring in related words. Goth. 
bliggwan is undoubtedly connected with ga-malwjan, from 
*mléuo-: *mluo-, as I have shown above; and these are as 
certainly connected with Skt. m/ayati (*mléto- or *mlato-), 
Gk. Bra-€, all from the root me/. Have we then the ablaut 
éu:ét: a? Of course not, it will be said, for wo and zo are 
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only suffixes and do not belong to the stem. But how about 
Goth. d/au/jjan? This certainly is derived from the same 
stem as dliggwan. I believe, therefore, that it is misleading 
to speak of the ablaut #:6 or 7:2 If that is ablaut, then 
it can be proved of almost any combination. Is it possible 
to keep apart Lat. plaigéd, plangé, plaudd, plectd? Vf not, how 
shall we explain the ablaut? We have at least a common 
element f/a- in the first three words, but further than that 
we can make no comparison. If we compare the four words, 
then we have only the common element //., and this is the 
‘schwundstufe’ of fee} in pello. The first thing to do, 
then, is to discover the root, or at least some common ele- 
ment, before we make comparisons or draw conclusions as 
to ablaut. In Germanic, especially, ‘systemzwang’ has oblit- 
erated former conditions. OHG. s/iozan belongs to the 
eu : ou ablaut-series, but the az of Lat. c/audé is from au, 
as is seen from c/avis, clavus. The Germ. word, then, is 
for an original *sk/audd, which has gone into the second 
ablaut-series, because dw and dz fell together in Germ.; or 
from *sk/éudd, in which case it cannot be compared directly 
with claudé. 

Again, the verb-stem srveuo- may be from sré + uo (cf. 
MHG. straém), in which sr-2é is composed of the root ser + the 
suf. 2; or it may be formed with the suf. wo- added to root 
sere-- Therefore when we find verb stems of the form 
pliio-: pli; pléuo-: pli, they are always compound, and the 
root is to be sought under the form fe/e- or pe-/e-. 


Francis A. Woop. 


Cornett COLLEGE, 
Mr. Vernon, Iowa. 
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IE. VR AND NZ IN GERMANIC. 


T has been shown that sr becomes initially in Gk. Sp-, in 

Lat. fr-, in Germ. 67-; and medially in Gk. -~Sp-, in Lat. 

-br-, in Germ. -mér- (Brugmann, I*. 360, 369, 383). The 

development of m/ is similar, except that / becomes in Lat. 
bl. (On m/ in Germ. compare especially above, p. 295.) 

Correspondingly we should expect zr to give (z)dr. For 
the Greek this is established: avyp, avdpes —dp-oy (Brug- 
mann, Grd. I*. 360.) I think it is also true of Lat. and Germ., 
at least. In Lat., however, initial zr, as well as original d7, is 
simplified to x. The principal proof of this is that there seems 
to be no genuine Lat. word with initial dy. With original dr 
may be ramus, ‘branch, tree,’ from *d7-mos, Gk. dpis, Skt. 
daru, etc.; radé, ‘scrape,’ perhaps from + der. 

For ur > ar the following examples may be given from 
derivatives of the enlarged roots nér, nar in Gk. vnpds, vapés, 
‘wet, flowing,’ Nypevs, vdpw (Hesych.), ‘suck.’ Gk. dpdcos, 
‘dew,’ with which compare Lat. rds, ‘dew.’ Lat. rd, which 
Brugmann, Grd. II. 926, connects with Gk. €p¥#, probably 
contains two distinct roots. In the sense of ‘fall, rush, sink,’ 
it may be compared with Goth. driusan, ‘to fall.’ Lat. rigé, 
‘to wet, water, suckle,’ is repeated in OE. drincan, ‘ drink,’ 
drencan, ‘drench, wet.’ In Germ. the verb has passed into 
the third ablaut-series, as in zzadan. Other Germ. words 
that may go back to mr- are OE. dréopan, ‘drip, drop,’ drifan, 
‘drive, drift,’ Eng. dregs, OE. dref, OHG. trebir, ‘dregs,’ 
OE. drehnigean, ‘ drain,’ Eng. (dial.) drock, ‘ water-course.’ 

Eng. dregs is similar in meaning and phonetics to Lat. 
rancor. Perhaps here may belong Lat. vaua, ‘frog,’ from 
*nra-na, ‘water-animal,’ and Gk. dpd«e@r, ‘dragon.’ This term 
is applied to a sea-fish, and may have meant originally a water- 
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monster. The early prints, in representing the dragon as a 
winged crocodile, seem to indicate this. In formation dpaxcav 
is similar to Eng. drake, OHG. antrahkho, which is probably 
for pre-Germ. *auragé. OHG. anut, enit, Lith. dutis has the 
same root with a different suffix. Gk. dpoérn, ‘ bathing-tub,’ 
is perhaps to be added here. 

The root a*xér, ‘to be firm, stiff,’ occurs in Gk. avijp, Skt. 
nar, ‘man,’ Germ. WVer-thus (see Paul’s Grundriss, I. 1101), 
OE. xorf, ‘north.’ This last word probably belongs here, 
rather than to wér, ‘flow.’ If so, ‘north’ received its desig- 
nation as the ‘cold’ or ‘stiff’ side, in contrast to ‘south’ 
(cf. Kluge, s.v. siiden), the ‘sunny side.’ Gk. 8pa@, which 
is usually compared with Lith. darai, ‘do,’ may better, as 
far as its meaning is concerned, be referred to the root xér, 
‘firm, strong.’ Gk. 8p¢dw, ‘accomplish, fulfil,” dpdous, 
‘strength, efficacy,’ correspond in meaning, and probably 
also in root, to OE. dréogan, ‘accomplish, fulfil,’ Goth. 
driugan, ‘to be a soldier, to fight.’ Late Lat. drungus, ‘a 
body of soldiers,’ is evidently a loan-word from the Germ. 
I have found no reference to it in the etymological diction- 
aries, strange to say. 

If this is a correct derivation of dringan, the same law 
would hold good for Lith. dva@ugas, ‘companion,’ O. Ch. Sl. 
drugi, ‘friend. These words have grown from the root 
ner, as follows: nér; nr-a (dra); dra-uo; drau-gho-. This is 
similar to the development of the root fe/, ‘to pour’: fel- ; 
pl-é-, pl-o-; plé-uo-, pléu-do-, as in Goth. filu ; Lat. com-plé-s ; 
Gk. mAé(¢)o; OE. fléotan. If Goth. dringan, draug goes 
back to an original diphthong du, it has changed to the 
eu : ou-series, just as OHG. s/tozan compared with Lat. 
claudé, clavus. It may, however, come from a *dréugho-, 
which has grown from nr-é, dré. 

This word is, of course, not the same as OS. driogan, 
OHG. ¢riogan, ‘deceive,’ which has been compared with 
Skt. drihyati, ‘injure, and with Lat. fraus. (Cf. Persson, 
We. p. 25.) 

Another possibility for zr is ON. draumr, OHG. troum, 
‘dream,’ which may be connected with Gk. évap, dvepos, 
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‘dream, vision.’ The word was regularly used of an unreal 
vision as opposed to trap, ‘a waking vision.’ The pre- 
Germ. form would be *z7-oumo-, which contains the root of 
évap, with no greater addition than in ép-oy from avnp. 

In the medial position it is quite probable that the suffix 
dro in Germ. is in some cases due to the insertion of a tran- 
sition @ between uv and vo. An example of this is OE. 
gandra, ganra, ‘gander.’ The exact correspondence of Gk. 
évepot with Lat. inferi in use makes it possible that these 
two words may be connected phonetically. As the forms 
infer, infra show, the f may have been a transition sound 
between x and 7, for an original *izdr-. The superlative 
infimus would then be an analogical formation. 

Medial zd@/ from x/ appears in OE. andlong from an + long, 
which also gives a/ong; ME. anlong, along; Mod. Eng. 
endlong, along. In Mod. Eng. endlong, the end- is due to a 
supposed connection with exd. Ger. entlang is of the same 
origin, with a later connection with ev/-, as in extgegen from 
OHG. ingegin. In OE. adudleofan, endleofan, the same transi- 
tion d occurs. 

If initial z/ ever existed, there is no longer any trace of it. 
In Gk. and Lat. d/ became //, which would naturally be sim- 
plified when initial, and d@/ from x/ would suffer the same 
change. In Germ., initial d/ and ¢/ do not occur. Therefore 
any word beginning with IE. d/, d/, or nl would appear in 
Germ. with a simple 7. A well-known example of IE. d/: 
Germ. / is Gk. d0Aryds, O. Ch. Sl. dliigi, Goth, tulgus : laggs, 
Lat. /ongus. Lith. 7/gas may have lost the d@ phonetically 
from the original *d/ghos. For initial n/ I find no examples. 


Francis A. Woop. 


Cornecy CoLiece, 
Mr. Vernon, Iowa. 
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ON OLD ENGLISH GLOSSES. 


II, 
More Old English Words rescued from the Glosses. 


17) aslaegan, ‘to slay,’ ‘to bring to the ground’; on record 
in the Corpus Glossary, P 623, profligit . collegit, i.e. salegit, 
which is metathesis of as/egi?t = aslaegid. Cp. the Epinal gloss 
(C. G. L., V. 378, 26) profligatus (= profligatis) forslegini. 

18) ali(c)gan, ‘to lie on’ = German ‘ anliegen (Jemandem),’ 

t.e. ‘to importune’; on record in the Corpus Glossary, E 87, 
effiigit . alligit, i.e. aligit=aligid. Cp. Acts 7, 19, afflixit 
patres nostros ut exponerent infantes suos, ne uiuificarentur. 
The gloss is also on record in the Erfurt? (C. G. L., V. 288, 
35), but reads there effigit allidit. This would point to the 
interpretation being Latin, were there not examples showing 
that d@ has taken the place of g, of which later on. 
" 19) asecgan, ‘to say on’ = German ansagen, ‘to answer’ ; 
on record in the Corpus Glossary as well as in Epinal-Erfurt: 
Corpus Glossary, R 78=C. G. L., V. 387, 22, respondit acce- 
ait, i.e. asecgit = asecgto. 

20) wraénsian, ‘to be lascivious’; on record in the Frfurt 
as well as in Epinal-Corpus. The Erfurt (C. GC. L., V. 365, 
26) has iwndruticans uraesgendi = infruticans uuraensiendi, 
while the /pzna/ reads indruticans uuraestendi, the Corpus 
(G. 77) indruticans wraestendé. The gloss refers to Aldhelm 
(ed. Giles) De Laud. Virginit. XVII. p. 17, /sta stolidis orna- 
mentorum pompis infruticans, ‘The other woman vaunting a 
silly show of finery.” Cp. WW 4109, 16, tudruticans wrae- 
stende 000¢ wlancende = ibid. 491, 32, indruticans wraestende. 
On d for u = f, cp. Corpus Glossary, D 219, discos (= fucus). 
fraus ; thid. P 847, pugionibus . glaunis = gladiis. That 
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Aldhelm has been drawn upon for quite a number of glosses, 
will be fully established in the forthcoming supplement to the 
Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum, edited by Dr. Georg Goetz 
(Leipzig, Teubner). 

21) weaxan, ‘to grow’; on record in the Efpinal-Erfurt 
(C. G. L., V. 354, 13) as well as in the Corpus Glossary, 
C 737, coalescunt . pascunt, i.e. wascaht = wacsath = waxad. 
The gloss is taken from Eusebit Historia Ecclesiastica Auctore 
Rufino II. 17, in quo (conuenticulo) secedentes, inquit, honestae 
et castae uitae mysteria celebrant, nihil illuc prorsus quod ad 
cibum potumque pertinet, inferentes uel ad reliqua humani 
corporis mintisteria, sed legis tantum libros et uolumina Pro- 
phetarum, hymnos quoque in Deum caeteraque his similia, in 
quorum disciplinis atque exercitits instituti ad perfectam bea- 
tamque uttam studits tugibus coaLescunt, ‘they grow into 
a perfect and happy life by constant study.’ To the same 
passage refer Corpus Glossary, Y 8, ymnus . loob; E 387, 
exercitiis bigangum ; M 218, misterium . sacrum. 

22) daat, ‘boat’; on record in the Corpus Glossary, C 959, 
curimbata nauicula fluuiori, i.e. cariui = carabi baat nauicula 
fiuuiorum. The Irish coracle is meant. 

23) fiil, ‘file’; on record in the Corpus Glossary, L 195, 
lintamentum . species quaclinit . ut fila, ie. fili=fiil; fil 
translates /¢ma, which occurs L 152: /ermentum . species . 
quaelenit ut lima = Epinal-Erfurt, C. G. L., V. 370, 38= 
Erfurt®, C. G. L., V. 307, 13. The gloss is a conflation of 
two, viz. : 

1) denimentum t leuamentum est omne quod lenit. 

2) leuamentum est species instrumenti ut lima. It refers to Oros. IV. 
12, 8, pax ista unius anni uel magis umbra pacis lenimentum 
miseriarum an incentiuum malorum fuit? Ibid. IV. 12, 10, 
numguid ex eo leuamentum malorum accipiet ac non totum 
annum miserits deputabit? 


24) Awerf, ‘turn’; on record in the Corpus Glossary, C 146, 
catas . prophon oprehensio t pena, i.e. catastrophen conurehen- 
sio = conuersio = conuersionem # ueru = huerf. The gloss is 
also on record in the Epinal-Erfurt, but badly corrupted: 
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C. G. L., V. 352, 30, we find caotastrifon uterem = catastrofen 
guerciu = conuersid = conuerstonem. ‘The Latin interpretation 
and the Old English explanation cut off from the lemma 
appear in the Erfurt, C. G. L., V. 354, 60, cacos probon ; ibid. 
V. 354, 61, conprehensto uel opera; i.e. catastrophen conuersio 
uel woeru = weorf=hweorf. Part of this appears in the 
Erfurt, (C. G. L., V. 395, 48), trofon conuersationem = catas- 
trophen conuers|at\tonem. 

25) adened hand ; on record in the Corpus Glossary, P 573, 
protenti . tergant, i.e. protenta [mani a\teng ant = atenig 
hant =athenic hant=athentt hant=adened hand; the gloss 
refers to Oros. IV. 1, 10, Minuctus quartae legionis primus 
hastatus PROTENTAM tn se MANUM beluae gladio desecuit. 

It is also possible that eng stands for [a]-togen. 

26) fald, ‘ told,’ ‘ sheepfold’; on record in the Epinal-Erfurt 
(C. G. L., V. 396, 40) as well as in the Corpus Glossary (T 321) 
and the Leyden (Sweet, No. 191); the former two exhibit the 


gloss as tabulo (tabula) fala ; 


the latter as tubola fala, i.e. stabula fald. 


The reading of the £7furt is witness of the interchange of a 
and a, and o could as easily be (and is often) mixed up with 
& =d; on the loss of the s cp. my remarks in the Archiv fF. 
Lat. Lex. X.2 197 f. The mixing up of 4 with o has also 
been at work, conjointly with metathesis, to produce the 
apparently unintelligible s/oae in the Frfurt? (C. G. L., 
V. 294, 51), fisuras scisuras tdest sloaesax, i.e. fissuras sctssu- 
ras Slaed saxonice = Engl. dial. slade,; slaed is, owing to 
n—Z/ interchange, probably identical with suaed, ‘cut.’ Cp. 
geslaecce = rapiat (VP. 7, 3) by the side of modern English 
snatch. Of slaed, ‘cut,’ ‘notch,’ ‘valiey,) Sweet takes no 
note in the glossary to the O/7, in his dictionary that 
lately appeared he exhibits it on the strength of Hall's 
dictionary. 

27) huhugu, ‘at least’; on record in the Corpus Glossary, 
S 209, saltim . nunc = hune = hucu = huhugu (cp. WW 414, 
30, gloriosas saltim huhugu). The gloss is on record in the 
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Erfurt® (C. G. L., V. 330, 30) as saltim uelnunc = saltim uel 
huhugu. 

28) dernan, ‘to burn’; on record in the Corpus Glossary, 
U 2099, usia . suernit, i.e. ustac uernit = usciat bernit = ustilat 
bernith. It is even possible that the iemma was wstutat; for 
Prudentius (epi oted., 10,885) uses a verb ustuire. Sweet 
(probably on the authority of Wiilker) exhibits the gloss 
under the Addenda, but nowhere attempts to explain it. 

28") feallan, ‘to fall’; on record in the Erfurf (C. G. L., 
V. 295, 16), flutt molae=mSlae=. 1. uaels = feald. Cp. ibid. 
V. 295, 12, fuxerunt cecitderunt. 

29) stede, ‘stead,’ ‘stable’ = OHG. stat; on record in the 
Epinal-Erfurt (C. G. L., V. 389, 48), stabula seto, i.e. steod, 
which is metathesis of sted’ = stedu ; there is quite a number 
of instances where 0, being mistaken for § and vice versa, 
has dropped out. Cp. Corpus Glossary, V 277, uoluter cupio 
= uolucer cupido; on o for « cp. Hessels’ Corpus Glossary, 
Introd. XXXII. Séede, plural stedu, is probably also on 
record in the compound swnastedu we meet with in the 
Corpus Glossary, S 662, suesta . suina . sceadu, which may 
stand for suestra . suina . steadu; Epinal-Erfurt(C. G. L., 
V. 392, 52) exhibit swesta (stuesta)suina suada ; suestrum would 
be a back-formation, inferred from suzestra, which is meta- 
thesis of sue-star, a word formed on the pattern of doue-star, 
corresponding to Greek Sov-cracwv. Cp. C. G. L., II. 259, 
33, Bovoraciov, bostar bouileboutlium (= boutle bouilium). 
This douzlium seems to be concealed in Corpus Glossary, 
B 220, bubla flood = bouilin falod(?). Suestrum is probably 
also the word underlying the w¢strina we find WW 271, 28: 
uistrina stigo, i.e. [s\uestrmu stigt=suestrum stiig. But the 
above-quoted suesta . suina . sceadu may stand for sucerta 
suinaescead = sucerda suuines cuuead = German Schweine 
Kot, ‘ swine’s dripping.’ 

30) heahdu, ‘apex,’ ‘height’; on record in the Corpus Glos- 
sary, ) 474, tota sochtha, i.e. tota § echthu = tota siue hechthu 
=heahdu. The Latin gloss probably ran this way: (@rTa 
apex siue altitudo; apex dropped out and the Old English 
glossator replaced a/titudo by his heahdu. The reference is 
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to Matt. 5, 18. This same 4eahdu is also hidden away in the 
Epinal-Erfurt gloss, C. G. L., V. 353, 27, corimbus leactrocas, 
which in the Corpus Glossary, C 656, reads corimbos leactro- 
gas. The gloss represents a conflation of two, namely : 


1) corimbus ¢t nauium altitudo, and 
2) corimbos bacas (sc. hederae). 


For xauium altitudo was, in the usual way, substituted heahdu, 
which coalesced with the preceding /= ¢#= we/, thus pro- 
ducing /eahthu. Now, as for scribes of that time -ws and -os 
were about equal, they could think themselves justified in 
blending the two glosses on corimbus and corimbos. There, 
then, sprung up a gloss like corimdus (also speiled coriméos) 
leahthubacas. This might be written 


corimbus | 


‘ leactuuacas 
corimbos 


and be simplified to 


corimbus | 


’ leactuacas. 
corimbos j 


Now, there are numerous instances of # mixed up with 7 
through the medium of x, and also of o appearing for a. 
Hence we have now 

corimbus ) leactrocas 

corimbos | leactrogas (with g for ¢). 


To posit a /eactrog, ‘lettuce,’ on the strength of this gloss, 
as Sweet, OF 7, p. 495", has done, is quite out of the question. 

31) Aringan, ‘to press, pinch’; on record in the Erfurt? 
(C. G. L., V. 323, 26), premet prendet, and (turned around), 
323, 30, prendet premet, i.e. premet prendet = pringeth,; on 
ug interchanged with nd, cp. WW 84, 12, inuidet angad = 
andad. 

32) Aryccan, ‘to press, pinch’ = German driicken ; on record 
in the Erfurt? (C. G. L., V. 322, 65), premit deserit, i.e. premit 
decerit=decrit=drecit=dricceth. On the anaptyctical vowel, 
cp. my remarks in the recent number of the American Journal 


of Philology, Vol. XVII. No. 4, p. 474. 
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33) scamian, ‘to feel ashamed’; on record in the Erfurt? 
(C. G. L., V. 321, 8), pitecus monstrum id sumit; tbhid. 321, 9, 
piget pudet, i.e. pithecus monstrum id est simia; piget pudet 
td est samit = scamith. 

34) /aemfaet, ‘loam vessel = earthen vessel’; on record in 
the Erfurt?(C. G. L., V. 318, 57), patellas lempite sax =lemfati 
=laemfaetu saxonice. Cp. WW 154, 20, ficttlia uel samia 
laemene fatu ; tbid. 124, 9, lagena laemen faet. Sweet, in his 
dictionary, posits a /empitu f,, ‘dish.’ On 7 for a, cp. Hes- 
sels’ Corpus Glossary, Introd. XXX., on z for uw, zbtd. XXIX. 

35) 470, ‘he is’; on record in the Erfurt? (C. G. L., V. 
290, 56), est fit, i.e. uit = bith. 

36) teorian, ‘to fail, be lacking’; on record in (1) the Erfurt? 
(C. G. L., V. 285, 16), derunt certunt, i.e. desunt oertaht = teo- 
rath; (2) the Erfurt (C. G. L., V. 356, 53), defecit tedridtid 
=deficiet {tempus| teortd tid. The reference is to Heb. 
11, 32. Sweet, OFT, p. 516°, explains that as ‘tramples.’ 

37) fristan, ‘to prolong, continue’; on record in the 
Erfurt? (C. G. L., V. 281, 64), continuus ferstud, i.e. frestud = 
fristod. Cp. German ‘das Leben fristen’ = ‘to prolong life, 
to make the continuance of life possible, and so to sustain 
life.’ Sweet posits a fcor-stupu, ‘support, prop,’ for which 
there is no warrant. The gloss, probably, refers to Oros. 
IV. 12, 12, mam sicut in corpore hominis ita demum lepra 
dinoscitur, st uariatim inter sanas cutis partes color diuersus 
appareat, at si ita se ubique diffundat, ut omnia utrius coloris 
guamuis adulterit faciat, perit illa discretio: ita st conrinuus 
labor aequali tolerantia sine respirandi appetitu perfluxisset, 
intentio ucluntatis et electio consuetudinis diceretur. 

38) dut/ (wed! ?), ‘a sprig, spray, bob’; on record in the 
Epinal-Erfurt (C. G. L., V. 392, 51) as well as in the Corpus 
Glossary, S 475, spatula bed, i.e. becl; that may represent 
either a docl, bot! = dbutl, or uetl = uuethl. That there must 
be hidden an Old English word expressive of ‘sprig, spray,’ 
can be concluded from the lemma; for S 449 we read spatu- 
las . rami . a similitudine spadi (= spade = spathae), dictt, 
which refers to Lev. 23, 40, sumetisque uobis ... fructus 
arboris spatulasque palmarum, where spatulas expresses 
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Greek «ddAdvvOpa. If spatula refers there, ded may be = 
botl, butl, which as Ault is still extant in the Low German 
dialects, e.g. Nage/kn-bult, ‘a cluster of pinks growing from 
a main stem.’ Perhaps nearer to what is on record would 
come wet] = uucthl = wed’, corresponding to OHG. wedi, 
‘sprig, fronds used to fan or sprinkle with.’ However, as 
spatula also can mean ‘shoulder,’ it is just possible to sup- 
pose that ded stands for bocl = bohl, derivative of doh = 
modern English ‘bough.’ In favor of wuweth/ would be Add. 
Gl. II. 710, 17, hic formeus (= ramus) mei (= German Mai, 
‘sprig’) UUVethil. 

39) de/, ‘board, shield’; on record in the Erfurt (C. G. L., 
V. 385, 43), peltam auramdel, i.e. peltam auram del = peltam 
uaram del = peltam parmam del. 

40) brordes ceorf, ‘grain cut while still green’; on record 
in the Erfurt? (C. G. L., Il. §79, 30), farrago brora scaéfr, ie. 
brordscacfr = brords caerf= brordes ceorf. Cp. C. G. L., V. 
198, 25, farrago fruges adhuc in herbe colore ; ibid. 111. 266, 
59, ypaotis, farrago ; ibid. II. 265, 6, ypaoris yAwpos yopTos . 
farrago; WW 148, 26, farrago grene berecraes = grene berecraef 
= grene bereceorf ; North. Gospels, Matt. 13, 16, Aerba brérd. 

41) feodurung = German Vierung, ‘quartering’; on record 
in the Epinal-Erfurt(C. G. L., V. 385, 49), as well as in the 
Corpus Glossary, Q 16, guadripertitum cocung, i.e. sotuung = 
fetnung = fethrung = fedrung = fecdurung. Onc=s =f, cp. 
Hessels’ Corpus Glossary, Introd. XXIII., XXVIL, XXXVI. 
On the strength of the above gloss, Sweet, in his dictionary, 
posits a cécnung, cdcunung f. ‘thing cooked,’ for which there 
is no warrant in the lemma. 

42) fenn-yce, ‘mud-turtle’; on record in F£/fiual-Erfurt, 
C. G. L., V. 396, 20. The Erfurt has testudo brodthaca uel 
sceldhreda uel faenucae, i.e. testudo bordthaca uel sceldherda 

= sceldhyrda) uel fenycae; the Epinal, testudo borohaca 
(= bordthaca) uel sceldreda (= sceldcrda = sceldhirda = sceld- 
hyrd1) uel ifaerucae (=i faen ucae=in fenn ycae). Cp. 
C.G. L., IV. 184, 6, testudo coniunctio scutorum ; tbid. IV. 
184, 7, testudo quam uulgo testudinem (he meant festuginem) 
alit golatam dicunt grado lento graditur secum domum suam 
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portans dorso picta et es{t| uenenosa. What the Lpinal 
exhibits as third meaning of /¢estudo is probably based on 
some such Latin explanation as we find C. G. Z., V. 581, 5, 
[ testudo] scis in mari animal in luto ordo militum in modum 
corone intrinsecus terga habentium = testudo est in mari animal 
#in luto ¢ ordo militum in modum coronae intrinsecus terga 
habentium. The Epinal’s tfaer=in faen seems then to 
represent a Latin zx /uto. 

43) aeren cetil, ‘brazen kettle’; on record in the E/pinal- 
Erfurt (C. G. L., V. 350, 2) as well as in the Corpus Glossary, 
C974. The Epinal reads cyprinus fornaeticli, i.e. cyprinus § 
ernae ticli=cyprinus siue aeren cetil; the Erfurt has capprt- 
nus fornetiali ; the Corpus Glossary exhibits cyprinus forneted 
cli; cp. WW 392, 12, enum citel = aheneum cetil. 

44) olfend-wop, ‘elephant’s (howl) trumpeting’; on record 
in the Epinal-Erfurt (C. G. L., V. 347, 14) as well as in the 
Corpus Glossary, B 183. The Epinal has bradigabo felduuop ; 
the Erfurt, bradigabo felduus ; the Corpus Glossary, bradigabo 
felduop ; the gloss occurs again WW 196, 23, dradigatio 
ploratiocampi feldwop. This gloss shows that dradigabo must 
have developed from éradiga/io, which itself sprung from 
bradigatio = bradigasio = bardicasis = barditus id | est]; now 
barditus is by-form of éarritus, ‘elephant’s roar’; accordingly 
ploratio campi must have developed from ploratio pamci = 
ploratio panti = ploratio [ele)-panti; the e of e/ could easily 
disappear owing to the preceding 0; / might then have been 
taken for # and been dropped as senseless, after panti had 
become by metathesis camp; so also the o of olfend, written 
olféd, dropped out owing to preceding o, after barditus td 
had become $éradigasio. The original full gloss I conceive, 
then, to have been darditus id est ploratio elephanti olfend 
wop; according to the usual fashion, o/fend wop took the 
place of ploratio elephanti; olféd, however, having lost its 
initial and the abbreviation stroke being omitted, could easily 
turn to fe/d, the more so as elephanti had become campi. 
Sweet’s assumption that the plant ‘plantain’ is meant by 
feldwop, has nothing to stand on. On the ravages of me- 
tathesis cp. the American Journal of Philology, \.1. 
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45) awican = onwican, ‘to yield’ = German, entweichen; 
on record in the Epinal-Erfurt (C. G. L., V. 351, 18) as well 
as in the Corpus Glossary, C 277. The Corpus Glossary has 
cessere on wicum; the Epinal, cessere accessit; the Erfurt, 
cesserae accessit, i.e. cessére auectu = auutch = awicum = awt- 
cun; the gloss refers to Oros., I. 10, 13, guz zubenti Deo non 
cesserant, CESSERE puntentt, 

46) genohend (?)= German geniigend, ‘ sufficient’; on record 
in the Erfurt as well as in the Corpus Glossary. The Erfurt, 
(C. G. L., V. 354, 1), has contentus ginehord=ginehond = gino- 
hend ; the Corpus Glossary, C 666, exhibits contentus geneord. 
Cp. C. G. L., V. 281, 34, contenta extenta sufficientia. As, 
however, # and ” are so often interchanged, contentus may 
stand for contem(p)tus. Then the £yrfurt's ginehord may 
represent a ginechord = genithord = genitherd, and the Corpus’ 
gencoro is = genesr0 = gencdrs = gencdrod. 

47) borgandi, ‘being bondsman’; on record in the Erfurt? 
(C. G.L., V. 326, 11), putrenumgandi, i.e. patronum | unit |gandi 
= p. uurigandi = p. burgandi = borgandi ; owing to the pre- 
ceding wm the dor{#), when represented as pointed out, could 
easily drop out. 

48) gimnaedder (or rather naeddergim ?), ‘adderstone’; on 
record in the Erfurt as well as in the Corpus Glossary. The 
Erfurt has (C. G. L., V. 356, 55), aracontia grimrodr; the 
Corpus, D 364, dracontia . gimro . dr, that is, gimrodr dr = 
gimnedr dicitur, ‘gem of the adder’; it is the snakestone or 
‘Natterkronlein’ of the fairy tales. Sweet, in his dictionary, 
exhibits gimrodor, ‘a precious stone.’ Cp. Corpus Glossary, 
D 365, draconttas . gemma ex cerebro serpentes = C. G. L., IV. 
502, 14, dragontia gemma ex cerebro serpentts. 

49) cerdr (2), ‘churn-staff’; on record in the Epinal-Erfurt 
(C. G. L., V. 399, 28) as well as in the Corpus Glossary, U 93. 
The Erfurt has uerberatorinm cordr; the Epinal reads uer- 
beratorium cortr, and the Corpus, uerberatorum corthr. Cp. 
WW 280, 31, werberaturium pwirtl = German Quirl. cordr 
(= cerdr?) would seem to be formed from root cer- from 
which we have the verb czr-n-an, ‘churn.’ 

50) neod, ‘needful thing’; on record in the Leyden Glos- 
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sary (Ld. 257), opere p'cium necessarium uel neos, i.e. neot = 
neod. 

51) ambihtes sciir, ‘discharge of office’; on record in the 
Leyden Glossary (Ld. 26), editiones thestisuir. The gloss is 
identical with that exhibited by Goetz, C. G. L., V. 418, 33, 
editionis publicationis propositure, which latter reappears in 
mutilated and corrupted form as editiones duplicationes in the 
Erfurt (C. G. L., V. 357, 24) as well as in the Corpus Glossary 
(E 25). The reference is to Rufini Historia Ecclestastica, as 
the Leyden clearly says. We read, Ruf. Hist. Eccl. 1V. 15 
(p. 211 of Cacciari’s edition), Et post haec uerba acclamabant 
Philippo munerario, ut leonem Polycarpo dimitteret. Quit re- 
spondit non sibi licere, quia tam EvITIONIS Suae MUNUS explesset. 
Philipp declared it was impossible for him to comply with 
their demand for a lion to be let loose on Polycarp, as his 
term of office as furnisher of public spectacles had already 
expired. Hence it becomes plain that the lemma must have 
been editionts munus, which was interpreted by pudb/icationts 
pracpositura, ‘the office of “publication,” ze. of furnishing 
spectacles to the public.’ This the Old English glossator 
tried to render by amdthtes scttr, 1 take it. The gloss ran 
then originally this way : 


editionis munus publicationis praepositura ambihtes scttr. 
Now, munus might be overlooked and the gloss written: 
editionis publicationis pracpositura authtes sciir; 


there was then occasion for the « being mistaken for a; so 
there might develop an Old English dathtesscttr, which was 
substituted for the Latin interpretation, and simplified to 
adihtes sctir. Nowa has been often enough mistaken for c 
and wice versa; so we read in the Erfurt (C. G. L., V. 340, 
54), arbate sibaed for cribate = cribrate. The same could 
happen to the above gloss, especially after the abbreviation 
stroke over a had been inadvertently omitted. Then there 
resulted cthtes sctir. Cand ¢, however, are constantly mixed 
up; this, conjointly with metathesis, could well produce a 
thestis scttr. To save space, the two words might be written 
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as one, and then sczir could lose its s and cur be taken for 
utr (cp. Erfurt (C. G. L., V. 360, 6), fourt cacormad = fouit 
cueormad = f. cteormad = ucormad = weormad). That, I 
think, would account for the ‘hestisutr on record. Cp. 
Erfurt, C. G. L., V. 372, 19, manticum = manuam| hordet | 
handful beouaes, where ticu represents wa. 

52) daericge(?), ‘bearer of the bier’? on record in the 
Corpus Glossary, B 196 = Cp. 330, braugina barice, and ibid. 
B 55 = OD. 282, baruina barriggae. In the October number 
of the Anglia | have tried to get at the meaning of this diffi- 
cult gloss by supposing that the lemma represents forcina; 
I no longer think it tenable. As we find C. G. Z., II. 28, 23, 
barginna, vexpopopos . BapBapos . || rpocdwvnots . SapBapov, 
we might conclude that draugina is = barginna, and that the 
idea of vexpopopos is rendered by darrigge (éarice), signifying 
the woman slave of foreign birth who had to attend to the 
burial of criminals(?). Evidently the same mysterious word 
is recorded, WW 357, 36, daruhina bericge. Barginna (also 
bargina) is also mentioned by Flav. Caper, 2245, 8 P, and 
explained as homo uttiosae gentis, according to Georges. 

53) sceawunge = German Schauung, ‘looking,’ ‘spying’; 
on record in the -rfurt-Corpus as well as in the £pina/l; the 
Erfurt has (C. G. L., V. 392, 48) senon cearricae ; while the 
Corpus exhibits (S 277) senon . cearricge; the Epinal comes 
nearer to what there originally must have been, with its 
senon cearruccae, i.e. Seon ceannunccae = Ston sceauungae. Cp. 
Erfurt (C. G. L., V. 389, 36), seon germen inutile stue specula. 
Sweet just exhibits the gloss. Perhaps a strong past parti- 
ciple of scedwian is hidden in the seuuin glossing probum, 
Corpus Glossary, P 572; it would be substitute for a Latin 
spectatum. Cp. tbid. S 460, spectatus probatus. 

54) Aaen, ‘hen’; on record in the Erfurt (C. G. L., V. 390, 
11), scarpinat scripithaen, which is mutilated and corrupted 
from scalpurit gallina scrifith haen. 

55) bridd-raest, ‘chicken-roost,’ ‘perch’; on record in the 
Corpus Glossary, P 188, partica . reodnaesc, 1.e. particaares- 
draest = partica uredd raest = pertica bridd raest; cp. C. G. L., 
V. 130, 20, . . . dicttur et patibulum trames(= traucs = 
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trabes = trabs).id partica 1n qua PULLI DORMIENTES adprensi 
sunt. 

56) bécc = OHG. becchi, ‘basin’; on record in the Corpus 
Glossary, J 465, incatamo inbece, i.e. in catino in becce; cp. 
Codex Bezae Matt. 26, 23, 0 evBamrropevoo Thy yelpa pet Epou 
ea To TpUBadiov ovtod pe Trapadwoet, guli| [7 ]ntinguet manum 
mecum in parapside hic me tradit; Ahd. Gl. 1. 721, 16, parab- 
sis kebita t catinus t acetabulum maius. Perhaps also Ld. 23, 
labrum ambonem haet, represents labrum ambonem t baec = 
becc; ambo is Greek, aduBov, ‘a raised (projecting) rim’; 
labrum would then appear in its twofold significance, mean- 
ing either ‘rim’ or ‘basin’; on # mixed up with 4 cp. 
Hessels’ Corpus Glossary, Introd. XXXII.; on # mixed up 
with w, ibid. XXXI.; on w with 4, z¢d. XXXVII. Cp. also 
Ahd. G/. Il. 670, 38, labris pechinun. To think Ld. 23 of 
‘hat,’ as Sweet, OF 7, p. 481°, has done, is just as impossible 
as to explain decc by ‘ back’ (Sweet, OF 7, p. 477”), unless we 
take ‘ back’ in the dialect sense of ‘ basin.’ 

57) stoepan, ‘to steep’ = German (Berlin) stippen = ein- 
tauchen; on record in the Corpus Glossary, J 466, initiatum . 
gestocpid ; inttiatum either developed from tnitictum = intinc- 
tum, or was explained by ¢ntinctum, for which the Old Eng- 
lish gestocpid was substituted. Sweet, OFT, p. 651, explains 
stoepan wrongly as meaning to ‘begin.’ Corpus Glossary, J 
465 and 466, are probably closely connected. 

58) swearmian, ‘to form swarms’; on record in the Epznal/- 
Corpus as well as in the Erfurt. The Epinal (C. G. L., V. 
350, 45) has coaluissent suornodun; the Corpus, C 591, with a 
slight change, coa/uissent suornadun; the Erfurt (C. G. L., 
V. 350, 45) alone has coa/uissent suarnadun. As the refer- 
ence is undoubtedly to Orosius, V. II, 2, mamgue cum per 
totam Africam immensae lucustarum multitudines coaLuts- 
SENT .. ., it is easy to see that swornadun (suarnadun) must 
represent a suormadun (suarmadun); on na interchanging 
with m, cp. Archiv f. Lat. Lex. X22 p. 195. Sweet, OFT, 
p. 576", takes the word as meaning ‘ coagulate.’ 

59) scyrf-haga = German Schiirf-Hacke = ‘hoe’; on record 
in the Ld. 43, “igones ferrum fusorium (i.e. fossorium) tyr- 
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fahga ; the gloss refers to Joel 3, 10, and is also exhibited by 
Steinmeyer-Sievers, Add. GZ. I. 678, 1; scyrf, having become 
styrf, could easily lose its s; cp. Archiv f. Lat. Lex. 1.1. 

60) wurpul, ‘inclined to throw the rider’; on record in the 
Corpus Glossary, S 575, stenax (= sternax) wurpul,; it refers 
to Virgil’s 4/n., 12, 364. 

The prototype of Scotch fleech, ‘to wheedle, coax,’ seems 
to be hidden away in what we read in the Erfurt (C. G. L., 
V. 373, 8), mulcet friad, where friad may represent a fzccad; 
the Epinal has mulcet friat and the Corpus Glossary, M 350, 
mulcet. lenit. friat. On r for / cp. WW 357, 14, where 
anses raestras probably stands for ansas haeftlas ; it is even 
possible that these two glosses have been conflated, viz. amites 
raeftras and ansas haeftlas; haeftl would correspond to Ger- 
man Hefte/. Compare also Corpus Glossary, B 138, biperti- 
tum herbid = healfid. Also of brotden, ‘interwoven, plaited, 
braided,’ the Old English prototype may be extant in the 
bordan on record in Corpus Glossary, M 175, melito. meditor . 
meadrobordan. That these two glosses have been crowded on 
one line, is quite evident, viz. : 

1) melito (=perero) . mediter and 
2) meadro . bordan = maeandro brogdaen ? 


The reference would be to the ‘cunningly woven’ border of 
the ch/lamys given to the victor, which Virgil, 42”. V, 250-51, 
speaks of : Victori chlamydem auratam quam plurima circum | 
purpura Maeandro duplict Meliboea cucurrit. Compare also 
Beda, Hom. I, No. 29, p. 394, spyrte 670, swa swa ze sylfe witon, 
of rixum gebréden od0¢ of palmtwjgum. On the disappearance 
of g, cp. C. G. L., V. 372, 29, maostratus (= magistratus) 
senatus. Probably to x. III. 516, Arcturum pluutasque 
Hyadas geminosque Triones is to be referred what we find in 
the Erfurt (C. G. L., V. 365, 34), Avadas red gaesram, which 
in the Lpinal-Corpus reads hyadas raedgaesram (Epinal: 
raed gaesram). I should say raedgaesram developed from 
raédsacran = racgscacrran = regnsteorran, the ‘rain-stars.’ Cp. 


Jean Paul’s Regengestirn (see Grimm, Deutsch. Wd. s.v.). 
-Is Old English 4zndan represented by inter glossing fos in 
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the Erfurt? (C. G. L., V. 322, 24)? The entire gloss reads 
pos inter superfluum conpositum opere quadratum. The pre- 
ceding one is fortentosus pigmentum. It seems plain that 
there is some disturbance of the proper arrangement. May 
be that we have to restore the proper order this way: 


1) portentosus supernaturalis 
2) pos hindan 

3) pigmentum conpositio 

4) ... opere quadratum 


A very puzzling gloss is Erfurt? (C. G. L., V. 295, 4) 
filistrus fimbria. Remembering how often these glosses 
have been inverted, we may get at a proper understanding 
by applying the remedy of inversion. Then we would have 
jimbria filistrus ; as a has the tendency to become 7, #/4 may 
represent f/a, and s=S, abbreviation of swe. So there re- 
sults fimbria fila siue trus. Now, trus reminds us strongly 
of dres glossing limbus (Corpus Glossary, L 243, limbus . Ores . 
liste), or oresta (that is ora # lista), ibid. O 229. As a and u 
are continually mixed up, ¢rus would stand for ¢ras, and that 
for thraes. However, I am loth to accept ¢éraes as final, 
though Sweet has given it a place in his Dictionary. Juvencus, 
when paraphrasing the well-known passage of Matthew (14, 
36, et rogabant eum ut uel fimbriam uestimenti etus tangerent), 
expresses it by saying (Zvang. Hist. III. 130) westisque 
attingere FILA | EXTREMA exoptant. Hence it would seem 
probable that the common Latin interpretation of fimdria 
was extrema fila. Then ¢thraes, representing fi/a, may stand 
for thraec = thraet'=thraed. The probability of this view 
seems to be strengthened by the synonym /és¢e, appearing 
side by side with draes, to explain “¢mbus. Liste = German 
Letste = English /zs¢ (in the phrase ‘to enter the lists’), is, as 
far as I can see, nothing but the Anglicized Latin /zsta, which 
is a derivative of /:c-zum, ‘thread.’ To enter the ‘lists’ 
means, accordingly, to get inside the ‘cord’ marking off the 
arena. Also an English word may be concealed in autem, 


1/ is represented bys in the Zrfurt, C. CG. L., V. 319, 44, pede seplim caute 
sensim = pedetéptim = pedetemptim. 
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the apparently Latin interpretation of cararatus, Erfurt,? V. 
275, 23. I think caraxatus = charaxatus was interpreted by 
Latin scriptus. Then autem must represent wuten = uuuten 
uuriten. It is also possible to read charaxatis writum. 


Words wrongly explained by Sweet. 


OET, p. 578*, ‘hacdcole, sf. “a plant.” (Cp. 570, haetcolae 
colomata.’ Read calymmata haeccolae, i.e. haecole = haectle. 
Cp. the German name of Wodan, Hackelberg. Probably 
with the same word we have to do in the FErfurt?(C. G. L., 
V. 227, 45), racana huitil sax; huitil, if all right, can hardly 
mean anything else but ‘white garment’; and I don’t see 
how vacana can be made to agree with that. Racana occurs 
in the Epistles of St. Gregory (XI. 1, propterca misimus 
laenas XV., rachanas XXX., lectos XV.), and as according to 
Georges there is also a byform raga or raca, the word may 
be connected with ON. vegg, ‘rough (goat's) hair.’ It would 
then seem that it signifies a coarse cloak or blanket, like the 
Italic sagum. In fact, sagum is explained by Awete/, WW 
158, 10. 

OET, p. 595", Sweet infers a hacs, sn. ‘heath,’ from Ff. 
269, hacth (calomacus). Cp. haet, Ld. het, Ep. 1007, haeth, 
Ef. haedth, Cp. hact. Now, the Leyden (Sweet's Ld. 162) 
reads plainly ca/omaucus het, and that points rather to the 
‘hat’ than to the ‘heath.’ Cp. C. G. L., V. 458, 24, galerum 
pylleum (i.e. pileum) pastorum detunco factum ; tbid. V. 458, 
25, galeros calamaucos. Calamaucus is to be connected with 
late Greek xadvpav«iov, also by metathesis xapndavecor, 
shortened to caunXavar in modern Greek. The word prob- 
ably developed from «aAvypatiov. In modern Greek it sig- 
nifies a monk’s cap. 

OET, p. 478°, we read staeg, s. ‘pond, pool,’ on the 
strength of -/. 962, staeg uel meri (stagnum). In the dic- 
tionary Sweet would make it appear that s/aeg represents a 
Latin stagnum ; but in fact it is but misreading of scaeg = 
saeg, ‘sea, lake.’ ’ 

OET, p. 550%, oem-seten is explained as ‘shoot, slip’; but 
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the Corpus Glossary’'s (A 534) amtes . oemsetinne wiingeardes 
does surely not justify such an explanation. We have again 
to do here with 5, misread for 0, oemsetinne has sprung from 
chisetinne = cndisetinne, and endisetinne wiingeardes is sub- 
stitute fora former Latin extremi ordines uineae. Cp. C. G.L., 
V. 265, 46, antes extrimi ordinesuinearum. It means, then, 
the ‘end-rows of the vineyard.’ Cp. Akxd. G/. II. 364, 39, 
antes enti, a gloss referring to Phocae Ars. 428, 6. In his 
dictionary Sweet exhibits ocmseten = + ymbseten, ‘shoot,’ 
and again ‘ymb-seten*, vE. (= very early) ocmseten, f. ‘ shoot, 
slip.’ 

I wonder what Sweet’s idea of the composition of ‘faer- 
bena ~ u {for o}’ is, that he can explain it by ‘sazlor. I 
have not been able to find a trace of the word in his glossary 
to the texts, but he exhibits it as very carly in his dictionary. 
It occurs in the Erfurt? (C. G. L., V. 290, 27), epifates 
faerbenu. Now, epifates is very likely corrupted from 
cpiuates = cpibates, and that is not a ‘sailor,’ but a ‘pas- 
senger,’ ‘a man paying for his passage on board ship,’ as 
it is explained in the Leyden (C. G. L., V. 423, 11): ept- 
batis qui peruenicnt et dant nabulum pro nauigatione. As 
nabulum (i.e. naulum) is explained in the Corpus Glossary, 
N 47, by ferescaet= German Fahr-schatz, ‘fare,’ it would 
seem natural that the man paying his ‘fare’ might be called 
ferescaetta ; and it is possible that this word is hidden in the 
faerbenu on record. Faerbenu may represent a former faeru- 
ena, Which may have developed from faerccecca = faerscecca 
= faerscetta = fersceatta. 

As first quotation for OE. ford = ‘forth,’ Sweet prints, 
OET, p. 575", the Epinal gloss, 529, a fordh (in dies) = Ff. 
a forthe, Cp. a forht. Vf we turn to the Corpus Glossariorum 
Latinorum, we find (V. 366, 41) the Erfurt gloss exhibited 
this way: zzdies crudesceret aforthe, while the Epinal reads, 
indtes crudesceret a fordh; the Corpus Glossary has, in dies 
crudesceret aforht. Now Sweet assumed that the Old English 
interpretation was to explain zm dies. He was probably led 
to think so by remembering German /infort (fort-an). But 
surely zz dies cannot mean ‘in the future,’ and no Latin 
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glossator can ever have thought of explaining it by 7 
(tempus) posterum (cp. WW 84, 23, 7% posterum ford on), for 
which a ford would have to be considered the substitute. 
And how are we then to explain the reading of the Frfurt 
aforthe? There is a way to account for it, if we take the 
interpretation as referring to the whole phrase; that is to 
say, if we conceive that the Old English glossator found 
a Latin interpretation like acrior fieret. For this he put 
his afror uuearth. If that was written afror uarth, it could 
—owing to the custom of the scribes to indiscriminately 


use # and f—easily turn to afror farthe, and then to afor 


forthe, which, when written as one word, could give rise to 
the intentional or inadvertent dropping of one for. The 
gloss refers (as I have shown in the Archiv f. Lat. Lex. X.*) 
to Oros. IV. 3, 5, cum pestilentia in dies crudesceret, auctores 
suasere pontifices ut ludi scaentict dits expetentibus ederentur. 

Also to Orosius (III. 12, 21) refers the Lpinal-Erfurt 
gloss, 736=C. G. L., V. 378, 15, piraticam uutcing sceadae 
(Ef) piraticum uutcing sceadan(Ep.). The Corpus Glossary 
(P 391) concurs with the £rfurt in reading firaticam, and so 
we find, Oros. III. 12, 21, pivaticam quoque exercere institutt. 
Hence Sweet cannot be right in assuming, OF 7, p. 462", a 
scada, sm. ‘thief.’ Very likely the glossator found as Latin 
interpretation maritimum latrocinium, for which the Erfurt 
glossator put the nominative wwuicing sceadae = scead(a)e, 
while the Efznal-Corpus glossators, having reference to the 
case of the lemma, put the accusative sceadan. Right here 
I will remark that in a goodly number of instances the read- 
ing of the Corpus is concurrent with that of the Zpzna/. 
Just what the relations of the Corpus-Epinal and the Erfurt 
are, we shall be able to decide only when the supplement to 
the Corpus Glossariorum shall have been issued. 

OET, p. 620, Sweet quotes ‘suzd-streo, s.’ from Ef. 973, 
snid ~ (sisca); Ef. ~ streu, Cp. 13, snithstreo (gacila). He 
does not offer there any explanation, but in his dictionary he 
doubtingly suggests (Bosworth-Toller’s) ‘carline-thistle.’ It 
seems to me quite plain that the word means exactly what 
its component parts imply, viz. ‘cut-up straw’ = German 
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‘ Schuitt-stroh’ =‘ Hacksel’ ; sisca probably represents psista 
= nota, while gacila is =§ acila= graece acira = axvupa. 
From Ff. 157(=C. G. L., V. 348, 7) bona scaet = Ef. = 
Cp., Sweet OET, p. 481°, infers a scaett ‘sm. payment, tribute.’ 
That any Latin glossator could have explained dona in such 
a manner as to enable the Old English glossator to substitute 
his scaett for it, is in itself very improbable and becomes the 
more so when we find such glosses as 602 scaettas, WW 195, 
10, and dona scet, WW 358, 22; bon scettas, WW 358, 23. 
What we have to understand by them may be seen from 
WW 195, 7, dota arcus uel geoc; tbid., 195, 8, boias catenas 
sweorcopsas uel handcopsas ; bona scaet is then misreading for 
botta scaec ; boiia represents a Greek Bdea which neuter plural 
turned into a Latin feminine singular; the Latin interpretation 
probably read catena, for which the Old English scaec stands 
(cp. Low Saxon schéke, ‘link of a chain’); derivative of this 
is sceacul glossing columbar, WW 107, 10, from which sprung 
modern English ‘shackle’; apparently the same word occurs 
WW 517, 2, plectra sceacelas ; but the first ¢ of that is mis- 
reading for ¢, which itself is corruption of /, so that we have 
to restore s/eacelas = German ‘ Sch/égel.’ Sweet, in his dic- 
tionary, refers to this corrupted sceace/as, when under scacol 
he gives as second meaning of the word: (/)plectrum. Botas 
corrupted to da/us we read in the Epinal-Erfurt, C. G. L., 
V. 346, 55; the Old English interpretation is there zsaern 
fetor, ‘iron fetter’; the Corpus (B 38)reads balus . tsernfeotor. 
OET, p. 554", Sweet quotes a noun wa//uc from Ep. 557, 
uuluc (inuolutus) = Ef. = Cp.; Ld. 112, uuluc (inuolucrus). 
He does not explain the word, but, it would seem, he refers 
to it, when exhibiting in his dictionary wz/lic, ‘woolly.’ 
However, the gloss in question refers to Ezek. 27, 24, to 
which the reading ¢xuolucrus of the Leyden Glossary clearly 
points. We read there in the Vulgate: zpsi negotiatores tut 
multifariam rnvoLucris hyacinthi et polymitorum gazarumque 
pretiosarum quae obuolutae et astrictae erant funibus, cedros 
quoque habebant in negotiationibus tuts, That we rightly 
refer the word there, is clearly proven by the Old English 
gloss, which Steinmeyer exhibits 11. Akd. GZ. I. 640, 15, 16, 
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inuoluclis dicitur quando inuoluitur uestimentum 2. vulluch ; 
uulluc is then what the German would call a Wickel-Tuch, 
‘a shawl.’ 

On the strength of “Lf. 402 feormat (fouit) = Cp.-Ef. 
*cacormad, Sweet exhibits, OF 7, p. 529°, a verb feormian, 
‘support, cherish,’ but we can confidently say that this ought 
to be weormian = wearmtan, ‘to warm,’ which is the usual 
rendering of fouere; f and wu interchange constantly. — Ac- 
cording to Sweet, there is an Old English dord-rima meaning 
‘rim.’ So he states, OF 7, p. 509”, on the strength of Zd. 112 
bordremum (rimis). As that is a gloss taken from Gregory's 
Dialogues (3, 36, p. 357), which occurs again Ld. 117 (rimts 
cinum), we shall say that derdremum must be misreading for 
bordsemum = bordsaemum = bordseamum, ‘ board-seams,’ ‘ fis- 
sures in boards.’ The gloss is also exhibited Add. G/. II. 246, 
45. The word to be posited is then dord-seam. Probably, 
instead of /00-rima, ‘gums,’ which Sweet infers from Lr. 39 
todreomum ( gingis), we should read /00-goma. 

Nor can I have any faith in the gedind that Sweet, OF 7, 
p. 509”, posits on account of Ld. 83 ebind (tenacitas uentris). 
He does not explain it there, but the meaning of cost:veness, 
assigned among others to gedind in his dictionary, evidently 
reproduces the above fenacitas uentris. As tenere with its 
derivatives appears usually explained by /¢4éan with its deri- 
vatives, we shall hardly go amiss when supposing that edznd 
stands for hebind, which may represent a Aebcnds5 = hebtnod = 
haefinod.— Why the Anglo-Saxon should have called the 
Parca a burg-run, ‘a magic being of the burg,’ is not plain. 
True, we know of castle-haunting ‘white ladies,’ but they 
are rather an invention of the late Middle Ages. The cur- 
rent idea of a Parca was surely that of ‘fate.’ Such, in 
fact, is the explanation of Parce we find (C. G. L., V. 318, 
47) in the Erfur?: Parce facta (i.e. fata) uel fortune meliores 
(ze. mulieres), ‘die Schicksals-Frauen,’ as the German would 
say. If, therefore, we find /p. 761 parcas burgrunae=Ef. = 
Cp. burgrune, we shall not with Sweet, OF 7, p. 636, posit a 
burg-run, ‘sorceress,’ but rather a wurdrun=uuyrd-run, ‘a 


weird sister.. On d for g cp. C.G.L., V. 114, 22, lurdo . 
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gloto = lurgo = lurco glutto; V. 268, 1, impendit = impingit. 
Wroht-spitel, on record in Cp. 1943 (susurio) and explained by 
Sweet, OFT, p. 514", as slandering, is not to be connected with 
spittan, as he would make us believe in his Déctionary, but 
with sweg; we ought to read wroht-swigel=wroht-swegel (accu- 
sationes sonans), ‘scandal-whisperer’ = German ‘Ohrenblaser.’ 

According to Sweet, OFT, p. 488°, the galluc glossing 
galla, Epinal 466 (= Erf. = Cp.), refers to a plant we now 
call ‘comfrey.’ This he gives also in his Students Dictionary 
of Anglo-Saxon as the meaning of the word. His authority 
for it is Bosworth, who, in turn, relies on Somner. Now 
Somner, in his Dictionary, quotes, in the first place, a galloc, 
to which, sure enough, he assigns the meaning of ‘comfrey’ 
among others. He records, however, also a ga/luc, ‘Galla 
D. and MS., a fruit called gaules, also an oak-apple.’ The 
entry ga//oc is probably identical with the siafitum gallac we 
meet with, WW 298, 20. At any rate, Somner gives by the 
side of ‘comfrey’ also ‘wall-wort’ as further meaning, and 
that would fit with symphyton. The entry galluc is con- 
fessedly based on the gloss ga//a galluc of the Cotton MS. 
Cleopatra A IIL. printed WW 412, 38, a glossary that in 
its essentials coincides with the Corpus Glossary. If, there- 
fore, we are to follow Somner’s authority in explaining ga//uc, 
we must assign to it the meaning of ‘ gall-nut’ or ‘ oak-apple.’ 
And, in fact, we shall not go amiss by doing so, inasmuch as 
the gloss in question is Virgilian, taken from Georg. IV. 267, 
proderit et tunsum gallac admiscere saporem. As to the gloss 
sinfitum gallac, apparently referring to a plant called ‘com- 
frey’ or ‘ wall-wort,’ it would seem very probable that ga//ac 
= galluc has been wrongly joined to s¢xfitum. Let us sup- 
pose that the latter word was written szfi¢#; then there was 
surely occasion for a scribe, while copying, to mix it up with 
a neighboring s/sita = cicida = xnxida. For this was the 
word in common use instead of the literary ga//a, as we 
learn from C. G. L., V. 297, 48, galla sizuca rusticae= 
V. 337, 27, stsuga rustice galla, wherewith compare V. 204, 
9, galla genus pigment; quo|d| grect cecidam dicunt. This 
vulgar name cicida is also hidden away in the adriatica 
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(WW 133, 20), or adriaca (WW 322, 14), appearing as lemma 
of galluc. For WW 133, 20, adriatica uel malum terrae 
galluc is mutilated from galla id [est] cicida uel malum cerri 
galluc, as is also WW 322, 14, adriaca galluc, nothing but 
[| galla| id |est| cictda galluc. Malum cerri corresponds ex- 
actly to English ‘oak-apple,’ while ga//uc is Anglicized gadla, 
formed on the pattern of dca//uc and the like. MWalum terra 
= malum cerri is the lemma of ga//oc, WW 451, 8. 

OET, p. 598", Sweet quotes from CP. 1872 (sinopede rede- 
stan), a noun rede-stan, without trying to explain it. In his 
Student's Dictionary he has, however, ‘ vede-sta@n m. once 
synophites (precious stone) G/.’ I do not know of any 
precious stone called synophites, but even if there is anything 
like that, redes‘an cannot refer to it. Isidore, Etym. XIX. 
17, 3, tells us plainly of a red stone called s¢vopfzs that took 
its name from the town of Sinope, in the neighborhood of 
which it was dug. There were three species of it, he says, 
‘rubra et minus rubra et inter has media. Redestan is then 
a stone to make red with, and answers to German ZAo‘ée/. 
The gloss is evidently taken from Jerem. 22, 14, factt laqgue- 
aria pingitque sinopede, to which passage also belongs the gloss 
pingit fachit (Epinal-Corpus). Here it is again to be noted 
that Epznal and Corpus concur in reading faehit, while the 
Erfurt has facthit =faechit. Concerning redestan, compare 
Ahd. Gl. 1. 630, 68, sinopide rothsteine t ogre. 

On the strength of such a gloss as Epinal (C. G. L., V. 
349, 14), duccula bucc = Corpus Glossary, B 223, buccula buuce 
= Erfurt (C. G. L., V. 349, 14), duccula bua, Sweet posits a 
bucc m. ‘beaver of helmet.’ That ducc was the Old English 
expression for the beaver of a helmet is a gratuitous assump- 
tion, and yet Sweet exhibits the word in his Dictionary with- 
out even hinting at its doubtfulness. As the Corpus Glossary 
plainly reads duuc, and as in the Erfurt? (C. G. L., V. 318, 2 
we find patera fiola uel bucula calicis, one might be inclined 
to think we had to do here with diac, ‘ bulky vessel,’ ‘ pitcher.’ 
But we meet C. G. Z., IV. 314, 45, with duccula bucca in a 
glossary where there is no idea of Old English interpretation ; 
again we find IV. 27, 3, ducula bacca, and IV. 489, 32, ducula 
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uacca dimitine = V. 272, 29 (Erfurt*), bacula uaccadiminu- 
tiuae, wherewith compare IV. 212, 40, dbucala uaccula. 
Hence it would appear that neither a pitcher nor a beaver, 
but a cow, is meant. Read then ducula uacca, following the 
traces of Erfurt. 

Shall we with Sweet (OF 7, p. 641) assign the meaning of 
‘eel’ to doo/, glossing murenula, Cp. 1337 = Corpus Glossary, 
M 302? I think it is safer to say that swrenula refers to the 
ornament mentioned in the Vulgate, Num. 31. 50, Cant. 1, 10. 
Isa. 3. 20. Then do0/ may stand for bec! = beg/ = German 
Biigel, which ought to be spelled Aiege/; cp. the expression 
geschnicgelt und gebtegelt =‘ dressed up like a very dude.’ 

As to the Corpus gloss, Cp. 907 = Corpus Glossary, F 293, 
foras . bolcan. Sweet's explanation (OFT, p. 578°), dolca, 
‘sm. gangway in a ship,’ seems to be corroborated by the 
OHG. gloss agiauta (=agia uta) bolchin, on record in 
Heinrici Swamarium, Ahd. Gl. Ill. 164, 19. As foras, not 
foros, is the lemma of do/can, I had formerly been inclined to 
think that foras . bolcan was truncation of egerere foras . bol- 
can, ‘to belch forth, to vomit,’ and I referred the gloss to 
Oros. V. 6, 5, clausa undiqgue mari (the talk is about Sicily) 
egerere foras non facile potest intestinum malum. 

To Deut. 23. 12 probably refers the Corpus gloss, A 328, 
aegesta . gors, which Sweet, OF 7, p. 578", explains as gorst, 
‘sm. gorse, furze.’ But it is rather gorr= gor, ‘dung,’ as is 
plain from egesta humo operies, ‘cover up your excrements 
with earth.” Wrong gemination of consonants is frequent. 


Ortro B. SCHLUTTER. 


Hartrorp HiGu ScHoo.. 
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NOTES ON THE OLD ENGLISH CHR/ST7 
(320, 952). 


HRIST 317-325 contains a paraphrase of Ezek. 44. 2. 
The passage runs: 


Ic pe meg secgan pet sod geweard 

pet das gyldnan gatu giet sume sipe 
God sylf wile, g#stes mzgne, 
gef@lsian, Fader zlmihtig, 

ond, purh pa feestan locu, foldan néosan 
ond hio ponne efter him éce stondad 
simle singales swa becl¥sed 

pet n®nig oper, nympe Nergend God, 
hy #fre ma eft onluced. 


Various commentators before the time of Cynewulf had 
interpreted the verse of Ezekiel to apply to the Virgin 
Mary. This view is represented by Aélfric, H/omzlies 1. 
194: ‘“Pis geat ne bis nanum menn geopenod, ac se Hlaford 
ana fzrd inn purh pet geat, and eft ait fers, and hit bid be- 
locen on é€cnysse.”” pt beclf¥sede geat on Godes hise 
getacnode pone halgan mzigdhad p#re éadigan Marian. Se 
Hlaford, ealra hlaforda Hlaford, pat is Crist, bec6m on hire 
innod, and surh hi on menniscnysse wears acenned, and pet 
geat bid belocen on écnysse; pet is, pet Maria was mzeden 
zr Szre cenninge, and m#den on d3#re cenninge, and m#den 
zfter 3#re cenninge.’ 

The point to be here considered is the meaning to be 
assigned to v. 320, and this is dependent upon the interpre- 
tation of gefelsian. Thorpe translates it by ‘make pure’; 
Grein (Dichtungen), by ‘verherlichen’; Gollancz, by ‘glorify’ 
(Cynewulf's Christ) and ‘make resplendent’ (/-xreter Book). 
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In the Sprachschatz, Grein assigns to gefé/sian the meanings 
‘lustrare, expiare, mundare, purificare, clarificare.’ 

Professor Bright, of the Johns. Hopkins University, in a 
communication to me, proposes to read gefestnian for gefel- 
sian. He says: ‘Gefestnian, taken with festan of the next 
line, reflects in a striking way the special emphasis of the 
original passage: “ This gate shall be shut . . . therefore it 
shall be shut”; cf. also ll. 251-2, which shows that the closed 
gates were particularly in mind.’ These lines are: 

Ond pa gyldnan geatu, pe in geardagum 
ful longe &r bilocen stodan. 


I propose to retain gefe/sian, and to translate it by ‘pass 
through.’ 

That Grein is correct in assigning to gef@/sian (and also to 
felstan) the meaning ‘lustrare’ is shown by a comparison 
with the Wright-Wiilcker Vocabularies, where (438 28) we 
have: ‘lustrans, fielsende.’ This, however, does not deter- 
mine the meaning of fe/sende, since /ustrare has various 
definitions. Of these, the commonest in the Vulgate is ‘ pass 
through,’ ‘go through.’ Thus, too, in the Vocabularies (434 3): 
‘lustrata, geondhworfen,’ and (438 39): ‘lustraturus, geondfér- 
ende.’ Since it has been shown that the well-known Latin 
meaning of ‘lustrare’ as ‘traverse,’ ‘pass through,’ must 
have been familiar to OE. scholars through the Vulgate, and 
is unmistakably recognized in OE. itself; and since, as we 
have seen, fé/sian is used in OE. as an equivalent of 
lustrare, we need not hesitate to assign to the OE. verb in 
our line the meaning of ‘traverse,’ ‘pass through,’ if the 
context appears to demand it. 

That the context does demand it is, I think, evident: v. 
321 is the gloss on gef@é/sian ; ‘3as gyldnan gatu . . . God 

.. wile . . . gefzlsian’ is thus corroborated, explained, and 
expanded by ‘ purh pa fzestan locu foldan néosan.’ 

So far as action is concerned, there is no question any- 
where of the shutting of the gate; the gate is conceived as 
already shut, and attention is directed to the passage through 
(cf. the ‘far’ inn’ and ‘it fers’ of AElfric). That this is true 
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may be seen from the comment of Ambrose (//. I. 7): ‘Quz 
est illa porta sanctuarii, porta illa exterior ad orientem, quz 
manet clausa, et nemo, inquit, pertransibit per eam, nisi solus 
Deus Israel? Nonne hec porta Maria est, per quam in hunc 
mundum Redemptor zx¢ravit?’ Professor Bright’s proposed 
change to gefestnian, so far from giving a better sense, would 
merely weaken the festan of the next line: the gate which 
has just been fastened has not, to the imagination, the same 
character of impermeability as that which has long been 
locked (cf. the ‘ful longe zr’ of v. 252, if that passage is to 
be connected with this) And why should the ‘ Father Al- 
mighty’ fasten the gates in order that immediately, in the 
next line, he may pass through them? This is neither 
Scripture nor poetry. 


Cynewulf, in describing the end of the world, mentions 
the voice of the celestial trumpet, and the winds that blow 
from seven quarters, rousing and devastating the world with 
tempest. These winds, then, according to the received text 
of the Christ (v. 952), 

fyllaS mid feore foldan gesceafte. 


Thorpe translates : 
With their breath shall fell the earth’s creation, 


Grein translates (apparently after Ettmiiller): 


Und fiillen all mit Feuer die Fluren dieser Erde. 


Gollancz renders (Christ): 
O’erthrowing all creation with their breath ; 


(Exeter Book): 


And with their breath o’erthrow the earth’s creation. 


Ettmiiller (Scopas and Boceras) emends féore to fire. Grein, 
apparently accepting this in his Déchtungen (see above), 
afterwards interprets féore as the abl. ‘vita’ (Germania X. 
420), comparing v. 974: 

Fylled on foldwong fyres egsan. 
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As against the rendering of Thorpe and Gollancz, ‘breath,’ 
it may be urged that, though /eor/ is of frequent occurrence 
in the poetry, this meaning is nowhere found. As against 
Ettmiiller’s emendation, there is no suggestion of fire in this 
context, but only of wind, uproar, and tempest. As against 
Grein’s later rendering, ‘life,’ the word has here no perti- 
nence; do these winds fill the creatures of the earth with 
life? A mere glance at the passage will show the absurdity 
of such a hypothesis. 

I would make the simplest sort of emendation, and read 
fére (Anglian for fére). This involves only the suppression 
of a single letter, which, owing to the relative frequency of 
feorh in this poem ( feorh: fér:: 11:2; in all but one instance 
in an oblique case, and so without 4), might easily have in- 
truded; it is supported by the md fére of 867; and in the 
latter passage it is again gesceafte, appositional with fo/d- 
biende, which is the object of the verb. If this is accepted, 
fyllad means, of course, ‘ fill.’ 

As for the use of fér (f@r) in the modern sense of ‘ fear,’ 
we might compare the use of ¢vemor in the Dies lre: 


Quantus /remor est futurus 
Quando iudex est venturus, 
Cuncta stricte discussurus ! 


Tuba, mirum spargens sonum, etc. 


In the Christ (cf. 941 ff.), as in the Dies Jra, the coming of 
the Judge (4:/mthtig, folca Weard ), inspires terror, expressed 
by egsan /réa, 946; in both the mention of the Lord, and of 
the effect of his appearance, is immediately followed by that 


of the trumpet. 
ALBERT S. Cook. 


YacLe University. 
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AN UNNOTED SOURCE OF CHAPMAN’S 
ALL FOOLS. 


N Koeppel’s study! of Chapman one of the sources of 
Al! Fools has unaccountably escaped mention. The two 
sources given for the play are: for the main plot, the //eaw- 
tontimorumenos of Terence; for the Cornelio-Gazetta episodes, 
Shakespeare's Master Ford in 7he Merry Wives of Windsor. 
The connection with Shakespeare can hardly be considered 
provec, but there is no doubt that for the bulk of his play 
Chapman's original was the //eautontimorumenos. The equiv- 
alent characters are: Gostanzo=Chremes, Valerio = Clitipho, 
Marc Antonio = Menedemus, Fortunio = Clinia, Rinaldo = 
Syrus, Gratiana = Bacchus, Bellanora= Antiphila. But such 
a table of correspondences must be understood as_ based 
mainly on the outer activity of the persons and their respec- 
tive shares in the plot, not on their individual characters, 
except in so far as these are determined by the plot. 
Especially is this true of Gostanzo and Valerio. These 
two may, indeed, as regards their value in the action, rightly 
be considered as equivalent respectively to Chremes and 
Clitipho, but in their characterization Chapman certainly 
took his suggestion, not from the //eautontimorumenos, but 
from the Ade/phz. It may be well to recapitulate enough of 
this comedy to show the points of likeness. Demea, an old 
Athenian, with conservative notions as to the education of 
young men, has two sons. One of these, Aéschinus, he gives 
to his brother, Micio, to be adopted. The other son, Ctesipho, 
Demea keeps and brings up on his farm just outside the city. 
He keeps the young man busy at farm-work under the strict- 
est supervision, gives him warnings many and solemn against 


1E. Koeppel: Quellen-studien zu den Dramen George Chapman's, Philip 
Massinger’s und John ford’s. Strassburg, 1897. 
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the temptations of the city, and thinks that by these means 
he has formed a model youth. Aéschinus, on the other hand, 
lives in Athens with his uncle and adopted father, Micio, a 
man of quite different type from Demea. Micio is burdened 
with no strict moral code; his chief desire is to win and hold 
AEschinus’ affection and confidence, and to this end he gives 
his adopted son entire freedom, provides him with money for 
every indulgence, and condones every offence. Demea, com- 
ing to town, reproaches his brother for this course, which he 
declares is ruining the boy, and holds up for imitation his 
own way of bringing up Ctesipho, on the farm, away from 
temptation. Now the actual fact is that this supposed model 
young farmer has in reality slipped away to the city, and, 
aided by his more expert city brother, is indulging in all the 
excesses that Demea has been inveighing against. It is not, 
however, until the end of the play that Demea finds all this 
out, and throughout the five acts he continues to praise his 
son’s steadiness, and his own wisdom as an educator of youth. 

From this brief részmé it will be apparent how close is the 
parallel between Demea and Ctesipho on the one hand, and 
Gostanzo and Valerio on the other —a parallel too complex 
to be accidental. The resemblance —in spirit even more 
than in words — extends to some of the dialogue. Take, for 
example, the following passage, where the slave Syrus, who 
is in the young men’s confidence, encourages Demea in his 
complacent error : — 

[They are talking of the city youth’s latest bit of miscon- 
duct. ] 


Syr. Would you indeed have suffered that son of yours to act 
thus? 

Dem. I, suffer him? Would I not have smelt it out six months 
before he attempted it? 

Syr. Need I be told by you of your foresight ? 

Dem. \ pray he may only continue the same he is at present ! 

Syr. Just as each person wishes his son to be, so he turns out. 

Dem. What news of him? Have you seen him to-day? 

Syr. What, your son? [Aside.] I'll pack him off into the coun- 
try. [Zo Demea.] 1 fancy he’s busy at the farm long before this. 
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Dem. Are you quite sure he is there ? 

Syr. What !— when I saw him part of the way myself — 

Dem. Very good. I was afraid he might be loitering here. 

Syr. And extremely angry, too. 

Dem. Why so? 

Syr. He attacked his brother in the Forum with strong language 
about this music-girl. 

Dem. Do you really say so? 

Syr. Oh dear, he didn’t at all mince the matter; for just as the 
money was being counted out, the gentleman came upon us by 
chance, and began exclaiming, ‘Oh A%schinus, that you should per- 
petrate these enormities! that you should be guilty of actions so 
disgraceful to our family !’ 

Dem. Oh, I shall weep for joy. 


* * « * * * * o 
May he be preserved to me! I trust he will be like his forefathers. 
[ Weeping. ] 

Syr. [Aside.| Heyday! 
Dem. Syrus, he is full of these maxims. 

* ~ * * 7 * * o 
I do everything I can; I spare no pains; I train him up to it; ete. 

— Adelphi, II. 4. 


Compare with this the conversation between Rinaldo and 


Gostanzo : — 
[They are talking of Valerio. ] 


Gos. Indeed, he’s one can tell his tale, I tell you, 
And for his husbandry — 
Rin. Oh, sir, had you heard 
What thrifty discipline he gave my brother, 
For making choice without my father’s knowledge, 
And without riches, you would have admired him. 
Gos. Nay, nay, I know him well ; but what was it? 


-_ * a * * * . ® 
Gos. And like enough 
Your silly father, too, will put it up ; 
An honest knight, but much too much indulgent 
To his presuming children. 
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Rin. What a difference 
Doth interpose itself ’twixt him and you, 
Had your son used you thus? 
Gos. My son —alas ! 
I hope to bring him up in other fashion — 
Follows my husbandry, sets early foot 
Into the world ; he comes not at the city, 
Nor knows the city arts, etc. — All Fools, 1. 1. 
It will, I think, be apparent from the above, that while the 
Heautontimorumenos is the chief source of A// Fools, it is not 
the only source. Two persons in Chapman’s play, Gostanzo 
and Valerio, must be taken as having, so to speak, a double 
source: considered with respect to their activity in the plot, 
they correspond to Chremes and Clitipho of the Heautontim- 
orumenos ; considered with respect to certain phases of their 
characterization, they are to be referred to the Ade/phi. 


ELISABETH WOODBRIDGE. 


YaLe UNIVERSITY. 
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G. SKALKS, NHG. SCHALK, ETC., G. KALK/O, 


ON. SKAK/A, OHG. 
KEGEL, ETC. 


T is the object of this paper to associate 
certain Germanic words of like meaning 
has not, so far as I am aware, been suspected. 
and MHG. eel are usually designated as 
sprungs’’; no one has succeeded in tracing 


KARL, NHG. 


KERL, 


etymologically 
whose kinship 
Gothic ka/kjo 
“dunklen Ur- 
in other Indo- 


European languages the roots of the group represented by 
German far/ and ser/ and English chur/; and I do not know 


that any one has explained ON. ske&ja. 
to place the words in a table: 


It will be simplest 











G. skalks ON. skalkr OE, scealc OHG. scak, etc. 
ME. schalk MHG. schalc 
‘serf,’ ‘menial,’ ‘ churl.’ 
G. kalkjo ON. skekja OE. scielcen OHG. scelchin 
Dan. skige ME. schelchene MHG. schelkinne 
‘harlot’ ‘lady’s maid,’ ‘ young woman of 
“ easy virtue’ 
OHG. kar(ayl ON. karl OE. cearl ceorl 
MHG. karl OE. carl ME. cherl 
NHG. Kar/ (name) MnE. carl 


MnE. churl 





— 


‘man of low birth,’ ‘serf,’ ‘churl,’ ‘sweetheart,’ etc. 


MHG. schelkel 


MHG. fekel kegel 


Du. & LG. ker(e)l Friz. tzerl 
NHG. KXerl 





‘child of a churl’ 


‘child of a mistress’ 


‘man of low birth,’ ‘fellow’ 


NHG. (Goethe) Aegel 


‘little fellow’ 


OHG. scalkilo 





OHG. karlo 
MHG. karle 


NHG. (dialect) Kerle 








‘man,’ ‘sweetheart’ ‘child of a churl’ 





‘fellow’ 
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For the lack of s in kalkjo, kekel, Kerl, churl, etc., see 
Brugmann, I. § 589, 3 end, p. 487, etc., Noreen, Urgerman- 
ische Lautlehre, § 57, and the literature he gives. As the 
sk varies with & and not 4, it is evident that the variation 
arose in Germanic, not Indo-European, times. There is a 
similar case in Modern German, which was possible only 
after Gc. ¢> HG. s. Thus, by the side of Stapfe stapfen, we 
have Zafpfe tapfen, due to the frequent compound Fi/sstaffe, 
now /1/stapfe, cf. Kluge’s Dictionary and my German Orthog- 
raphy and Phonology, § 156, 3. The loss of s- in kalkjo etc. 
is probably due to the occurrence of the word in some such 
compound, most likely *i#s-(s)kalkjo (formed without stem 
vowel, like gud-hiis etc., see Braune, Gotische Grammattk, 
§ 88 a), cf. ON. Aiis-karl, OE. hiis-carl ‘domestic,’ OHG. his- 
man ‘domestic,’ ‘janitor, MHG. his-kneht and his-meit 
‘domestic,’ a#s-volc ‘domestics.’ It should also be observed 
that as a fem. noun that frequently occurs both in the singu- 
lar and in the plural, and that denotes an object that can 
belong to another, Gothic (s)£a/kyo in particular very fre- 
quently followed a word ending in -s: (1) nom. and acc. pl. 
godos (s)kalkjéns, pis (s)kalkjons, and so after metnds, peinds, 
seinds, unsards, tzwavos ; (2) gen. sg. gédaizds (s )kalkjons and 
so after the article and pronouns /72ds, sumatzds, meinaizds, 
Aeinaizés, seinaizos, unsaraizos, tswaraizds ; (3) in all cases 
of both singular and plural after zs ‘his,’ 226s, jvis, Wizos. 
For the change of ON. *skalkja > skekja, cf. ON. kialke and 
kieke, dialectic Norwegian jake, and see Noreen, Urger- 
manische Lautlehre, p. 222, 

It is important to observe that in the matter of the feminine 
derivatives the Gothic and Old Norse go together, while, on 
the other hand, the West Germanic languages harmonize ; 
and this is true both in the matter of the suffix and as regards 
the meaning. The Gothic and Old Norse forms are -76n- 
stems (Kluge, Stammbildungsléhre, § 38) and have a mean- 
ing showing considerable development. Ka/kinassus etc., 
correspond to zopvefa ‘fornication’ as distinguished from 
poryera ‘adultery.’ Throughout Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
mopveia etc., are rendered by ka/kinassus etc., and poyela 
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etc., by horinassus etc. From John on, I find poryeia but 
twice (Romans 7. 3), and it is there translated as usual by 
horinassus, but in these books orinassus is also the usual 
translation of mopveia; kal/kinassus occurs but twice (1 Thes. 
4. 3; Gal. 5. 19), both times to translate vropve/a, but in 
Gal. 5. 19 both sa/kinassus and horinassus are used to trans- 
late tropveia.! That is, sa/kinassus means ‘fornication,’ and 
horinassus designates both ‘harlotry’ and ‘adultery.’ Ka/kjo 
skekja, then, originally designated a young serf woman who 
was the concubine of her master, though it later got the 
meaning of ‘prostitute.’ There are, of course, numerous 
cases of similar development of meaning, cf. German sedbse 
kebswetb originally ‘slave,’ ‘handmaid,’ dzrne : Aiwa- ‘serf,’ 
harlot, originally ‘person of low birth,’ ‘servant,’ etc., and 
see Kluge’s Dictionary under sedse. 

The forms that we find in West Germanic were made with 
the later feminine suffix -7mz (Kluge, Stammbildungslehre, § 41, 
Wilmanns, II. § 240) and show but slight divergence of mean- 
ing (‘ maid,’ ‘young woman of questionable character’) from 
their primitive ska/k ‘serf’; they are, therefore, doubtless 
much later formations. 

The diminutive forms show both -# and -z/- (Wilmanns, II. 
§ 205 ff. 212), and weak as well as strong declension (7d 
§ 205, 3). There are also extended diminutives like sche/ke/in, 
kerlin (td. § 212 end), Kerlchen, etc. The two #’s of the stem, 
together with the / of the stem and the / of the ending, made 
the word unusually susceptible to the working of those 

1 Very interesting, as bearing on the relations of the texts, is the order of the 
words in Mark 7. 21: 


GREEK. Gornic. VULGATE. 
mopvetas —— kalkinassjus IM adulteria 
koral \ horinassjus ~~‘ fornicationes 
pov maurbra ——-homicidia 
pox evar AN piubja — furta 


The same compared with the Greek and Latin in Matthew 15. 19: 














Marx. MATTHEW. 
Topveiat Sf pbvor homicidia 
kdoral \ porxetac adulteria 
pbvor jwopveias fornicationes 
morxetas \ { kXNoral furta 
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tendencies that we designate by the term dissimilation (cf. 
Paul’s Principien, p. 59 etc., Meringer, Versprechen und Ver- 
lesen, p. 176 etc., Wilmanns*, I. p. 141, Brugman cf. the 
index). That is, one of the /’s disappears or becomes 7; one 
of the &’s disappears or becomes g. 

1) The most common diminutive is in -+: it is found in 
the whole Germanic territory except Gothic and Low Ger- 
man ; in the latter the -2/ form takes its place. Everywhere 
the -/ forms, and in Low German the -z/- forms, have lost their 
diminutive force, cf. the use of ‘boys’ and ‘lads’ for ‘men,’ 
also the originally diminutive szwne, chicken, etc. This 
crowding out of fa/k was probably aided by the introduction 
of the foreign word a/é ‘lime,’ ‘ chalk,’ < Latin cade. 





*kalkl- 
*karkl- 
(*kargi-) 

. Qkarl > (cearl ON. karl 
ons. i karal oe. Lceorl OE. } 
MHG. karl ME. cherl ME. } carl 
NHG. Karl MnE. churl MnE. 


For the dissimilation 7—/>r—J/, cf. Lat. jpalliolum> 
MHG. phellel> pheller, and adryaréos > apyadéos, Meyer’s 
Griechische Grammatik*, p. 293. The loss of one & may be 
due entirely to dissimilation, or dissimilation may only have 
changed one & to g, as in kekel kegel below, and the loss of 
g is due to its untenable position between the two sonorous 
consonants y and /. The oldest High German texts still have 
the primitive 4ar/; for karal see Wilmanns’, I. § 301; for later 
karl see Braune, Ahd. Grammatik, § 66 A2. The original 
OE. form cear/ occurs among the names in Bede’s History 
(cf. Sweet's OET.); the change to ceor/ was due to the fre- 
quent association with cor/. (Similarly earl for eorl is due to 
the influence of cear/ rather than, as usually stated, to that of 
ON. jar/.) Hitherto OE. ceorl has been explained as from 
*cerl, due to a questionable gradation with car/, and the same 
explanation was offered for the Low German forms with ¢, 
for which see below. 
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2) The -z/- forms appear only in continental West Ger- 
manic. In Low German, dissimilation changed one / and 
one £; in High German it caused the loss of one / and later 
changed one &. It is important to observe that LG. 4er(e)/ 
is the geographical counterpart of HG. sege/. As stated 
above, the LG. fer(e)/ takes the place of the sar/ of other 
Germanic territory, so far as meaning is concerned. 








*skalkil *kalkil 
MHG. sch¢lkel (a)HG. *kakil (6)LG. *karkil 
- (kekel (*kargil) 
MHG. - “$ 4 
( kegel *karil 


NHG. Kegel Du.& LG. kerel LG. kerl Friz. tzerl 
NHG. Kerl 








For /—/> —/, cf. German Flege fliegen but Vogel, and 
German Fiiige/mann > English fugleman. Association of 
MHG. schelkel with schalk, and schelkinne prevented the loss 
of the “4 The s-less forms did not have this restraining 
influence in *ka/k,(1) because *ka/k was very early displaced 
by arl, and (2) because of the early introduction of the 
foreign word sa/k < Latin ca/r, cf. above. For the dissimila- 
tion of A—k >k—g in kekel kegel and *karkil *kargil, cf. 
ON. skekja > Danish skége above; but Kegel ‘ninepin’ may 
also have had influence in the case of the former. The loss 
of g in *kar(g)il > kerel is regular, cf. Wilmanns?*, I. § 81. 
Still, as stated above for *kark/, dissimilation alone may be 
responsible for the loss of one of the 4's of *karki/. 

3) Weak diminutives too occur only in continental West 
Germanic. 


*kalklo OHG. skalkilo *kalkilo 

*karklo *karkilo 

(*karglo) *kar(g)ilo 
OHG. karlo Dialectic ) Kerl 
MHG. karle mor 


The development of the chief meanings of the diminutives 
would appear to have been : — 

(1) A ‘child of a serf woman,’ whether by a serf man or 
by her master. The latter idea prevailed in keke/ kegel; but 
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it should be observed that a seke/ was an illegitimate child, 
not a whoreson, and was cared for by his father, cf. mt 
kind und kegel ‘with the whole family,’ though, to be sure, 
the original meaning of sege/ is now no longer generally 
known. 

(2) A ‘person of low birth,’ a ‘churl.’ 

(3) A ‘fellow’ or ‘man.’ 

(4) A ‘lover’ or ‘husband,’ cf. OE. ceorlian ‘take a hus- 
band,’ ‘ marry.’ 

(5) A ‘male,’ cf. OE. carl-cat, carl-fugel, and even ‘carl- 
man.’ 

For skalks itself I should like to revive the old suggestion 
that it, like sku/an sollen, is derived from the root ska/. It 
appears to be an old g-derivative (Wilmanns, II. § 284) and 
to have designated those that ‘owed’ service, etc. 


GEORGE HEMPL. 


University oF MICHIGAN, 
ANN ARBOR. 





1. GERMAN G/PFEL. 


7 LUGE (in Davis’ translation) makes the following entry 

for this word: ‘“ summit, top, climax” from the equiva- 

lent late MHG. gipfel m.; the primitive word cannot be 

discovered; Gzpfel is scarcely an intensive form of Giedel ; 

MHG. gupf, gupfe, “point, summit” is still less closely 
allied, and is rather a variant of Affe.’ 

In spite of all this, there must be a kinship between these 
words, proceeding by the illegitimate or morganatic way, void 
in phonetic law. Gzpfel is a synonym of Zipfel, Eng. 7%, 
and, to use the phraseology of Professor Bloomfield, we may 
well look upon it as a ‘blend’ of Zzpfel with either Gzedel, or 
gupf, or both. 


2. ENGLISH “‘SQUAWK. 
This colloquial word is, I suggest, a ‘blend’ of sgua// and 


squeak, with a ‘dash’ perhaps of guack. 
Lexincton, Va. Epwin W. Fay. 
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GOETHE AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
SCHOPENHAUER. 


’ wr hat es nicht erfahren, dass die fliichtige Lesung eines 
Buches, das ihn unwiderstehlich fortriss, auf sein ganzes 
Leben den grossten Einfluss hatte, und schon die Wirkung ent- 
schied, zu der Wiederlesen und ernstliches Betrachten kaum in der 
Folge mehr hinzuthun konnte? So ging es einst mir mit der Sakun- 
tala, und geht es uns mit bedeutenden Menschen nicht gleicher 
Weise ?’ — Goethe ( Wahrheit u. Dichtung). 


The influence, which Goethe in all probability wielded over 
Schopenhauer, still offers an attractive field for an historical 
examination. 

It has rightly been asserted that the first filaments of which 
the fabric of Schopenhauerism was woven, issued from Fichte. 
This must be understood to mean that Fichte’s teaching 
goaded the vigorous spirit of his erstwhile disciple into a 
systematic confutation. 

I shall seek to show, first, that Goethe and Schopenhauer 
held each other’s personality in exceedingly high regard, 
‘secondly, that in some important respects their world-views 
‘winte strikingly alike ; and I shall produce, from their writings 
and their lives, such evidence as may establish the validity of 
/my assumption: that Goethe was one of the determinative 
‘factors in the construction of Neo-Pessimism. 


Goethe’s friendship with Johanna Schopenhauer, mother 
of the philosopher and one of the popular novelists of her 
time, is well known. In Frau Schopenhauer’s drawing-room, 
for many years the assembling-place of Weimar’s dcaux-es- 
prits, young Arthur became acquainted with Goethe. In the 
winter of 1813-14 Goethe often engaged in philosophic con- 
versation with the disillusionized youth whose moroseness and 
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unsociability invited unfavorable comment on many sides, not 
least from his own mother. He initiated him into his pet 
theory, the anti-Newtonian ‘ Farbenlehre,’ and on this subject 
the two afterwards kept up a lively correspondence. On 
many occasions Goethe expressed praise and admiration for 
the young scholar who, he said, ‘ will outgrow us all some 
fine day.’ 

Under the head of 1816, we read in Zag- u. Jahreshefte 
this notice, which refers back to the winter of 1813-14: ‘Dr. 
Schopenhauer joined me as a well-disposed friend. We were 
of the same opinion on many subjects, but in the end a cer- 
tain division became inevitable: as when two friends, who 
have so far wandered in company, shake hands because one 
of them wants to go North, the other South, with the result 
that they must quickly lose sight of each other.’ When they 
parted, in May, 1814, Goethe wrote in his young friend’s 
album a dedication, than which he could have selected none 
more appropriate : 


Willst du dich deines Wertes freu’n, 

So musst der Welt du Wert verleih’n. 

Im Gefolg und zum Andenken an manch vertrauliches Gesprach. 
— Goethe. 


In 1819, Goethe makes the following entry in his annals: 
‘A visit from Dr. Schopenhauer, a man understood by very 
few, but in truth not easy to understand, brought me pleas- 
urable excitement and resulted in mutual enlightenment.’ 

Goethe watched Schopenhauer’s career with keen interest. 
He knew Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung and wrote at 
length about it to Schopenhauer’s sister. He was especially 
pleased with the explanations given there of congenital and 
acquired character. The beautiful allegory of the setting 
sun, which he used in one of his conversations with Ecker- 
mann, was a reminiscence of this reading.! 

Conversely, Goethe is probably the only contemporary for 
whom Schopenhauer had a feeling of unalloyed reverence. 


1 Rob. v. Hornstein: Erinnerungen an Arthur Schopenhauer. Neue Freie 
Presse, Nov. 15, 1884. 
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Never modest enough to hold a lower opinion of himself 
than his powers justified, he liked to couple his name with 
Goethe’s. In Parerga und Paralipomena, § 261, he places 
Kant, Goethe, and himself on a level, as it were. 

Already in 1809, long before he had a personal acquaint- 
ance with the poet, he adorned his room with a portrait of 
Goethe. 

Schopenhauer sometimes makes Goethe's utterances, which 
he is excessively fond of quoting, the starting-point of his 
argumentation.! Or he caps his own argument with a pas- 
sage from Goethe,” appealing to him as a last authority, after 
having spent all his acrimonious scorn upon the frailty and 
depravation of man. As when he deplores the habitual ob- 
scurity of true greatness, the blame for which he lays at the 
door of human jealousy, and invokes Goethe's confirmation : 


Denn es ist kein Anerkennen 
Weder Vieler noch des Einen, 
Wenn es nicht am Tage fordert, 
Wo man selbst was mochte scheinen. 
— Westistl. Divan. 


Schopenhauer makes the assertion that the works of all 
truly great men reflect the same consistent world-view. Un- 
deniably Schopenhauer’s and Goethe’s philosophies have a 
great deal in common. And the works of both authors pos- 
sess this inherent quality of greatness that, by their immedi- 
ateness of expression, they convey, even in the fragment, the 
flavor of absolute originality. In order to understand Goethe, 
it is not necessary to put together everything he has written. 
His philosophy reveals itself in every one of his creations. 
Hardly one of his poems but breathes the singleness of his 
Olympian mind. 

Schopenhauer considered it a prerequisite for the under- 
standing of his work that every line he had written should 

1Cf. Parerga und Paralipomena, § 496, with Goethe’s: ‘Nur die Lumpe sind 
bescheiden.’ 

2 Cf. Par. u. Paral. § 266, which contains an excellent exegesis of Faust, I. 


682-685. It is to be regretted that Goethe’s editors have not made use of Scho- 
penhauer’s keen and racy comments. 
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be studied. It may be that his doctrine cannot be fully 
appreciated without such labor. But because he, like Goethe 
and all the greatest writers, reflects his individuality in a style 
of crystal-like limpidity, therefore we may forego the attempt 
at grasping the intricacies of his speculative scheme, and yet 
obtain a glimpse of his likeness — / style c'est [! homme — in 
any one of his books.! For, like Goethe, the great meta- 
physician, too, is naive: the naiveté of a genius may well be 
consistent with the reflective nature of his work. 

It is one of Goethe's titles to immortality that his eye 
penetrated through “izugs to types ; that his omnipotent art 
divested all objects of that which is merely transitory, laying 
bare the essential. Like every true artist, Goethe is some- 
thing of a seer; he guides us safely from specific distinctions 
to generic ones. It is the mission of serious art to present 
things as they are when the veil of superficialities is removed. 
If this is not the zsthetic gospel of which Goethe is the great 
missionary, then I have misunderstood the meaning of his 
works. 

Schopenhauer proclaims it to be the sole office of phi- 
losophy to disclose, not the world’s origin or destination, but 
its nature.2_ To this implicit declaration that philosophy is 
an art, as well as a science, he adds an explicit one,® leaving 
us to infer that, conversely, poetry is also a science, as well 
as an art. According to his belief, the object of the several 
sciences is to demonstrate how the will acts under definite 
conditions. Chemistry, for instance, teaches how the will 
behaves when the latent qualities of substances are free to 
act. Anatomy and physiology show how the will conducts 
itself, in order to produce and sustain for a while the phe- 
nomenon of life. Poetry shows how the will acts when 
prompted by reflection and emotion. 


1* Denn iiberall ist es stets die Allgegenwart des Geistes in allen Teilen, welche 
die Werke des Genies charakterisiert: sie ist der von Lichtenberg bemerkten 
Allgegenwart der Seele Garricks in allen Muskeln seines Kérpers analog.’ 


— Schopenhauer, Ueber Schrifistellerei, ete. 


2 Welt als Wille u. Vorstellung, 1. 322. 
8 Welt als Wille u. Vorstellung, 11. 89. 
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Goethe also maintains art and science to be one. There 
can be little doubt that he concurred in Schopenhauer’s 
opinion of the purpose of all philosophy, and also in his bold 

, conception of the oneness of science. MWahlverwandtschaf- 
ten testifies to Goethe’s recognition of the operation of 
natural laws in the domain of human destiny. The leading 
theme of the novel is the question whether man’s will is free 
or not. 

Schopenhauer tells us that the point of view from which 
he regarded science was also the vantage-ground of the 
Goethean spirit.! ‘This,’ he adds, ‘is evident from his writ- 
ings, but I know it still better from his personal utterances.’ 
He is referring, of course, to the ‘vertrauliche Gesprache’ 
of 1813 and 1814. Certainly the spectacle of a poet whose 
chief interest in life is bound up with scientific research, is 
an uncommon one at all times. It was especially so at the 
time of Germany’s national awakening. But no less uncom- 
mon was the sight of a metaphysician who disciplined him- 
self incessantly in the rigorous school of the laboratory. 

Both Goethe and Schopenhauer were cosmopolitans in the 
world of science. As such, they discountenanced any at- 
tempt at setting up unscalable walls around the several 
branches of knowledge. They recognized the correlation 
and interdependence of all disciplines, the universality of 
science. Since Schopenhauer, metaphysics has ceased to be 
the antonym of science. From Goethe and Schopenhauer 
the Germans have learned that true science is comparative, 
and that the propzdeutics of genuinely scientific endeavor is 
physics in its largest acceptation. 


It goes without saying that, with all its raciness, Schopen- 
hauer’s diction was, in a measure, modeled upon Goethe's. 
Goethe, too, has said many pessimistic things, and at times 
the similitude of thoughts and terms is so great that mere 
formal analysis might be deceived into crediting Schopen- 
hauer with Goethe’s words. Nevertheless, I think that this 
comparison should not be pushed beyond the limits of stylis- 


1 Welt als Wille u. Vorstellung, 11. 337. 
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tical considerations. That is to say, we should not let 
Goethe’s occasional pessimistic explosions affect our idea of 
his general mental complexion. } There are few things in 
heaven and on earth that might not be proved or disproved 
from the thirty-six volumes of Goethe’s works. I shall limit 
myself to a few quotations, all of which show forth the poet’s 
unflattering opinion of the unfeathered biped. 


‘Man kann von den Menschen nichts verlangen, ohne sie zum 
Besten zu haben und ihrem Eigensinne zu schmeicheln ; man macht 
sich unversOhnliche Feinde, wenn man die Albernen aufklaren, die 
Nachtwandler aufwecken, und die Verirrten zurechtweisen will.’ 

— Elpenor. 
Diimmer ist nichts zu ertragen, 
Als wenn Dumme sagen den Weisen, 
Dass sie sich in grossen Tagen 


Sollen bescheidentlich erweisen.! 
‘ — Westistl. Divan. 


‘ Ausgezeichnete Personen sind in einer Hinsicht iibler dran als 
andern ; da man namlich sich mit ihnen nicht vergleicht, so passt 


man ihnen auf.’ — Hefte iiber Kunst u. Alterthum. 


‘Das Menschenpack fiirchtet sich vor nichts mehr als vor dem 
Verstande. Vor der Dummbheit sollten sie sich fiirchten, wenn sie 
begriffen, was fiirchterlich ist; aber jener ist unbequem, und man 
muss ihn bei Seite schaffen; diese ist nur verderblich, und das kann 
man abwarten.’ —With. Meister’s Lehrjahre. 


‘ Nichts ist unendlich als die Albernheit.’ ? 
— With. Meister’s Wanderjahre. 


Ob die Menschen im Ganzen sich bessern? Ich glaub’ es, denn 
einzeln 
Suche man, wie man auch will, sieht man doch gar nichts davon. 
— Xenien, No. 143 (32). 


1 Cf. Schopenhauer, Psychologische Bemerkungen, § 355: ‘ Bescheidenheit bei 
mittelmassigen Fahigkeiten ist blosse Ehrlichkeit: bei grossen Talenten ist sie 
Heuchelei. Darum ist diesen offen ausgesprochenes Selbstgefiihl und unver- 
hohlenes Bewusstsein ungewOhnlicher Krifte gerade so wohlanstindig, als jenen 
ihre Bescheidenheit.’ : 

2 Cf. Schop. Werke, II. pp. 504 ff. 
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Wundern kann es mich nicht, dass Menschen die Hunde so lieben ; 
Denn ein erbarmlicher Schuft ist, wie der Mensch, so der Hund.! 


— Venetianische Epigramme, No. 24. 


Many other similarly detractory sentiments can be found, 
especially in Werther and Faust. Of course, these dark- 
colored bits from the great kaleidoscope signify nothing for 
Goethe’s temperament beyond this, that he saw ad/ sides of 
nature, including human nature. But as for Schopenhauer, 
we may well conceive how deeply such pessimistic utterances, 
coming from an idolized man, may have taken root in a mind 
constitutionally predisposed to pessimism. So that even a 
direct, though unintentional, influence is not excluded. 

It is in place to add that the general drift of Goethe's 
philosophy, the resultant of the parallelogram of his tenden- 
cies, is not in a line with the pessimism to be deduced from 
the above selections. The case of homo sapiens, which seemed 
a desperate one to Schopenhauer, was not hopeless to Goethe. 
He saw all things moving onwards to a better future. ‘Man 
sieht die Blumen welken und die Blatter fallen, aber man 
sieht auch Friichte reifen und neue Knospen keimen.’* And 
he firmly believed in the redeeming power of Love. What 
a contrast there is between these two sentences, and what 
light they shed on their authors! 


‘Gegen Verdienste giebt es zwei Verhaltungsweisen: entwedei 
welche zu haben, oder keine gelten zu lassen. Die letztere wird, 
wegen grosserer Bequemlichkeit, meistens vorgezogen.* 

‘Gegen grosse Vorziige eines anderen giebt es kein Rettungsmittel 
als die I ‘ebe.’ * 


The key to the present inquiry is furnished by Schopen- 
hauer’s correspondence. 
The first part of Faust contains a passage over which most 


1 To which Schopenhauer made this antistrophe : 
Wundern darf es mich nicht, dass manche die Hunde verliumden; 
Denn es beschamet zu oft leider den Menschen der Hund. 

2 Wilhelm Meister’s Wanderjahre. 

8 Schopenhauer, Ueber Urteil, Kritik, Beifall, und Ruhm, Werke, V1. 

* Goethe, Wahlverwandtschaften. 
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of the busy commentators glide glibly on, albeit it is of vast 
importance for the understanding of the poem, being a con- 
cise self-definition of the most complex and puzzling of the 
dramatis persone: 
Ich bin ein Teil der Kraft, 
Die stets das Bose will und stets das Gute schafft. 


While most Faust-expounders have evaded the difficulty 
of these lines, a few have honestly tried to explain away the 
inconsistency they appear to contain. Schroer, for example, 
interprets : 

‘Mephistopheles’ assertion that he furthers God’s design 
and ushers in the advent of the reign of goodness, ascribes 
to two opposing powers the oscillation of all things between 
the poles of Birth and Death, and designates as Evil the 
devil’s dominion, the second of these powers, that which 
makes for death. That Mephisto himself should call de- 
struction evil and creation good, would evince an insight far 
beyond his compass. But the words: “und stets das Gute 
schafft”’ are in his mouth nothing but a phrase which is upset 
by the sequel of the speech, beginning v. 1339.’ 

I cannot consent to the proposition that the self-definition 
of Mephisto be taken as a meaningless phrase. The context 
in which it appears leaves no doubt as to its importance for 
the interpretation of Mephisto’s character. This feeling, 
which no attentive reader will escape, is confirmed when the 
gravity of the lines is enhanced by appropriate delivery on 
the stage. That Mephisto’s discernment overrides the limita- 
tions prescribed by his part, need not disturb us. For does 
he not repeatedly deliver himself extra partem in order to 
proclaim, now intuitive truths, now specifically Goethean 
wisdom? Take as an instance his tirade on the suppression 
of the Rights of Man, or observe how he sides with Nature 
against the impotency of scholastic logic. Kreyssig has well 
pointed out that young Goethe and the Goettingen geniuses 
would have cheerfully subscribed Mephisto’s invectives 
against the ‘ Faculties,’ and that the devil’s character, as it 
appears in the ‘Urfaust,’ is not devoid of a certain some- 
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what sententious respectability, wherefore considerable truth 
inheres in his utterances. 

Calvin Thomas offers a very bold exegesis, which unfor- 
tunately contains a glaring paralogism: ‘ Mephistopheles 
means that in doing what men call the bad, he is doing what 
is, in his own opinion, a good and rational work. He must 
by no means be understood as admitting that his mischief- 
making is overruled for good by a higher power.’ I, for 
one, could not withhold my compassion from the devil, if 
he plied his arduous vocation from a misdirected sense of 
general benevolence. To me, the explanation offered by 
Hermann Schreyer is entirely satisfactory ; in particular his 
definition of Mephisto’s nihilism as a pessimistic world-view 
taking on a practical form in his endeavor to undo whatever 
on earth is good. In the rather perplexing addition, ‘und 
stets das Gute schafft,’ Schreyer finds a surpassing expres- 
siveness. The futility of his enterprise lashes Mephisto’s 
malignity into a terrible fury. This explanation wholly 
accords with the suggestion of the Prologue in Heaven: 
Mephisto is, in the long run, only an agent, directed by the 
hand of Providence for the bestowal of benefits on man. 
Already in his Shakespeare oration of 1771 Goethe said 
that what we call the bad is only the other side of the good.! 

But it is interesting to learn that, in the opinion of one 
of Goethe's intimates, these lines may possibly be fraught 
with a meaning diametrically opposed to this optimistic con- 
templation of life. 

In January, 1860, Schopenhauer received a letter from 
Clemens Rainer,’ a well-known actor of Oldenburg. Rainer 
felt that he owed Schopenhauer a great intellectual debt, 
because the latter’s theories had assisted him in gaining a 
clearer perception of the principles underlying his art. He 
had performed the part of Mephistopheles with great success, 
but not to his own satisfaction. So he turned to the philoso- 


pher with the request that he give him the benefit of his 


1 For an ingenious exposition of our lines see also Laurence Fossler, Goethe's 
Philosophy (pamphlet), pp. 15 ff. 
2 Twinner, Schopenhauers Leben, pp. 601 ff. 
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opinion of this difficult character and its organic relation to 
the whole work: ‘. . . You state that the allurements and 
seductions which defeat Will-negation by assiduously obstruct- 
ing its way with an ever-varying obstacle, have been personi- 
fied as the devil. Mythical tradition shows him up as the 
real cause of the elusoriness, or at best the uncertainty, of 
our ultimate redemption. According to Seydelmann, Goethe, 
in his wonderful work, made use of that well-known devil. 
But he invested him with this additional property, that he 
now acts as a sort of leaven and thus exercises a wholesome 
function. Honestly as I have striven to fathom your teach- 
ings, it is still a secret to me how much of this modification 
must be attributed to Goethe’s Hellenism. ... To me 
Mephisto is the incarnation of loveless selfishness, which, 
biased in all stages of objectivation by the principium objectt- 
vationis, mocks and mortifies itself throughout the succession 
of phenomena, .. . but through the grievous suffering of 
which it furnishes both illustrations and experience, hastens 
the ultimate triumph of the intellect by stripping the mask 
off the principium objectivationis.’ 

Schopenhauer wrote in reply:! *. . . Whether the words, 
“und muss als Teufel schaffen” de tmputable to a certain 
Hellenism, or even optimism of Goethe’s mind, or whether, 
indeed, the devil (as the author of evil and affliction) was 
conceived by the poet as superinducing the negation of will, 
and thus, indirectly, salvation, this I cannot say any more 
than you can.’ 

This reply is worthy of notice, because Schopenhauer, who 
guarded with jealous eyes the claim of priority for his phi- 
losophy, suggests the possibility of Goethe’s having made the 
negation of life through the will the subject of an allegory. 

A shaping influence of Schopenhauer upon Goethe’s Faust 
is excluded by chronological reasons. It is probable, on the 
other hand, that Goethe unintentionally helped Schopenhauer 
to formulate his pessimistic quietism. 

Schopenhauer’s acquaintance with Indian philosophy dates 
from his sojourn at Weimar in the winter of 1813-14. Nir- 

1 Jbid., pp. 602 f. 
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vana and world-contempt had no place in his philosophy 
previous to that time. Goethe’s friend Friedrich Majer, an 
Orientalist of great attainments, introduced Schopenhauer to 
the literature of the Hindoos, for which the young doctor 
conceived a boundless admiration. From now on Schopen- 
hauer’s own mode of reflection assumes forms resembling 
Brahmanism and Buddhism. 

Goethe, too, was absorbed in Oriental studies in 1813. His 
interest in the treasure-store of Indian poetry had been 
aroused by F. Schlegel in 1808. Now, in 1813, he devoted 
himself chiefly to Persian and Arabian poetry. Von Loeper 
holds that the Westostlicher Divan, the greater part of which 
was writen in 1814, was in nowise influenced by Hindoo lore, 
and it must be conceded that the tenor of the Divan is widely 
different from the austere spirit which breathes in the writ- 
ings of the Hindoos. But v. Loeper admits that he has pur- 
posely refrained from ‘den oft nahe liegenden Hinweisungen 
auf indische Poesie.’ And in one instance he did not refrain 
from drawing a parallel with the Wahabharata.' 

Before Schopenhauer came to Weimar, he had not elabo- 
rated any philosophical system. In 1813, while yet in Berlin, 
a short time previous to that intimacy with Goethe which I 
regard as so momentous, he compared himself with a mother 
who cannot comprehend the mystery of the new life to which 
she is to give birth. He knows that a mental growth is going 
on within him, but as to its character he is yet entirely in the 
dark. Here we have the inception of Schopenhauer’s phi- 
losophy. And one year later, he tells us, all the tenets of 
his doctrine were established. In 1814 he began work on 
his chef-d’auvre. In 1818 Die Welt als Wille und Vorstell- 
ung was given to the publisher. In considering this amaz- 
ing culmination of Schopenhauer’s faculties, shall we disregard 
the powerful influence which emanates from a great person- 
ality like Goethe's? 


It was said in an earlier portion of this paper that dissent 
from Fichte’s dogmas incited in Schopenhauer a productive 


1 Goethe, Westéstl. Divan, ed. v. Loeper, p. 224 (Goethe’s Works, Hempel, IV.). 
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counteraction. For Schopenhauer was one of the rare men 
in whom critical genius, as in Lessing, rists to a creative 
function. During the time of his intimacy with Goethe he 
was deeply absorbed in Indian philosophy. It is safe to as- 
sume that whenever Goethe and Schopenhauer came together, 
they, instead of wasting many words upon neighborly gossip, 
exchanged opinions on the grave problems in which their 
minds were engrossed. Goethe could not always win his 
young friend over to his side, but he never failed to stimulate 
him. Goethe's Farbenlehre called forth Schopenhauer’s Ueber 
das Sehen und die Farben, which was composed in 1815, and 
the manuscript of which Goethe carried with him on his 
Rhine journey. Undoubtedly many of the ‘familiar talks’ 
to which Goethe refers in Schopenhauer’s album, turned on 
the poet’s scientific hobby, but it is not likely that two other 
matters were passed over which occupied the foreground of 
Schopenhauer’s interest: the religions of the East on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the great spectacular drama for 
whose scenic investiture Napoleon Bonaparte required all 
Europe. 

The Book of Timur, written in 1814 and 1815, contains 
Goethe's thoughts of Napoleon’s greatness and fall, although 
‘The winter and Timur’ is a translation from the Arabic,! 
and by no means a ‘Gelegenheitsgedicht’ called forth by 
Bonaparte’s disastrous campaign in Russia. 

It is significant that in 1814, shortly after the battle of 
Leipsic, Schopenhauer writes of Napoleon in words which 
all but anticipate Rainer’s letter of 1860. He says of the 
usurper: ‘Those who believe in retribution after death 
would fain have Bonaparte pay with unspeakable torments 
for the incalculable sorrow of which he has been the cause. 
But he is no more culpable than others who are possessed of 
the same will, but lack his power. Being endowed with ex- 
traordinary power, he has fully revealed the malignity of the 
human will. And the consequent sufferings of his genera- 
tion reveal the misery which is inseparably linked with the 

1Of Ibn Arabschah. Vide Goethe, Westéstl, Divan, ed. v. Loeper, p. 118 
( Werke, Hempel, 1V.). 
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evil will whose consummate manifestation is the world. But 
it is the world’s intention to make known the nameless woe 
with which the will of life is bound up and is, in reality, one. 
Bonaparte’s personality conduces largely to this end. It is 
not intended that the world be a dull Utopia, but rather that 
it be a tragedy wherein the will of life might see itself re- 
flected and turn to self-annulment. Bonaparte is a powerful 
mirror of the will of life.’? 


In conclusion, I would say that I am very far from believ- 
ing that /aust was ever meant to be a poetical apology of a 
pessimistic world-view. Faust is, on the whole, the work of 
an optimist. But, as Fichte had done before him, so Goethe 
threw a strong ferment into Schopenhauer’s mind. It seems 
certain to me, therefore, that he played a part in the construc- 
tion of modern pessimism. Just in what way his influence 
took hold of Schopenhauer is largely a matter of speculation. 
I have tried to show that in all probability Goethe’s philoso- 
phy and German Buddhism are ¢xdircc¢/y related ; that Goethe 
himself, like his Mephisto, ‘reizte und wirkte,’ by provoking 
the young philosopher—his junior by thirty-nine years — 
into a systematic opposition. 

Ortro HELLER. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
Sr. Louis, Mo 


1 Frauenstaedt, A/emoradilien, p. 304. 
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REVIEWS. 


A History of English Poetry, Vo\. 11. W. J. Courthope, M.A. 
Macmillan & Co.: New York and London, 1897. Pp. 


XXVili, 429. 


THE reigning Professor of Poetry at Oxford, who in this work has 
set himself to surpass Warton and to complete the plan of Gray, must 
rightly be judged by a rigorous standard. ‘To say that Mr. Courthope 
has altogether attained his ambition would be saying too much; the 
work as it has progressed thus far is in many senses a disappointment. 
But in other respects it is a considerable contribution. In this second 
volume especially, in treating of the progress of English Poetry from 
Skelton to Shakespeare, the author of the prize-essay on the Genius 
of Spenser evidently feels that he is approaching his own ground, and 
begins to speak with the authority of a master. The real, although 
somewhat one-sided, philosophic grasp and power of historical gener- 
alization, which mark the author’s mind, are here applied to better 
purpose than in the first volume. ‘The author writes in the spirit of 
that neo-classicism of the nineteenth century of which Matthew Arnold 
was another and somewhat different exponent. Mr. Courthope is 
an editor and admirer of Pope ; constant appeals to the authority of 
Horace are scattered through this volume; among Elizabethan 
critics he praises the formal, courtly, and elaborate Puttenham ; his 
chief concern, as for example in his study of the Faerie Queene, is 
with questions of structure, form, and unity. He has thus the defects 
of his qualities. Like many other critics of a classical bias he is 
better in historical generalization and in the analysis of style than in 
sympathetic insight or poetic appreciation. At the same time the 
volume is curiously unequal, and there is much in its historical 
generalization which is open to question. I cannot feel that Mr. 
Courthope has thoroughly penetrated into the history and culture 
of the first half of the century which this volume covers. The 
account of the introduction into England of the combined (or con- 
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trasted) Renaissance and Reformation influences seems to me inade- 
quate. The presentation of the part which Erasmus played among 
these influences is certainly superficial and slurring. ‘The account of 
Wyatt and Surrey and the study of their work is better, although no 
improvement essentially on Ten Brink’s excellent chapter in the last 
volume of his History of English Literature. Errors of detail, some 
of which will be afterwards noted, occur here, as too frequently in 
other portions of this work. Indeed the volume as a whole is much 
better in outline than in detail, and should have been subjected to 
more thorough and careful revision. ‘The author, with all his talents 
and learning, does not command sufficiently the contributions of 
recent scholarship within his field. The last half of the volume 
offers more that is new and valuable than the first half, although here 
also the treatment is very unequal. The discussion of Sidney's 
Arcadia is excellent ; the estimate of Greene is more judicious and 
temperate than that of some recent eulogists, such as Mr. Churton 
Collins ; while justice is done to the minor poetic qualities of George 
Peele, a predecessor of Shakespeare who has recently been too much 
neglected and disparaged. ‘The chapter on Spenser and the Faerie 
Queene on the whole is a disappointment; the treatment is too 
rambling and discursive, and lacks originality and distinction; the 
point of view is conventional ; and, while the emphasis placcd upon 
the study of the structure of Spenser’s masterpiece is safe, scholastic, 
and academic, it fails to help the reader to enter into the secret of 
Spenser’s poetic character. ‘The newest and most suggestive passage 
in the book is doubtless the section dealing with the origin and early 
growth of Elizabethan tragedy. Finally, after all the admirable 
appreciation of Marlowe which the criticism of the last half-century 
has produced, it is a performance of no mean credit to have written 
so fresh and discriminating an account of this great poet and drama- 
tist as is embodied in the last half of Mr. Courthope’s concluding 
chapter. 

In style the volume is good but not remarkable. Too many traces 
of the lecture style of exposition remain to suit well with a final 
history of English poetry. On pages 88, 219, and 376 there is some 
confusion in the use of the personal pronouns. We trust that full 
bibliographical and subject indexes are to follow with a later volume. 
At present, even with the full analytical table of contents, the volume, 
lacking such indexes, is shorn of half its value as a work of reference. 

In matters of detail there is much in the volume that is open to 
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criticism. In discussing the influence of Machiavelli in the sixteenth 
century, the author is led into the statement and defense of a singu- 
larly crude Machiavellian maxim (p. 26). If rulers are sometimes 
exempt from the ‘universal laws of morality and religion,’ obviously 
those laws in so far fail of being universal. With a different phrasing, 
the idea in the author’s mind might have been made much more 
acceptable and to the point. 

Until the matter is settled by the discovery of more definite evi- 
dence, it is unjust to the memory of Sir Thomas More to accuse him 
of durning Schismatics, in the face of his own explicit statement to 
the contrary (p. 38). 

Mr. Courthope seems still to entertain doubts as to Wyatt’s Italian 
journey (p. 45). ‘The fact that Wyatt made at least one and prob- 
ably two such journeys is pretty well established by the researches of 
Mr. W. E. Simonds in his volume on Sir Thomas Wyatt and his 
Poems (pp. 16 ff.). 

It is doubtful if Wyatt was ‘the first to combine the Alexandrine 
with the verse of seven accents and fourteen syllables ’ — the so-called 
‘poulter’s measure’ (p. 65). Schipper and others are of the opinion 
that this combination was in use in the Middle English period, 
although its use in the cases referred to seems to have been altogether 
irregular or sporadic. Mr. Courthope, who, in reaction from the 
faithful credulity of Dr. Grosart, presses to the last extreme of scepti- 
cism the theory that most of the amatory and lyric poetry of the 
sixteenth century consisted merely of verse-exercises on set themes, 
with hardly ever a basis of real feeling or experience, nevertheless 
readily adopts the Geraldine theory, and asserts that ‘ that Elizabeth 
FitzGerald is the subject of many, if not of all, Surrey’s love poems is 
certain’ (p. 78). It is certainly not certain, and it certainly remains 
to be proved. One sonnet is hers without a doubt, and another in 
all probability. The rest are doubtful, although the probability in 
most of them is in her favor. ‘The dangers and uncertainties of con- 
jectural criticism are well illustrated from the case in point. On the 
one hand we have Mr. Courthope arguing that the age of the Fair 
Geraldine (she was born in 1528) ‘who is celebrated in them [Sur- 
rey’s sonnets], makes it certain that they cannot have been written 
earlier than 1540.’ On the other hand we have Professor Fliigel (Veu- 
englisches Lesebuch, p. 384) arguing that, since from all the circum- 
stances of Surrey’s life it is probable these sonnets were written circa 
1533, the tender age of the lady at that date makes it likely that she 
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is the subject of very few of them. Meanwhile the question still 
remains conjectural. 

The statement on p. 184 that Surrey, the inventor of English 
blank verse, ‘made no attempt to... invent new metres’ seems 
to be without meaning. 

Mr. Courthope takes up again the question of the origin of the 
Mirror for Magistrates, the facts in regard to which have perhaps 
already been sufficiently explained by Haslewood in his edition of 
1815, and more recently by Minto (Characteristics of English Poets, 
pp. 143 ff.). Warton, in his //tstory of English Poetry, seems to have 
fallen into a careless statement in attributing the original plan of the 
work to Sackville, although it should be noticed that in his Oédserva- 
tions on the Fairy Queen (ed. of 1807, vol. Il. 101 #.) he states the 
matter correctly, giving Baldwin due credit as the first editor, and 
describing Sackville’s afterthought, unhappily uncompleted, to recon- 
struct the whole plan himself and make extensive additions to it. 
This idea of Sackville’s, according to Haslewood (vol. I. p. XI), is 
given apparently on Baldwin’s own authority in the ‘ intermediate 
dialogue’ preceding Sackville’s Induction in the edition of 1563. 
Moreover, I do not find wherein the preface of Niccols, the later 
editor, is inconsistent with this ‘intermediate dialogue,’ or that he 
anywhere ‘asserted confidently that Sackville was the originator of 
the whole work,’ as Mr. Courthope claims. 

The constant thesis of this volume is that most of the Elizabethan 
sonnet-sequences are not the reflex of real experience and emotion, 
but are at best mere Petrarchan exercises on consecrated motives. 
The author states his case with a great deal of cogency, and his main 
contention will be generally admitted. At the same time, in the case 
of Sidney he lapses into a style of special pleading which defeats his 
own end; and he fails to account for the foundation of the artistic 
stimulus to poetic expression in real experience which probably 
always exists in the case of poetry strenuous and fervent enough in 
accent to produce the impression of reality upon competent readers, — 
as Sidney has done in the case of Lamb and of J. A. Symonds, for 
example. It is unfortunate that the author should have admitted 
(p. 227) the insinuation he does against Lady Rich, whose later 
career was wretched enough, and whose youth for that very reason, 
if no other, should be left the credit and honor of the pure friend- 
ship and love (as love it possibly was) of the chivalrous Sidney. ‘To 
assume also (p. 228) that the language of these sonnets indicates 
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Sidney’s ‘readiness to blazon abroad his illicit relations with Stella,’ 
provided we believe, with Lamb and Symonds, ‘that his passion was 
sincere,’ is certainly a method of literary interpretation whose crude- 
ness is unworthy of the Professor of Poetry at Oxford. ‘To reason 
from Pope to Sidney, as Mr. Courthope a little later does (p. 230), 
and to explain the genesis of the Astrophel and Stella series by the 
analogy of Pope’s Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady will seem to many 
readers like reasoning from Bacon to Shakespeare and explaining 
Hamlet by the Essays On Revenge and On Delays, and the Sonnets 
by the Essay On Zove. Not all poets deal alike with the materials 
of experience (as has been shown in a series of interesting studies in 
Werner’s Zyrik und Lyriker), and it is not likely that the spiritual 
methods of Sidney and Pope possess much in common. 

In the treatment of Spenser there is something to censure, and 
much to commend. Further proof that it was from Gabriel Harvey 
that Spenser ‘probably derived his predilection for Platonism’ 
(p. 236) would be interesting, although as proof that Harvey in his 
earlier years had gone a-Platonizing, Mr. Courthope might have 
referred us to a passage in Harvey’s pamphlet entitled Pierce’s Super- 
ervgation (in Grosart’s edition of Harvey’s works, vol. II. p. 45). 
The conjecture is perhaps more likely that it was from Sidney or 
(perhaps indirectly) from Giordano Bruno; or better yet, perhaps 
Spenser himself was the scholar who went to the sources, and set his 
friends in the track of such studies and speculations. It is note- 
worthy, at least, whatever the possible relations of the two men, that 
there are one or two curious coincidences between passages in Bruno’s 
Heroic Enthusiasts and Spenser’s Four Hymns. , 

That ‘with the exception of the famous lines in Alother Hubberd’s 
Tale, and a casual mention of his disappointments in the Prefhala- 
mion, there is scarcely a passage in Spenser’s poetry which can be 
regarded as an immediate revelation of his inward life’ (p. 238) is 
certainly an over-statement. Many of the sonnets answer this de- 
scription, as do portions of the introductory stanzas preceding each 
book of the Fuerte Queene, and passages here and there in the 
Epithalamion and in other of the minor poems. At the same time, 
as Mr. Courthope writes, allegory is generally of the very essence of 
his thought, and is seldom lacking in his poetry. On the subject 
of Spenser’s Allegory (pp. 239 ff.) Mr. Courthope is generally sound. 
The discussion of the unity of tie Faerie Queene, however, although 
it is interesting, is one-sided and scholastic. Poe has argued that 
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there is no such thing as a long poem; every poem apparently such 
is in reality a series of shorter poems. And the paradox has its 
value, for the essence of the poetical does not lie in structure and 
unity, important as structure and unity are for certain purposes. 
The Faerte Queene is the poem of a peculiar fairyland or dream- 
world, and it is useless to try to fit it to other standards. The base- 
less fabric of a vision is likely to fare ill at the hands of Aristotelian 
criticism. And so, too, the long comparison of Spenser with Ariosto 
(pp. 259 ff.) seems somewhat formal and disproportionate. The 
two poets are too disparate to make the comparison profitable. The 
criticism of the Faerte Queene throughout is too negative. A historian 
of poetry should try to show with more economy of effort what 
Spenser has positively, and should be less occupied with showing 
what Ariosto has and Spenser lacks, and what the epic demands and 
the Faerie Queene fails to offer. Mr. Courthope is too much con- 
cerned with his categories. Spenser’s ‘subject-matter’ causes him 
undue trouble, and his repeated attempts to make Spenser fit into 
a compartment as ‘the poet of chivalry’ and the ‘ poet of Medizval 
Allegory’' lead him astray. Again it is hardly exact to say (p. 285) 
that ‘ All that is learned . . . in the Faery Queen . . . is drawn from 
the rich treasure-house of Scholastic Theology.’ Spenser’s mythology 
and his Platonism do not come from that treasure-house. The gist 
of what is helpful in the chapter on Spenser is given in the two con- 
cluding pages (pp. 286, 287). 

With the strictly minor writers of the Elizabethan period the 
author’s method is often capricious. ‘Thomas Watson is treated 
with undue severity. Historically he deserved something better. 
Barnabe Barnes too is treated with exemplary harshness, — which 
morally perhaps he deserves ; but nevertheless as a poeticule, ‘ this 
affected fool’ (p. 304) is not without his tiny quantum of merit, 
which is by no means fairly represented by the grotesque and ridicu- 
lous specimen of his verse here quoted. Even the manly taste of a 
historian of literature should not allow itself to be betrayed into 
outbursts of unhistorical disgust over the pettiness of petty writers, 
who in their way too are significant of the times and of the poetic 
art of the times. The ‘unutterably tedious’ quality of portions of 
Lyly’s comedies a littie latter (p. 362) betrays our author again into 
splenetic and unsympathetic judgment. On the other hand, Sir 


1 This last Spenser was not. He was however in a measure the poet of 
Renaissance Allegory, as Bunyan is the poet (2.c. maker) of Puritan Allegory. 
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Edward Dyer perhaps is overprized (p. 307), as is the late morality 
known as Zhe Three Ladies of London (p. 350). 

In treating of Raleigh’s Poetry (p. 310) the fact that a portion of 
Sir Walter’s lost poem of Cy#fhia has been recovered seems to have 
been overlooked. 

Gammer Gurton’s Needle (p. 357) in all probability was nof writ- 
ten by John Still, as the article by Mr. C. H. Ross in a recent number 
of Anglia seems to prove. 

The account of that highly perplexing subject, the genesis of Eliza- 
bethan Tragedy (pp. 363 ff.), while still incomplete, is highly sug- 
gestive and valuable. It would perhaps have been less incomplete 
had it reckoned with and taken advantage of Fischer’s important 
study on the ‘ Kunstentwicklung der englischen Tragédie.’ The 
statement of Mr. J. A. Symonds’ theory of the rise of English tragedy 
(on p. 364) is, I think, not quite fair to that ingenious author. In 
describing the Italian Farsa, and likening it in parts to the Eliza- 
bethan Romantic Drama, Mr. Symonds, I take it, had in mind the 
drama of Marlowe and his successors rather than that intermediate 
drama between the Morality and Marlowe, almost every specimen of 
which, as Mr. Courthope says, ‘is of a type utterly unlike either the 
tragedies or the tragi-comedies of Shakespeare.’ The hypothesis, 
however, that a new conception of tragedy, involving the use of the 
horrible rather than the terrible as a tragic motive (a tendency 
furthered by the later Senecan revival), and leading to the revived 
idea of Justice and Free-Will in tragedy, had been growing up during 
the century, and that in these intermediate and transitional dramas 
‘the line that divides genuine tragic composition from comedy is very 
faintly drawn, and the public regarded what was exhibited to them 
merely as a variety of the moral entertainment to which they had 
been for generations accustomed,’ — this hypothesis, while extremely 
valuable and important, does not suffice to explain all the phenomena 
in the formation of the tragedy of Marlowe and Shakespeare. There 
is still something to be ascribed to other causes, such as the self- 
originating power of individual genius, and such as foreign influences 
working in several ways, notably in diction, form, and technique, in 
the choice of subject-matter, and in the method of handling subject- 
matter suggested by its inner potentialities and requirements. The 
actual transition from the intermediate national drama to the drama of 
Marlowe, Shakespeare, and the University Wits is still left unexplained. 

The discussion of Marlowe (pp. 403-422) is perhaps the best 
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thing in the book. An acute and subtle qualification of J. A. Symonds’ 
taking phrase for explaining the motive of Marlowe’s compositions — 
‘L’amour de l’impossible’— is suggested (pp. 404-405): ‘So far 
from loving grandiosity and extravagance for their own sake, the 
violence of his conceptions springs from a belief of what is possible 
to the resolved and daring soul.’ The appreciation of Faustus, 
finally, is adequate and enlightening. 

I subjoin a list of a few errors, typographical and other, which 
should be corrected in a second edition : 

In the Table preceding page 1, read ‘ Daurat’ or ‘ Dorat’ instead 
of ‘ Daucrat.’ 

Page 7, Caxton did not set up his Press in England in 1471. Read 
‘1476’ or ‘1477.’ 

Page 55, line 9, for ‘dotting’ read ‘doting.’ 

Page 104, line 3, David Lyndsay, the poet, was the son of David, 
not William, Lyndsay of Garmylton. 

Page 211, line 9, for ‘ the’ read ‘ their.’ 

Page 255, line 5 from bottom, for ‘deplincten’ read ‘ depeincten.’ 

Page 284, line 6 from bottom, for ‘ Flonmel’ read ‘ Florimel.’ 


FREDERIC Ives CARPENTER. 
University oF CHICcAGo, 


July, 1897. 





Some Questions of Good English examined in Controversies 
with Dr. Fitzedward Hall. By Ralph Olmsted Williams. 
Henry Holt & Co.: New York, 1897. Pp. viii, 233. 


WHEN Mr. Williams’ previous book, Our Dictionaries and Other 
English Language Topics, appeared (New York, 1890), I said of it: 
‘There is a lightness of touch, a reserve of manner, a crispness of 
style, a seasoning of humor, an absence of hammering, which ought 
to make the book much more popular than I dreamed a book on 
such a subject could be, without suffering some species of degrada- 
tion.’ In the present book these qualities are equally marked, while 
the controversial tone will enliven it for some readers. 

This is a collection of papers originally published in the Dya/ 
and Modern Language Notes, in the course of the years 1893, ’94, 
‘95, ‘96, on various points of English usage, or rather on alleged 
differences between English and American usage. Among the locu- 
tions discussed by the two contestants are such as ‘ known to,’ ‘none 
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but they,’ ‘is being built,’ ‘to part from’ and ‘to part with.’ Mr. 
Williams says in his preface, and apparently with justice: ‘That 
certainty in regard to some points once questionable has been 
reached can, I think, be fairly claimed.’ The examples quoted are 
numerous, and the indexes of authors, and of words and phrases, are 
very full. In the latter I have noted but one omission. 

Perhaps the difference in polemical tone between the two writers 
can best be brought out by a quotation from each. On pp. 150-151, 
Dr. Hall says: ‘It [the conclusion] would be, summarily, that my 
critic’s citations, from English books, of passages parallel to those 
which I have given from Mr. , in no way whatever affect my 
argument ; that he has not detected me in a single error; and that 
his indictment of me for fatuity recoils on himself.’ 

Now let us hear Mr. Williams (p. 70) upon another topic: ‘“ My 
memory,” Dr. Hall adds, “ though I seldom trust to it, seldom plays 
me false.” He then proves the trustworthiness of his memory by 
bringing forward quotations from letters published nineteen years 
after his memory had rendered the service specified. The quota- 
tions would be pertinent if offered by Dr. Hall as evidence of his 
clairvoyance.’ 

It should be stated that the publication of these papers in book 
form was recommended by Professors Hill, of Harvard ; Phelps, of 
Yale ; Matthews, of Columbia ; Hunt, of Princeton ; Hart, of Cornell ; 
and Scott, of the University of Michigan ; and by myself. 





ALBERT S. COOK. 


Yate UNIverRsITy. 


An Elementary Old English Grammar (Early West Saxon). 
By A. J. Wyatt, M.A. University Press: Cambridge, 
1897. Pp. ix, 160. 


Mr. Wyatt, who is already known to students of Old English by 
his edition of the Beowulf, now offers them a Grammar of Early 
West Saxon, the method of which, as we are told in the preface, is 
more or less novel, being a compromise between Sievers and Sweet, 
an attempt to hit the happy mean between a scientific classification, 
which can be used in the study of other tongues of the Group and 
the treatment of English as an aggregation of phenomena, without 
system and without perspective. 
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If a reviewer has a right to object to a method which ‘the author 
has deliberately chosen, we could wish that the author’s plan had 
been ss novel rather than more. A compromise between a scien- 
tific classification and no classification can be defended only on the 
theory that the former is a hindrance to the beginner, —a theory 
which seems to be held by many writers of grammars, but is, in our 
opinion, utterly false. Sievers’ Angelsachsische Grammatik is not 
difficult for English and American students because of its scientific 
arrangement, but because it assumes a knowledge of Gothic and 
Old High German on the part of the student, a knowledge seldom 
possessed by the beginner in England or America. 

It must be said, however, that Mr. Wyatt’s ‘ happy mean’ lies very 
close to Sievers, and only occasionally approaches the other extreme. 
He adds, to be sure, to the various classes of the verbs Sweet’s nick- 
names, ‘ Shine,’ ‘ Shake,’ ‘ Bear,’ etc., but keeps in general the num- 
bering of the Paul-Braune grammars. Such a compromise is not of 
much moment. In the classification of the declensions it is less 
defensible. It is very doubtful whether any safe middle ground can 
be found between a strict classification by stems and a loose one 
based on external resemblances. Mr. Wyatt classifies the ‘strong’ 
nouns into ‘A. Ordinary Declension,’ sub-classified according to 
gender, and ‘B. Minor Declensions,’ under which he places the U-, 
R-, ND-, and ‘Other’ stems. It is hard to see, however, wherein 
this arrangement makes the task of the learner easier. Under any 
plan, there will be many anomalies in a language like English, and 
‘exceptions’ must occur. The problem of the grammarian is to 
make these as few as possible and to offer a rational explanation of 
them. Possibly, in view of the strong influence of gender in shaping 
the inflection of Old English nouns, a classification of the vowel- 
stems under masculines, feminines, and neuters might be defensible, 
but mere external resemblances, when used as a basis for arrange- 
ment, can result only in bewildering the pupil. 

If we accept Mr. Wyatt’s plan of treating the grammar of Old 
English, we can say little in regard to its execution, except in 
approval. As only Early West Saxon is professedly treated, it would 
not be a just criticism to complain of the meagreness of the notes 
that deal with Later West Saxon forms. But it is surely time for a 
Grammar that will enable the student to read A¢lfric and the poetical 
texts. Monographs enough have now been published to enable some 
one to compile such a book, and it is certainly an anomaly that our 
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Readers are almost entirely made up of selections from the later 
writers, from the poets, and in some cases even from dialects, while 
the grammars limit themselves to Early West Saxon prose. A student 
looks in vain for wesed (Phoenix), wese (Bl. Hom.), for the acc. sg. 
masc. in -¢, several instances of which occur in the Beowulf, and for 
the explanation of various other forms that meet his eyes at the very 
beginning of his study. 

The author’s apology for not adding a treatment of the syntax may 
properly be accepted in view of the present status of this department 
of English Grammar, but there is one omission for which he offers 
no apology and for which none could be offered, — the failure to add 
a full index. In the haste and pressure of modern study, the student 
has a right to demand that the author of a handbook of any kind 
shall not compel him to waste time in any case where it can be saved. 
This defect and a number of minor ones, which we have passed by 
as of little significance, can easily be remedied in a second edition, 
if the experience of teachers and students should show that the com- 
promise plan proves successful in teaching Old English. But this is, 
after all, the crucial question. The execution of the book is pains- 
taking and, in general, accurate, and minor errors may be dealt with 


in the class. 


F. A. BLACKBURN. 
University oF CHICAGO. 





The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus. By Christopher 
Marlowe. Edited with a Preface, Notes, and Glossary, 
by Israel Gollancz, M.A. Macmillan and Co.: N.Y., 1897. 
Pp. xii, 112. 


Mar.owe’s Faustus was very properly chosen for inclusion in this 
neat and inexpensive series of reprints of the best Elizabethan and 
later plays. ‘The previous volumes have been marked by a hand- 
some typographical appearance ; the introductions and notes have 
been sufficiently informing to meet the requirements of the general 
reader, and, their text being trustworthy, they are well adapted for 
class use in high schools and colleges. 

As is well known, few modern English works have come down to 
us with so unsatisfactory a text as the Dr. Faustus of Marlowe, the 
authorship of its parts and the relations between its variants being 
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veritables cruces to editor and critic. The two chief versions are 
the printed quartos of 1604 and 1616; all intermediate and succeed- 
ing editions of the play are reprints of, or based upon, one or the 
other of these ediHones princifes. These two texts, however, differ 
in the most remarkable manner, and a half century of critical study 
has failed to clear up all the difficulties to which this difference has 
given rise. To the 1616 quarto entirely new scenes were added ; 
some of the earlier ones were rewritten, and lines and passages of 
the 1604 text altered, made over, and frequently omitted, others 
being substituted. ‘The consensus of critical opinion with regard to 
this strange variance assigns as a reason for it that both quartos were 
printed from imperfect and interpolated playhouse copies. In all 
probability neither represents the author’s final revision. As to the 
authorship of the play, it is agreed that both editions contain pas- 
sages and scenes which certainly cannot be ascribed to Marlowe. It 
is possible that the doubtful portions of the 1604 text are by Dekker, 
as Mr. Fleay believes, and the additions to the quarto of 1616 may 
fairly be assumed to be the ‘ adicyones in Docter Fostes’ for making 
which William Bird and Samuel Rowley received £4 in 1602 from 
Henslowe. 

Previous editors, almost without exception, have regarded the 
1604 text as in all likelihood the one nearest to and best represent- 
ing Marlowe’s original. Professor Ward, in the exhaustive introduc- 
tion to his edition of the play, says, ‘the additions of the 1616 text 
have been unhesitatingly excluded; . . . Dr. Faustus has been re- 
printed from the text of the first extant quarto.’’ Fleay, in an appen- 
dix to the same work, states that ‘the separation of the work of the 
author of these “additions ” is not difficult, but has no interest for 
the reader of an edition which (rightly in my opinion) discards them 
altogether.’* Havelock Ellis, editor of the Marlowe volume in the 
Mermaid Series, took the same view, saying in his preface, ‘the text 
here given is that of 1604, with some readings adopted from the 
edition of 1616, in general agreement with the texts of Dyce and 
Bullen.’* Recognizing that for any thorough study of the play both 
texts are absolutely necessary, Dyce, the first critical editor of Mar- 
lowe, printed the two in his edition of the Complete Works of the 
poet,* anil his example was followed by Lt. Col. Cunningham.’ — Pro- 
fessor H. Breymann rendered his edition of the play invaluable by 


1 Introd., p. ci, 2d ed., 1887. 8 Page 171, ed. 1893. 5 T.ondon, 1870. 
2 Jbid., p. CXxix. * 3 vols., London, 1850. 
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printing the two quartos on opposite pages,' while Wagner in his 
Critical Commentary gives a careful comparison of the two.? 

Mr. Gollancz has, in the present edition, followed neither of these 
methods, which, in the nature of the case, should have been the only 
alternatives open to him. He has undertaken to construct a text of his 
own along lines never ventured upon by his predecessors. The effort 
has resulted in signal failure. In his preface the editor thus apologeti- 
cally explains his method : ‘ the play of Dr. Faustus, as here set forth, 
represents an attempt to blend the two versions of the quartos of 1604 
and 1616; it follows neither the one text nor the other, but results 
from a “ contamination” of both’; and he adds, ‘ it cannot be hoped 
that the experiment has been wholly successful, but the present issue 
is perhaps more satisfactory than a mere reprint of any one of the 
quartos, with bulky appendices of the omitted or additional passages.’ 
On this latter point we cannot at all agree with the editor. 

After a careful reading of the two quartos and the text as printed 
by Mr. Gollancz, we are convinced that his new departure is both 
unwise and uncritical. In amalgamating the texts of 1604 and 1616 
he has overstepped the bounds of the editorial province. In an 
edition like the present it was his plain duty to choose one or the 
other, and preferably that which carried in its favor the greatest 
weight of critical opinion. As this version bears no resemblance, as 
an entity, to either of the two best extant texts, it cannot be con- 
sidered a faithful representation of the play. Instead of the Faustus 
of Marlowe, we have a compilation omitting much of its best text, 
and including the greater portion of that one known to be filled with 
interpolations and additions by other hands than Marlowe’s. The 
confusion bound to result from such a proceeding is far greater than 
any which might arise from reprinting ‘ bulky appendices,’ even had 
these been necessary. 

Mr. Gollancz divides the play into twenty scenes, somewhat 
arbitrarily chosen and arranged. ‘The parts taken from the edition 
of 1616 are printed in italic type. This type appears at the beginning, 
in the middle, and at the end of the portions of the 1604 text in- 
cluded, and the type which represents the latter occurs in the same 
manner, though not so profusely, in the midst of the 1616 readings. 
The only possible way of reading this new edition intelligently is to 
do so with both the quarto texts open beside it. Perhaps the most 
striking instance of the confusion into which the editor’s method has 

1 Heilbronn, 1889. 2 London, 2d ed., 1885. 
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led him is his Scene 7. This follows the text of Act. II, Sc. 3, of 
the 1616 edition, and has the stage direction, ‘ Zuter Rodin with a 
book.’ The note on this line says, ‘ this scene is in nowise represented 
in A’ (the 1604 quarto). Coming to Scene g of the present text, 
we have the stage direction, ‘ Vear an inn. Enter Robin the Ostler, 
with a book in his hand,’ and then follows the entire Scene 8 of the 
1604 quarto (which was not divided into acts). ‘To this the editor 
appends the note, ‘this Scene is omitted in B’ (the 1616 quarto). 
Naturally enough it is omitted, because his Scene 7 is the 1616 re- 
vision of it, and zs the representative in that edition of the earlier 
quarto’s Scene 8. In effect, the editor prints two versions of the 
same scene, represents them as being distinct and separate scenes, 
and then states that neither exists. A reader or student taking up 
the play for the first time, coming upon such notes as these, might 
with some reason feel confused. Scenes 1 to 6 are taken from the 
1604 quarto ; Scene 8 is made up of about one-third 1604 and two- 
| thirds 1616; the remaining Scenes are almost entirely from the 1616 
| edition, with fragments of the earlier inserted and patched on. In the 
passages printed from the 1604 quarto we have noted frequent omis- 
sions, without explanation in the notes. By what rules of inclusion 
and exclusion the editor has been guided, it is impossible to discover. 

Briefly summarizing, it must be said that this latest version of Zhe 
Tragical History of Dr. Faustus is not a text in the sense generally 
understood by that word. It has no value for class-room purposes, 
since it gives neither of the original texts in their entirety, and furnishes 
no facilities for their comparative study. The rearrangement of the 
scenes is awkward and ill-ordered ; it involves repetition, and brings 
about that very overloading the editor wished to avoid. It is a great 
| pity he could not have decided simply to reprint the 1604 edition, 
| and include in the notes those passages of the 1616 quarto which 
are undoubtedly earlier than corresponding ones in the 1604, together 
with the later lines having the true Marlowe ring. The deprecatory 
tone of his preface shows that Mr. Gollancz was dissatisfied with 
the result of his experiment in textual innovation, and this feeling 
of itself should have induced him to forego the publication of a 
work which he could not himself thoroughly approve. 

Like its predecessors, the volume is a model of typographic neat- 
ness, and the etched frontispiece is a reproduction of Rembrandt's 


) * Doctor Faustus.’ , ; 7 
i | WILuIAM NEWNHAM CARLTON. 


WatTKINSON LipRARy, 
Hartrorp, Conn, 
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Historia D. Johannis Fausti des Zauberers nach der Wolfen- 
biitteler handschrift nebst dem nachweis eines teils threr 
guellen herausgegeben von Gustav Milchsack. Julius Zwis- 
sler: Wolfenbiittel, 1892.! Pp. cccxciv, 124. 


ANOTHER Faust-book, older and more archaic than the Frankfort 
print of 1587, differing from the latter mainly in matters of form, yet 
enough to have an independent value of its own in questions of 
textual criticism, and yielding some significant criteria as to the 
character of the original. And, together with this precious find of 
his, the learned librarian of Wolfenbiittel presents us with an investi- 
gation into the origin and the purpose of the Faust-book. His 
discovery of its sources, and his minute discussion of the cultural 
and religious basis of its composition, overthrow our time-honored 
opinions concerning a Faust-legend, and place the Faust-story in a 
new light. 

Milchsack found the new manuscript text in his Wolfenbiittel 
library some eight years ago; the printing seems to have begun 
soon after, but continued research, rewarded by new results, caused 
‘the publication to be deferred from year to year. The book shows 
the marks of this application of the nonum prematur in annum — 
and also of its extension to the imprimatur: it is over-rich in con- 
tents, but the arrangement of the matter, and the development of 
the arguments, have been somewhat disturbed by the fact that new 
sources were found when the chapters into which the material would 
have properly belonged were already in type. This feature, while 
certainly undesirable, has yet helped to give the work a certain 
refreshing spontaneousness: we are not, as it were, reading a well- 
planned traveller’s guide, but are accompanying a scholarly explorer 
upon a successful expedition. 

The direction in which the new exploration should proceed had 
been indicated years ago by the work of another pathfinder. Erich 
Schmidt had, in 1883, in his study, ‘ Faust und das XVIte Jahrhundert, 
Goethe-Jahrbuch 11,’ pointed out the curious fact that, in the wisdom 
to which, upon his request, Faust is treated by the devil, our Faust- 
book in no way represents the knowledge of the sixteenth century, 
but is entirely behind its own times. Milchsack, therefore, started 
out to look for the sources of the author’s information in the literature 
of the fifteenth century ; we shall see immediately with what result. 


1 Appeared in 1897. 
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His treatise consists of two main parts, one on the sources of the 
Faust-book, the other on its character and tendency, each preceded 
by a brief historical sketch of the views that have been held by other 
scholars ; and variegated, indeed, are the pictures our author has to 
draw, for on both subjects almost every possible theory has been 
advanced. One point, however, was generally conceded, namely, 
that the narrative of the Faust-book was in the main the precipitate 
of popular stories, or even of a more or less well defined Faust- 
legend. How could it be otherwise? Real history, of course, this 
ghost story could not represent ; and when, during the last ten years, 
through a continuous accumulation of historical evidence,’ the life of 
the real Dr. Faustus came to be known more and more accurately, 
it appeared that the author of the book cared little even for well- 
authenticated details; his tale did not agree with the facts at all. 
Where, then, did he gather his material? It was found by Ellinger, 
Szamatolski, Bauer, and others, that in some details he had followed 
earlier or contemporary works of the sixteenth century; but this 
only served to illustrate more clearly his own literary helplessness, his 
lack of imagination and creative power. The shapelessness of his 
report showed him to be a clumsy compiler rather than an author. 
The subject-matter, on the other hand, revealed an austere grandeur 
and a profound suggestiveness which made it at once, and for cen- 
turies to come, one of the most fascinating and fruitful literary topics. 
Surely this story could not have been invented by this writer; the 
subject must be older than the man; it must be the product of a 
nation’s strivings, the German legend, the Magus-saga of the sixteenth 
century. And how did this legend, or legendary material, come to 
be? Was it, directly or indirectly, the reflex of older legends? or 
was it an original German creation, an outgrowth of the religious 
struggles of the Reformation? And, if so, was it the voice of Lutheran 
or of Catholic tendencies? And to what extent did the renascence 
of classical ideals, and the new-born spirit of freedom in scientific 
research, enter into the formation of the legend? No agreement 
could be reached as to these questions; but that the mysterious 
Faust-legend existed, and that it was the chief source of the Faust- 
book, nobody doubted. Now, however, Milchsack shows that a 
large portion of the book, practically the whole report on Faust’s 


1 Now gathered and presented with admirable lucidity by G. Witkowski, ‘ Der 
historische Faust,’ in the Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswissenschaft, Neue 
Folge, I, pp. 298-350. 
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travels, as well as several other passages, have been copied next to 
verbatim from Schedel’s Buch der Chronicken, a cosmogonic and 
historical treatise which first appeared in 1493. 

The discovery of this and other, minor sources reduces the extent 
of a possible legendary influence considerably. But what is especially 
important from the point of view of literary criticism, Milchsack 
further shows that the author of the Faust-book has carefully studied 
Milichius’ Zauderteufel, first edition, 1503, a popular and, for its 
time, liberal work on the various kinds of witchcraft. It is in ac- 
cordance with Milichius’ opinions that he has modeled his own 
magician, Dr. Faustus, selecting and ascribing to his hero such 
adventures as Milichius himself relates, or as, according to him, might 
be expected of a nigromant. 

Evidently, in the light of this discovery, the character of our writer 
changes: he remains a clumsy story-teller ; he compiles his material 
from various sources, adding but little of his own invention ; but 
what he gives is not a naive, indiscriminate repetition of popular 
Faust-stories. It is according to certain general demonological 
theories — older than Faust or a possible Faust-legend —that he 
admits, modifies, or rejects his material, regardless of what he might 
have heard or read about Faust. We must remember here that the 
belief in witchcraft was still universal in his time ; there was nothing 
unique in an agreement with the devil; in fact, few men of any 
prominence escaped the suspicion of some mysterious connections ; ' 
raw material for his story, therefore, readily presented itself to our 
writer. But was there a specific Faust-legend worthy of that name, 
and how far, then, may it have influenced the Faust-book ? 

These questions are still debatable. Milchsack, while not denying 
the possible existence of legendary material, is inclined to consider 
the Faust-legend a myth, and he looks at the whole Faust-book as the 
work of an individual author, which, like every literary product, will 
be best understood when judged from the point of view of its mi/ieu 
and main purpose. Here, to be sure, the old question would seem 
to open again: What was this purpose? Milchsack, supported by the 
mass of material discovered by himself, has done a great deal towards 
clearing up the problem; and, though we may not accept some of 
his conclusions, it is sure that in the main his results will stand. 


1Cp. Witkowski, Z4¢., and, concerning Cornelius Agrippa, especially Anton 
Reichl, ‘Goethe’s Faust und Agrippa von Nettesheim,’ in Zuphorion, Bd. IV, 
pp. 287-301. 
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He considers the Faust-book as thoroughly Lutheran, but from the 
chief previous exponents of this view he differs in that he considers 
the epical part — the plot of the story itself with its various happenings 
and incidents — mainly as a sort of framework prepared by the writer 
for the purpose of bringing out more clearly, as its real message, the 
idea that the devil’s teaching is Cat¢ho/ic teaching. ‘The disputations, 
then, between Faust and his ghost, those chapters which the unsus- 
pecting reader, and, indeed, nearly all critics,' have hitherto consid- 
ered as mere bywork, a mystifying jungle of popular superstitions, 
suddenly appear to be of the greatest importance. What Mephisto 
tells Faust about the fall of Lucifer and his angels, about the grada- 
tions in his hierarchy, is more than the Bible teaches; it is un-Luth- 
eran, Catholic church-tradition. And especially Mephisto’s endeavor 
to keep Faust in a state of gloomy hopelessness, because his repen- 
tance comes too late and cannot be satisfactory, is, as Milchsack 
says, the Catholic doctrine of penitence and contrition, as against 
Luther’s teaching of faith in the divine mercy, of trusting return to 
God. And, in order to make the reader understand at the outset 
that all the devilish talk is really Catholic fallacy, he presents the 
devil as a monk, and introduces rather clumsily the motive of mar- 
riage, so that Mephisto may have a special opportunity of emphasiz- 
ing his monkish aversion to it. 

Just what the anonymous author’s own position with regard to cer- 
tain religious questions is, does not seem to appear with certainty. In 
the main, he strictly adheres to Luther’s own teachings, as Milchsack 
shows by a large number of quotations from Luther’s works; but 
there seems to be a mild touch of Melanchthonian synergism about 
him, while on the other hand he appears to be a believer in predes- 
tination, a motive which, in a modified form, Marlowe also has 
introduced into his tragedy, where the idea that S#pendium peccat 
mors est; st pecasse negamus fallimus et nulla est in nobis veritas 
is one of those that lead up to Faust’s contract with Mephostophilis. 
Within the limits of Protestantism, the anonymous author of the 
Faust-book seems to make allowance for differences of opinion; a 


1 About the only one who took these chapters seriously was Erich Schmidt, 
cp. above, p. 375, and especially his last study on the subject: ‘Faust und 
Luther,’ in Sifeungsber. d. preuss. Akad. d. Wissensch., Philos.-histor. K1., 
Bd. 25, Berlin, 1896, pp. 567-591. In this pamphlet, which appeared a few 
months before Milchsack’s book was published, Erich Schmidt shows that the 
author of the Volksbuch shares Luther’s views on reason, ambition, conscience, 
repentance, the right way of treating the devil, and similar topics. 
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passage in his preface indicates that he belonged to a minority. 
Among the more incidental results of Milchsack’s investigations, we 
may mention that the influence of the Simon Magus legend upon 
the Faust-book is established beyond a doubt, and with it also the 
provenance of the Helena episode is ascertained. It is, after all, the 
Helen of Tyre, the paramour of Simon Magus, that originally sug- 
gested the introduction of Helena into the Faust-book, not Helen 
of Troy, although the latter, of course, finally served as prototype. 

From what has been said so far, it will have become apparent that 
Milchsack’s work furnishes us with a new and solid basis for the study 
of the Faust-book. A number of important questions are treated 
exhaustively and definitely ; a number of others suggest themselves 
or appear in a different light. If the Faust-book was so thoroughly 
anti-Catholic, so especially planned to serve the Lutheran interests, 
why was it then such a complete failure as a polemical tract? It 
never received the indorsement of its party; for years it remained 
practically unknown. When, in 1587, it was printed, it was given 
out as a Christian warning against the dangers of witchcraft ; soon 
it was unmercifully scored by a Lutheran of high standing ; in order 
to be made into an organ of Lutheran partisanship, it had to be com- 
pletely remodeled ; in fact, the original purpose of this campaign 
document was not recognized until three centuries later. ‘The fact is, 
we must be careful not to misunderstand the nature of the Lutheran 
elements of the Faust-book. 

They are not exactly incidental ; the devil is not ‘ confessionslos,’ 
as some critics have said ; this appears clearly from Milchsack’s dis- 
coveries. Moreover, in the sixteenth century there was no such 
thing as a non-sectarian, simply Christian treatment of any subject 
that was at all connected with religion. People are either Lutheran 
or Catholic ; the fierce struggle is general, and the whole literature 
rings with its echo; it is either anti-Catholic or anti-Lutheran. 

From this point of view the Faust-book must be judged. If it is 
Lutheran, it is not incidentally but thoroughly so. Its devil, far 
from being non-sectarian, is entirely Lutheran; he appears in the 
shape and garb of a monk; he indorses the institution of celibacy 
as a monkish scheme for the promotion of immorality, and, as Milch- 
sack shows, he preaches Catholicism to Faust throughout. But does 
all this prove that the whole story was written for the purpose of 
exposing Catholic heresy? Certainly not. It is a story of witchcraft 
told by a Lutheran minister in the spirit of his creed and time; it 
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is therefore naturally Lutheran, but it is not primarily planned for 
polemical purposes. ‘The religious war-tracts of the sixteenth cen- 
tury speak a different language ; they strike right from the shoulder ; 
it does not take ‘a subtle disputant on creeds’ to understand what 
they are aiming at. As compared with them, our Faust-book is a 
tame affair ; strong as its invectives may seem to us, they were trite 
at the time of the hottest combat. But we must go further than 
that: if the Faust-book could claim but little merit as a campaign 
document, it might, on account of its meekness and involved clumsi- 
ness, have been ignored by the party at large, while a few would 
surely have referred to it as a well-meant effort. Instead, nobody 
has a word of recognition for it; and Lercheimer severely censures 
it on account of its contents. Milchsack insists that he simply dis- 
approves of the printing of the book, but that would be all the more 
significant: the book is not fit for publicity ; it is dangerous. ‘The 
author has transferred Faust and his scandalous doings to Wittenberg, 
the city of Luther, against historical truth, as Lercheimer says, against 
all considerations of tact, as he implies. Much has been written 
about this feature of the Faust-book. Erich Schmidt, in his Kaus? 
und Luther, says,— and Witkowski agrees with him, —that the two 
years which the historical Faust spent in Wittenberg, together with 
the general concentration of religious interests about Wittenberg, 
sufficiently accounts for it. Again, Scherer and others have seen in 
it one of the points of analogy, by which the profound and pious 
legend makes Faust appear as a counterpart of Luther. This view is 
unhistorical. Whatever resemblance there may be between Faust 
and Luther in the Faust-book, it certainly is not the product of 
Lutheran tradition. Popular legends do not celebrate their heroes 
by picturing caricatures of the same. Nor could the author of the 
Faust-book think of wilfully inviting any comparisons between Dr. 
Martinus and the wretch whose ruin he describes. He wrote for 
the people, whose reverence for Luther must not be shocked, and 
whose intellect must not be deceived into mistaking similarity for 
likeness. But without in the least thinking of Luther himself, our 


1 How did the form Wertenberg get into Marlowe’s text, when otherwise he 
follows the version of our Volksbuch? 


Now is he born, his parents base of stock, 

In Germany, within a town called Rhodes ; 
Of riper years to Wertenberg he went, 
Whereas his kinsmen chiefly brought him up. 
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author may well have considered Wittenberg the proper place for 
his ‘ young student,’ because the latter, to be misled by the demon 
monk, must of course be originally a Lutheran. 

This is quite apparent from the Faust-book, even if we cannot go, 
with Milchsack, so far as to admit the allegorical character and 
polemical purpose of the whole story. To any Lutheran clergyman 
writing, for the edification of his flock, a story of temptation and 
ruin, a Catholic would hardly have seemed a fit object for the devil’s 
special effort, being, as he was, at the outset, ensnared by fatal here- 
sies. Hence Wittenberg, the Lutheran university, the home of the 
young theologian. It was, however, decidedly a diplomatic blunder 
which our good minister made there. That such awful things could 
happen to a bright young student at Wittenberg was liable to throw 
an unfavorable light upon the influence of life there, and the char- 
acter and strength of the academic teaching. Moreover, to the 
enemy, Wittenberg, as well as Faust’s desire to get married, could 
easily suggest some odious comparisons indeed. Luther’s marriage 
with the former nun was considered by Catholics no sacred union ; 
it was of the same nature as Faust’s execrable connection with 
Helena. ‘These considerations lead me to believe that our author 
did not invent and introduce, on his own responsibility, this double- 
edged Wittenberg motive, but that he, rather inadvertently, accepted 
it from elsewhere. His source is as yet unknown. If it was popular 
tradition, it was certainly not circulating among the friends of Witten- 
berg ; it was anti-Lutheran. 

How far we may, after Milchsack’s discoveries, believe in the 
existence and influence of popular Faust-traditions is still, as we said 
above, a ‘matter of speculation. The anecdotes added later to the 
novel, and those recently discovered by W. Meyer, were perhaps 
partly elicited by the Faust-book itself. Milchsack is inclined to 
think the same even of some of the epistolary and other historical 
reports concerning Faust. There is, however, no reason for suspect- 
ing the spontaneousness of any of them. ‘These references to his 
adventurous career, as they have come to light lately, have taught us 
more and more to recognize in him the charlatan, to be sure, but 
one of enormous self-reliance and courage. It is quite plausible, 
then, that a man like him might soon become a favorite object of 
popular stories. But it is also sure that no well-defined Faust-legend 
could develop in the few years between Faust's life and the date of 
the original Faust-book, especially when the latter, as we shall see 
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below, was apparently a good deal older than either of the two 
versions extant. Besides, no popular legend is so variegated in its 
details as the story of the Faust-book, and yet at the same time 
limited to one version of such details. Popular traditions vary from 
place to place, containing here, there, and elsewhere, other elements, 
and they adapt themselves in religious and general significance to 
the people who tell them. 

If there were Lutheran there surely were also Catholic Faust-tradi- 
tions, and it is quite plausible to assume that some of the latter, such 
as the Wittenberg motive and perhaps even the desire of the theolo- 
gian to get married, slipped into the report of our author, who, in his 
Lutheran single-mindedness, easily interpreted and modified them in 
his own way without noticing the direction in which they were origi- 
nally pointed. 

Concerning the “x7 of the Wolfenbiittel (W.) MS. and its rela- 
tive value in questions of textual criticism, the editor says but little. 
He conducts his investigation on the basis of W., indicating thereby 
that it represents a better version than the Frankfort print of 
1587 (S.), and he also shows in one or two instances why the 
latter deviates from the original in the arrangement of the subject- 
matter. A minute study of the whole Faust-book material would 
probably lead to better results now than could be gotten so far when 
it all seemed to depend upon the one Frankfort text. For the pas- 
sages which have been copied from Schedel, and the other sources 
discovered by Milchsack, we have now a solid basis of comparison. 
From an examination of the same it appears that while, on the whole, 
W. has the better text, there are also a large, number of passages 
which S. has better preserved, showing that neither of the two is a 
copy of the other, but that both, independently of each other, go 
back to some older manuscript (X.). And the latter cannot have 
been the original, because it apparently contained several deviations 
from the author’s sources, some of which cannot be accounted for as 
being due to his own ignorance or carelessness. We cannot here 
offer all the material that would prove this, but a few illustrations 
may be given. In chapter 26 of S., Braune’s edition, p. 59, it reads: 
‘Item, viel Seulen, Steigbogen, etc., welches alles zu erzehlen zu lang 
were.’ W. has here Schwibogen; the common source of the two 
may have had sfeighogen or some other entirely senseless form, which 
both found it necessary to change. Schedel, however, from whom the 
passage was copied, has stgfogen, and the author of the Volksbuch could 
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not misunderstand this form, because Schedel says explicitly: ‘ vnder 
den etwen die Rémischen Keyser nach irer tiberwindung der feind in 
die stat Rom mit friiden gefiirt warden’ (Milchsack, p. xxxi). On 
the other hand, the learned editor of the Frankfort print would not 
have substituted his S#zgdogen if he had seen the correct form in his 
original. Some other scribe or scribes must therefore have had 
something to do with this passage. Similarly, in the description of 
Venice both W. and S. read Kau/mannschaft, while the original read 
Kaufmannschats. Such and many other considerations make it sure 
that the text must have passed through the hands of several scribes, 
and this indicates that the original was written considerably earlier 
than either of the two versions extant. 

The editor calls our attention to an interesting passage in W. ; 
Faust promises, in his contract, that he will be Mephisto’s ‘wann ich 
des, so jch von jm beger, genuegsam gesettiget bin, vnnd Vierund- 
zwaintzig jar verlauffen, geendt vnnd kommen sein.’ Milchsack 
compares, in a footnote, Goethe’s ‘Kannst die mich mit Genuss 
betriigen.’ Is there really any connection between the two passages ? 
I believe not; the wann of the Volksbuch is not conditional, but 
purely temporal. No reference to any such condition is made any- 
where else in the book; the contract was a matter of sale and 
purchase, not a wager. 


GustaF E. KArsTeN. 
University OF INDIANA. 





Ernst Zupitza, Die germanischen Gutturale. (Schriften zur 
germanischen Philologie herausgegeben von Max Roediger, 
achtes Heft.) Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung 1896. 
262 S. gr. 8°. 


Das vorliegende Buch, das sich durch Sorgfalt und Griindlichkeit 
in der Sammlung des Materials und durch eine fiir eine Erstlings- 
arbeit ungewohnliche Weite der Kenntnisse auszeichnet, verfolgt die 
Aufgabe die Vertretungsformen der aus der indogermanischen Ur- 
sprache iiberkommenen Gutturalreihen in den germanischéen Sprachen 
darzulegen, sucht also auf ihrem Gebiete dasselbe zu leisten, was im 
Jahre 1885 Bersu mit seiner Schrift: die Gutturalen und thre Ver- 
bindung mit v im Lateinischen fiir diese Sprache unternommen hatte. 
Freilich haben sich Ausgangspunkt und Ziel einer derartigen Unter- 
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suchung in der Zwischenzeit nicht unbetrachtlich verschoben. In 
den siebziger und achtziger Fahren schrieb man der Ursprache zwei 
Gutturalreihen zu, eine palatale, deren Angehorige in den arischen 
und slavolettischen Sprachen als Zischlaute, und eine velare, deren 
Glieder dort als gutturale Verschlusslaute oder aus diesen unter 
bestimmten Bedingungen hervorgegangene Zischlaute, die aber von 
jenen ersten Zischlauten fast durchweg verschieden sind, erscheinen. 
Wenn die westeuropaischen Sprachen (das Griechische, die italischen, 
keltischen und germanischen Sprachen) als Vertreter der velaren 
Reihe teils reine Gutturale (lat. ¢), teils Gutturale mit labialem 
Nachklang (lat. gv) oder aus solchen hervorgegangene Laute, be- 
sonders Labiale (gr. +, oskisch-umbrisch / u. s. w.), aufweisen, so 
sah man darin eine verhaltnismasig junge, jedenfalls erst nach 
Auflésung der indogermanischen Spracheinheit vollzogene Spaltung 
und bemiihte sich deren Griinde aufzudecken, d. h. ausfindig zu 
machen, unter welchen Bedingungen, sei es einzelsprachlich, sei es 
in gemeinwesteuropaischer Periode, die labiale Affektion der Gutturale 
sich entwickelt habe, unter welchen sie unterblieben sei oder, wenn 
man diese als bereits in der Ursprache vorhanden ansah, unter wel- 
chen Bedingungen sie sich erhalten habe, unter welchen sie geschwun- 
den sei. Als der am systematischsten durchgefiihrte Versuch in 
dieser Richtung kann eben die Arbeit Bersus gelten. Er fiihrte zu 
keinem Resultat, und wesentlich die Folge dieses Misslingens war es, 
dass um das Jahr 1890 unabhangig von einander Bezzenberger und 
Osthoff den Gegensatz in der Vertretung der Velaren, der die west- 
europaischen Sprachen beherrscht, nicht mehr als jung, sondern viel- 
mehr als aus der Ursprache ererbt hinstellten, fiir diese also anstatt 
der bisherigen zwei drei Gutturalreihen ansetzten: die Palatalen, 
die reinen Velaren und die Velaren mit labialem Nachklang oder 
Labiovelaren ; in dem Ostfliigel der indogermanischen Sprachen, so 
lehren sie, sind die zweite und dritte, in dem Westfliigel die erste und 
zweite Reihe zusammengefallen. Zupitza stellt sich riickhaltslos auf 
den Boden dieser neuen Lehre, er lehnt es ab nach den Beziehungen 
zu forschen, die etwa zwischen zweien der drei Reihen bestehen 
k6nnten, und will nur zeigen, wie die Angehdrigen jeder von ihnen 
in den germanischen Sprachen vertreten sind. Er tut das in zwei, 
ihrem Umfang wie ihrem Inhalt nach sehr verschiedenen Abschnit- 
ten: der erste, kiirzere, wesentlich negative Teil (S. 3-47) enthalt 
eine Kritik der Lehre vom Wandel idg. labiovelarer Gerauschlaute 
in germanische reine Labiale, der zweite, umfangreichere, positive 
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Teil (S. 48-218) giebt einen Uberblick tiber die wirkliche Vertretung 
der idg. Gutturale im Germanischen. 

In dem ersten Teil gelangt der Verfasser zu dem Ergebnis, dass 
eine lautmechanische Ersetzung idg. Labiovelare durch germanische 
reine Labiale in keinem einzigen Falle stattgefunden habe. Man 
hatte eine solche bisher vielfach angenommen, und namentlich Fick 
und Bezzenberger und ihre Schiiler waren darin ziemlich weit ge- 
gangen; nur Bartholomae hatte sie grundsatzlich bestritten (Sted. 
zs. idg. Sprachgesch. 11 13 ff. Anm. 2). Zupitza sucht zu zeigen, 
dass die Etymologien, die auf dieser Voraussetzung beruhen, zum 
grossen Teil entweder bessere, die ohne sie auskommen, neben sich 
haben oder wenigstens nicht iiberzeugend sind. In einigen Bei- 
spielen, wo germanischer Labial zweifellos auf Labiovelar beruhe, sei 
er nicht lautlich, sondern durch Analogiewirkung entstanden (got. 
fidwor z. B. = ai. catvaras, lat. guattuor verdanke sein f der Anleh- 
nung an fim/ = ai. parca, gt. rere). In nicht wenigen Fallen end- 
lich, wo der Wechsel zwischen Guttural und Labial nicht bezweifelt 
werden konne und zum grossen Teil noch innerhalb der germanischen 
Sprachen selbst vorliege, wie in aisl. Auiskra, ae. hwiscrian ‘ fliistern’ 
neben ae. Awisprian, ahd. (A)wispalon ‘wispern’; ae. forhé, ahd. 
soraht ‘hell’ neben ahd. soz/¢ ‘ hell’, sei der Labial nicht auf ger- 
manischem Boden aus dem Guttural hervorgegangen (oft genug ist 
dieser Guttural gar nicht labiovelar, sondern gehdrt einer der beiden 
anderen Reihen an), sondern es handle sich um seit Urzeiten ver- 
schiedene Wurzelformen mit Variation des Auslautes (vgl. zu zorf 
neben sorah? gr. dpwralw ‘sehe’, ai. darpana- ‘Spiegel’ neben gr. 
dépxoua, ai. dr¢-) ; das Germanische habe derartige ‘ Alternationen’, 
wie sie der Verfasser nennt, in einigen Mustern ererbt, aus diesen 
aber ‘ein wirkliches Prinzip abstrahiert und dasselbe zum Range des 
consonantischen Correlats zum Ablaut erhoben’, also eine Fiille von 
Neubildungen heriiber und hiniiber geschaffen. Ich halte den Be- 
weisgang des Verfassers im ganzen fiir gelungen und glaube, dass dem 
Gedanken der ‘ Alternation’ etwas Richtiges zu grunde liegt. Frei- 
lich wiinschte man, um ganz iiberzeugt zu werden, dass der Verfasser 
genauer dargelegt hatte, wie das Germanische die ‘ Alternation’ zum 
Prinzip erheben konnte, dass er die Muster, von denen die Erschei- 
nung ihren Ausgang nehmen konnte, im einzelnen aufgezeigt und 
die Entwicklung der letzteren, so weit als méglich, historisch ver- 
folgt hatte, waihrend in seinen Sammlungen Altestes und _Jiingstes 
in buntem Wechsel durch einander steht. Aber ich bin auf der 
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anderen Seite iiberzeugt, dass er in der Skepsis denn doch zu 
weit gegangen ist und dass wir in Fallen wie got. fdwor fim/ 
wulfs wairpan rein lautliche Entstehung des Labials aus Labiovelar 
werden anerkennen miissen. Zupitza selbst erklart das zweite / von 
Jimf als durch Assimilation an das erste hervorgegangen (S. 7). 
fidwor soll, wie bemerkt, sein # von fmf bezogen haben (ib.). 
wuifs soll nicht gleich ai. vrkas, lit. wilkas * Wolf’ u. s. w. sein, son- 
dern zu lat. vudpes ‘ Fuchs’, lit. wedpissys ‘ wilde Katze’ gehoren ; dass 
ai. vrkas labiovelares ku habe, sei eine haltlose Vermutung (S. 16 f.). 
Aber die letzte Behauptung ist ein Irrtum: lat. 4zpus mit seinem / 
und héchst wahrscheinlich auch gr. Av«os mit seinem aus dem Mini- 
malvocal entwickelten v deuten mit zwingender Notwendigkeit auf 
Labiovelar. Und wer wird sich entschliessen aisl. «//r ‘Wolf’ von 
ylgr ‘WOlfin’ vollstandig loszureissen, wie dies der Verfasser tun 
muss? Endlich wairfan soll nach S. 30 nicht mit Fick zu dem 
gleichbedeutenden altslav. wri#ga, sondern mit Noreen zu lat. verdero 
‘schlage’ (Noreen und Zupitza schreiben, es ist nicht ersichtlich 
warum, veréeror) zu stellen sein. Aber verdero ist von dem Sub- 
stantivum *verdus verberis, Plur. verbera ‘ Rute, Peitsche, Priigel, 
Schlage’' abgeleitet und dieses nicht von verdena ‘heiliger Zweig, 
heilige Rute’ zu trennen; als Grundbedeutung der Sippe ergiebt 
sich also fiirs Lateinische ‘ Reis, Rute’, und diese weist die Worter 
in eine ganz andere etymologische Verwantschaft, namlich zu lit. 
virbas ‘ Rute, Zweig’, altslav. vida ‘ Weide’, gr. pa3dos aus * ¢pa’-Sos 
‘Rute, Stab’, wie zuerst Lottner, Awhns Zéschr. VIL tg0, gesehen 
hat. Mich diinkt, wenn ‘man jene vier Beispiele der Vertretung 
eines idg. Labiovelars durch germanischen Labial unbefangen be- 
trachtet, so wird man schliesslich doch wohl Kluges Vermutung 
Recht geben (Beitr. 2. Gesch. d. ad. Spr. . Litt. X1 560. Pauls 
Grundriss 1 331 f.), dass sie an einen in der Nachbarschaft befind- 
lichen Labial gebunden und als eine Art Assimilationsprocess an 
diesen zu betrachten sei. Nur sehe ich kein geniigend sicheres 
Beispiel dafiir, dass auch vorhergehendes w eine solche assimilierende 
Wirkung ausgeiibt habe, wie Kluge meint, und mochte deshalb die 
Erscheinung dahin formulieren: der Ubergang des Labiovelars in 

1 Unsere Worterbiicher und Grammatiken (auch noch Stolz, //ist. Gramm 
d. lat. Spr. 1 505) geben den Nominativ Sing. als verder. Belegt sind aber von 
den Singularcasus nur der Gen. und Abl., und dass der Nom. vielmehr als *ver- 
dbus anzusetzen ist, machen das von Festus angefiihrte sudverdustus und verdbéna 


aus *verbes-na wahrscheinlich (s. Skutsch, de nominibus latinis suffixi -no- ope 
formatis observationes variae, Breslau 1890, S. 7 f.). 
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Labial findet statt, wenn im Beginn einer vorhergehenden oder 
nachfolgenden Silbe ein labialer Consonant steht und der Labio- 
velar selbst einen Vocal nach sich hat; vor Consonant namlich, 
abgesehen von Nasalen und Liquiden—ein Fall, der fiir unsere 
Regel, so viel ich sehe, nicht in Betracht kommt —, verlor der 
Labiovelar den labialen Nachklang (Zupitza, S. 72 f.) und damit 
die Fahigkeit zur Labialisation. Diesen Bedingungen geniigt auch 
got. ‘wa-lif = lit. dwy-lika, und in ain-lif = lit. wénu -lika \asst sich 
der Labial als von dem folgenden Zahlwort tibernommen begreifen ; 
wir kénnen dann der an sich nicht unmdglichen, aber immerhin 
etwas gekiinstelten Erklarung dieser Worter entraten, die Zupitza, 
S. 12, vortragt. Wenn der Verfasser, S. 3 f., sagt, Kauffmann und 
Johansson hatten klar dargetan, dass Kluges Regeln einen grossen 
Rest liessen, somit mindestens zu eng gefasst seien, so hat er fiir 
den Uberschuss, der bei der obigen Formulierung verbleibt, selbst die 
Erklarung gegeben. Von einem durchgreifenden Lautgesetz diirfen 
wir allerdings wohl nicht reden: es giebt Worter, die unter den 
gleichen Bedingungen stehen und doch den Labiovelar nicht in 
den Labial verwandelt, sondern als Guttural w erhalten haben ; 
got. fairlvus, ae. hwéol hweowoel hweohl hweogul hweogl u. s. w., 
got. af-swaggujan; aisl. vekr acc. vekuan, got. wraigs, um von 
unsichreren Fallen und solchen, wo es sich um urspriingliche Media 
aspirata der labiovelaren Reihe handelt, zu schweigen. Ich glaube 
aber, dass wir bei derartigen Assimilationsprocessen wie dem in 
Rede stehenden principiell nicht berechtigt sind ausnahmslose 
Wirkung des ‘ Lautgesetzes’ zu erwarten und zu fordern. 

Der zweite Hauptabschnitt erdrtert von lautgeschichtlichen Pro- 
blemen insbesondere die Frage, unter welchen Umstanden bei den 
Labiovelaren die labiale Affektion im Germanischen verloren geht. 
Von der bisher, wie es scheint, herrschenden Anschauung weicht der 
Verfasser insofern ab, als er bei folgendem Vocal diesen Verlust nur 
vor w anerkennt, vor @ aus idg. 6 und vor 0 aus idg. @ leugnet. 
Auch hier bin ich nicht iiberzeugt. Ich gebe zu, dass er bei der 
Mehrzahl der Falle, die man fiir den Schwund des w in dieser Lage 
angefiihrt hat, zeigt, dass sie unrichtig beurteilt oder unsicher sind. 
Mit allen ist er indess nicht fertig geworden. Ich habe dabei ins- 
besondere asachs. £0, ahd. cho kuo ‘ Kuh’ = ai. gaus, gr. Bods im 
Auge. Nach S. 8o soll der labiale Nachschlag in der Stammform 
*gu- geschwunden sein, die nordisch und westgermanisch in der 
Deklination mit *gd- gewechselt habe (aisl. 4yr, ae. cz), und von 
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da aus das einfache & in die andere Stammform eingedrungen sein. 
Aber jene Form mit @ ist dem Niederdeutschen und Hochdeutschen 
vollig fremd und auf das Nordische und Anglofriesische beschrankt, 
und sie stellt nicht etwa eine gemeingermanische Nebenform der 
anderen dar, sondern beruht auf einer diesen Sprachzweigen speci- 
fisch eigenthiimlichen lautlichen Entwicklung des gemeingerm. 0; 
dabei ist es hier gleichgiiltig, ob dieser Wandel von @ zu # im 
absoluten Wortauslaut vor sich gegangen ist, wie Mahlow (/ange 
Vocale, S. 61), van Helten ( Bettr. 2. Gesch. d. a. Sprache und Litt. 
XV. 478 Anm. 2) und Streitberg (2. german. Sprachgesch., S. 61) 
meinen, oder im Wortinnern vor Vocal, wie Bremer in meinen Sf«- 
dien sur latein. Lautgesch., S. 156, annimmt.' Sodann got. fuged. 
Alle anderen Sprachen, die das Wort kennen, sprechen fiir urspriing- 
liches # oder w nach dem Guttural: lat. dngua, altslav. jesy-ki, 
preuss. 7#suww-ts, ai. Jihva, avest. hizwa-, in welchen letzteren beiden, 
mag auch das Verhaltnis der zwei ersten Laute zu der ersten Silbe 
der europaischen WoOrter unklar sein,’ doch jedenfalls der Schlussteil 
in irgend welcher historischen Verwantschaft mit den entsprechenden 
Lauten auf europaischer Seite steht. Zupitza meint nun (S. ror f.), 
fuggd habe kein w verloren, sondern verhalte sich zu dingua u. s. w. 
etwa wie lat. gena ‘Wange’ zu ai. Aanu-, gr. yevvs. Allein gena ist 
zweifellos erst im Sonderdasein des Lateinischen aus der w#-Classe in 
die @-Flexion iibergetreten: auch die keltischen Sprachen weisen 
die u-Formation auf (urkeltisch *genuvs ‘Mund’ nach Stokes in 
Ficks Worterbuch I1*, 111 ;. anders allerdings Zupitza, S. 203), und 
das Lateinische selbst zeigt die alte Stammbildung noch in dem 
abgeleiteten Adjektivum genw-inus dens ‘Backénzabn.’ Vermutlich 
hat sich gena nach dem in der Bedeutung sehr nahe stehenden 
mala ‘Kinnbacke, Wange’ gerichtet, und die w-form ist aufgegeben 
worden, weil sie in vielen Casus mit genu ‘Knie’ zusammenfiel. 
Ist es ferner wahrscheinlich, dass got. sa/bo ‘ Kalb’ nicht direkt zu 
gr. dAdag ‘ Ferkel’, dcAdis d0Apos ‘Gebarmutter’ gehOren, sondern 
jenes von einer Wurzel idg. *ge//h-, diese von einer Wurzel idg. 


1 Bremers Vermutung (a. a. O., 157 f.), der Wandel von 6 zu #@ sei gemein- 
westgermanisch gewesen und in as. 40, ahd. chuo sei das 6 des Nom. Voc. Sg. 
auf Kosten des # der anderen Casus verallgemeinert worden, scheint mir nicht 


geniigend begriindet F 

2 Collitz’ neueste Behandlung des Gegenstandes ist mir noch nicht zu Gesicht 
gekommen. ([Collitz, The Aryan Name of the Tongue. From the Proc. of the 
Oriental Club of Phila., 1894, pp. 11, 17 sq.: Skt. jihud << *dihvd (cf. jihma 
‘slanting’ < *dihmd = Gk. Boxuds) < IE. *dlenghva'!. — Ep.]} 
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*guelbh- kommen sollen (S. 77 f.)? Zupitza wird zu der Trennung 
namentlich durch got. &i/jet ‘Mutterleib’, i-kijpo ‘schwanger’, 
ae. ci/d ‘ Kind’ veranlasst. Aber gr. déAra* aidoiov yvvatxeiov, das er 
nicht erwahnt, macht doch sehr wahrscheinlich, dass auch in diesen 
das & auf urspriinglichen Labiovelar zuriickgeht und den u-Nach- 
schlag erst sekundar verloren hat, vermutlich unter der Einwirkung 
der in aschwed. Ao/der ‘junge Brut’ erscheinenden Ablautsform, die 
Zupitza erst S. 211 beibringt. Vielleicht darf man fiir die Bedeutungs- 
niiance, die in ae. ci/d vorliegt, auch an den Einfluss von *hinda- 
‘Kind’ denken, von Wurzel gen- ‘gebaren, zeugen, abstammen.’ 
Ist es wahrscheinlich, dass ahd. nahho ‘ Nachen’ gegeniiber anord. 
nokkue den Verlust des w vom Instrum. Plur. *vakumiz aus verall- 
gemeinert haben soll (S. 92)? Zupitza ruft auch noch die Casus zu 
Hiilfe, wo g unmittelbar vor # stand, also den Gen. Acc. Plur. (vgl. 
got. auhsné auhsnuns) ; allein die Zahl der Worter, die diese Art 
der Stammabstufung bewahrt haben, ist in den germanischen Spra- 
chen so gering, dass wir fiiglich mit ihr nicht rechnen diirfen. 
Endlich fiihrt der Standpunkt des Verfassers ihn bei der labiove- 
laren Media aspirata zu Ergebnissen, die wenig glaubhaft sind. 
Im Anlaut, heisst es S. 98, hat idg. g¥h die Labialisation durchweg 
aufgegeben, im Inlaut, S. 101, bleibt urgerm. 7¢ = idg. g*A (ausser 
vor 7 und #) unverandert nach Nasalen, verliert es die Labialisation 
nach unmittelbar vorhergehendem (resp. nur durch » getrenntem) 
betontem Vocal, fallt es nach unbetontem Vocal ohne Riicksicht 
auf die Umgebung mit 74 = 4yz- zusammen, d. h. verliert die Labi- 
alisation bei folgendem Vocal nur vor w. Darin stecken zwei starke 
physiologische Unwahrscheinlichkeiten: man sieht nicht ein, wie 
der vor dem Guttural stehende Nasal auf den hinter demselben 
befindlichen labialen Nachklang erhaltend einwirken konnte und 
wie der Accent, wenn er auf das 2 folgte, das w vor Lauten 
schiitzen konnte, vor denen es schwand, wenn er dem Zw vorher- 
ging. Ich glaube, bei der bisherigen Annahme, dass die Labialisa- 
tion vor Vocalen bei # und idg. @ verloren ging, sind die germanischen 
Fortsetzungen von idg. g#A# ganz in Ordnung; die Etymologien der 
beiden einzigen nicht dazu stimmenden Worter, die Zupitza anfiihrt, 
sind durchaus unsicher: wegen got. /ra-gi/dan und seines Verhalt- 
nisses zu ir. ge// ‘ Pfand’, gr. réAos ‘Abgabe’ verweise ich auf Ost- 
hoff, dg. Forsch. IV, 268 ff., und die Zusammenstellung des ersten 
Bestandteiles von ahd. eg?-dehsa, asachs. ewi-thessa ‘ Eidechse’ mit 
gr. é¢us schwebt so lange in der Luft, als die zweite Halfte unaufge- 
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klart ist; iibrigens lasst Kluge an der vom Verf. angezogenen Stelle 
auch andere Deutungen offen, und neben gr. dgus steht gs. Auch 
bei der idg. ‘Tenuis und Media der labiovelaren Reihe scheinen mir 
die Schwierigkeiten, die die bisherige Auffassung lasst, geringer, als 
diejenigen sind, die durch die Annahmen des Verf. geschaffen 
werden. Neben ae. d-hwénan ‘plagen, qualen’ (S. 53) fiihrt er 
selbst aschwed. Awin ‘molestia’ an. In ae. awe/ awul (S. 63) und 
ae. hweowol (S. 65), die er als unzweideutige Falle bezeichnet, in 
denen der labiale Nachschlag vor dem o der idg. Suffixform -v/- 
geblieben sei, konnte sich die Erhaltung aus Nebenformen mit -e/o- 
erklaren ; man vergleiche aisl. nokkuedr mit -wed- neben got. nagafhs, 
aisl. ngkkuedr mit -wad- nach S. 92 und viele andere Falle derartigen 
Vocalwechsels in suffixalen Silben im Germanischen. Ae. cwéad 
‘Kot’, wie S. 80 anstatt des bisher iiblichen cwead angesetzt wird, 
wiirde ich mich nicht entschliessen von ae. cwéd, ahd. gua? und 
ihrer Sippe (S. 86) ganzlich zu trennen: entweder ist cwéd sekundar 
zu cwéad umgestaltet worden oder, wenn des Verfassers Etymologie 
fiir das letztere richtig, es also seiner Herkunft nach von cwéd ver- 
schieden ist, so kann es doch wenigstens sein cw diesem verdanken. 
Aschwed. kwaster ‘ Besen’, mhd. guast ‘ Laubbiischel’, das Zupitza 
S. 80 mit Froehde dem gr. Boorpvyos gleichsetzt, hat aisl. Auistr 
‘Zweig’ neben sich, das Kluge, W#.’ S. 291, wie ich glaube, mit 
Recht dazu stellt (vgl. auch Noreen, ais/. Gramm.’ § 184, 4). Gr. 
Boorpvxos namlich heisst nicht ohne weiteres Laubbiischel, wie 
Zupitza angiebt; erst in sehr spater Litteratur bedeutet es Laub, 
in alterer Zeit durchweg Locke und Boorpixyiov daneben bei Aristo- 
teles den Faden, die Ranke an Bohnen und ahnlichen Gewachsen, 
bei Theophrast den Traubenstengel. Als Grundvorstellung ergiebt 
sich somit das Geringelte, Gewundene, und damit lasst sich ‘Zweig’ 
gut vereinigen; die Herbeiziehung des lat. vespices ‘ Dickicht’ da- 
gegen scheint mir unsicher. Endlich bei ae. forcwo/s/an ‘ hinunter- 
schlucken’ lasst der Verfasser selbst einen Zweifel an der Richtigkeit 
der Uberlieferung durchblicken (S. 88). 

Im iibrigen giebt Zupitza im zweiten Hauptteil sehr genaue Listen 
der germanischen Worter, die vorgermanischen Guttural enthalten, 
und ihrer Entsprechungen in den verwanten Sprachen. Er legt 
dabei in der Auswahl der Etymologien im allgemeinen gesundes 
Urteil und guten Takt an den Tag und bereichert die Summe der 
bisher bekannten etymologischen Gleichungen durch manchen hiib- 
schen neuen Fund, namentlich aus dem Gebiet der slavo-lettischen 
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und der keltischen Sprachen. Seine Sammlungen bilden einen wert- 
vollen Grundstock zu einem zukiinftigen etymologischen Worter- . 
buch der germanischen Sprachen. Alles in allem genommen, hat 
sich der Verfasser durch sein Buch, dessen Benutzung durch aus- | 
fiihrliche Wortverzeichnisse am Schluss erleichtert wird, wiirdig des 
klangvollen Namens, den er tragt, und der Schule, die er genossen 
—die Arbeit ist Professor Johannes Schmidt gewidmet—in die 

Wissenschaft eingefiihrt. 


FELIX SOLMSEN. 
Bonn, April, 1897. 





Latin Manuscripts, an Elementary Introduction to the Use 
of Critical Editions for High School and College Classes. 
By Harold W. Johnston, Ph.D. Scott, Foresman, & Co.: 
Chicago, 1897. 


THE aim and scope of this book were determined, according to 
the preface, by the fact that even in high school classes questions 
frequently arise calling for at least an elementary knowledge of 
paleography and criticism. Indeed, a scholarly use of critical edi- 
tions presupposes acquaintance with the general fortunes of manu- 
scripts and the interior of a text-editor’s workshop. Such an 
introduction to these philological disciplines must necessarily be 
elementary ; it will have to be confined to an outline, which may, 
of course, if adequate to the subject-matter, render valuable assist- 
ance also to the more advanced student in getting his bearings on 
entering upon the professional study of Latin Philology. 

And to the student of Germanic Philology as well. Training in 
philological criticism is an essential element in his professional 
education no less than in that of the student of Latin. And if, 
owing to various causes, the invention of printing for example, textual 
criticism holds a less central position, while individual criticism is 
found to be more limited in scope, and conjectural criticism on the 
whole less frequently in danger of becoming picturesque guesswork 
than is the case in Latin, the underlying principles are the same. 

Equally desirable, if not always so indispensable, is a knowledge of 

Latin Palzography, an introduction to which is at the same time an 
introduction to medizval Latin sources of various sorts, to Germanic 
manuscripts, to the study of Runic and modern alphabets, and so on. 
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The mere mention, moreover, of such names as Lachmann and 
Moritz Haupt, reminds one sufficiently how closely the younger 
art of criticism is linked historically to the older, and of how much 
it owes to the latter. A special reason for calling the attention of 
the American student of Germanic Philology to Professor Johnston’s 
handbook lies in the fact that a treatise in English approaching 
palzography and criticism — and hermeneutics — from the Germanic 
side is still a long-felt want. The beginner, whose knowledge of 
modern German is not always what it should be, will, therefore, 
extend a hearty welcome to everything that promises to facilitate 
orientation before entrance upon the study of such discussions of 
these subjects as Paul’s Methodenlehre (Grd., Vol. 1.), Elze’s Grun- 
driss der Englischen Philologie, or Arndt’s Lateinische Schrift (P. 
Grd., Vol. I.), and Wattenbach’s Schrif/twesen im Mittelalter. In 
this connection should be mentioned Professor Hempl’s excellent 
chapter on the German Alphabet in his German Orthography and 
Phonology, Ginn & Co., 1897. 

The ground to be covered naturally divides itself into three parts : 
The History of Manuscripts, The Science of Palaography, The Science 
of Criticism. The first, which is very properly treated with greater 
fulness than either of the other two, gives an account, in four chapters, 
of the making of manuscripts, ve/wmina, and codices, of the publica- 
tion and distribution of books in ancient Rome, of their varying fates 
until the invention of printing made secure what had not been lost, 
and of the care and keeping of extant manuscripts in the libraries of 
Europe. Lists are also given of the most important collections and 
editiones principes. In Part II Professor Johnston gives a sketch 
of the differentiation and uses of styles of writing from the ancient 
Latin majuscules to the reintroduction of the Caroline minuscules 
by the Humanists, and then discusses and illustrates the errors of 
scribes, which are classified as unavoidable, intentional, and accidental. 
Part III introduces the student to the methodology of criticism, 
textual and individual. ‘ 

The text of Parts I and II is interspersed with well-selected and 
well-executed illustrations more or less familiar; special mention 
must be made of the sixteen excellent facsimile plates judiciously dis- 
tributed over the work, and carefully described at the close. One of 
them, a page of the Codex Romanus of Catullus, discovered by 
Professor W. G. Hale, is here published for the first time ; the others, 
representing one or more manuscripts each of Cesar, Cicero, 
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Horace, Sallust, Terence, and Vergil, are from Chatelain’s Palo- 
graphie des Classiques Latins (Paris, 1884, fol.). 

The first thing the reader is likely to notice is the union of good 
taste, good sense, and good workmanship, shown in the external 
make-up. Paper and typography are above reproach, the margin 
has been left generously wide, everything pertaining to mechanical 
arrangement is of a kind to make reference easy and reading a 
pleasure. Attractive externally, this manual, all things considered, 
more than realizes the promise held out by the modest sub-title with 
reference to substance. The material has been selected with the 
judgment of one who knows whereof he speaks, and with the peda- 
gogical tact of a good teacher. The parts are well put together ; 
the lines of the sketch meet. Simplicity and lucidity have generally 
been secured without loss of scholarly precision. By no means the 
least noteworthy characteristic is the concreteness due to skill in 
setting forth principles and methods by describing processes. 

That the treatment is not uniform in this respect, and that some 
chapters become rather statistical here and there, ¢.g. the chapter on 
‘Errors of the Scribes,’ can hardly be considered a fault in view of 
the legitimate secondary purpose of the book, to serve also as an 
outline for supplementary university lectures. 

The same purpose, however, would have amply justified fuller 
references to authorities. ‘To be sure, some of the most important 
sources of information are mentioned in the preface — not Watten- 
bach, however ; others are referred to in the text, where attention is 
called also to the bibliographies in Miiller’s Handbuch der Altertums- 
wissenschaft. Nevertheless, more should have been done in this 
direction. Nor would classified lists of references at the end of each 
chapter have been at all out of keeping, in this case, with the more 
immediate purpose or with the nature of the subject-matter. They 
might stimulate and assist the teacher at least, and if they should 
happen to emphasize the necessity of a knowledge of German or 
French, so much the better for the college student. He needs to 
have this necessity brought home to him before it is too late. 

Another criticism, of a similar nature, applies to the subject of 
hermeneutics. Are students and teachers of Latin so familiar with 
the meaning and principles of interpretation that the latter can be 
disposed of almost incidentally? Such statements as, ‘When there- 
fore we take offense at a certain reading, it may well be that our 
knowledge of general usage or of the author’s peculiar usage is at 
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fault, and not the traditional text,’ do not really tell the student 
where interpretation ends and textual criticism begins.» He must 
know more definitely just what is implied in such knowledge, and 
what has to be done in order to possess it. Besides, textual criticism 
is not a purely mechanical art. Greater stress should have been laid 
on this, that the would-be critic must first have read, thought, and 
felt his way into his author, must have reproduced him, as it were, 
within himself. 

In a few instances, and these mainly collateral, misapprehension 
of the author’s meaning is not only possible but probable ; as, for 
example, in the case of this cavalierly unphilological reference to the 
origin of the Romance languages: ‘ During this time Latin ceased to 
be a spoken language ;- inflections were neglected, syntax ignored, 
sounds modified, and Spanish, French, and Italian began to be’ 
(p. 42). Equally misleading is the statement that the copying of 
the manuscripts of Latin authors, during the dark ages, ‘ was purely 
mechanical, a treadmill process,’ the sole purpose being ‘to keep 
the mind from carnal thoughts’ (p. 43). ‘The paragraphs dealing 
with the dark ages stand in need of a revision. 

The origin of the half-uncials is not explained by saying that they 
‘represent the last efforts of the book hand to differentiate itself from 
the improved business hand of the time’ (p. 70). By the way, would 
it not have been worth while, in connection with the reference to the 
‘Irish hand,’ to call attention to the part played by Anglo-Saxon 
missionaries in the development of the half-uncial ? 

A qualifying word is needed in this sentence: ‘ Martial’s first book 
. . . was sold at thirty cents, fifty cents, and one dollar’ (p. 31). 

On ‘ Quill-pens are first mentioned by Isidorus’ (p. 17), see Arndt, 
P. Grd, 1. 255. 

On page 23, Fig. 4 (misprint for 6) should be dated. 

Would it not have been advisable to say a few words somewhere 
concerning the use to be made of this book in high school and col- 
lege classes? The members of such classes can obviously not be 
regarded as prospective philologists in the narrower sense. In fact, 
if the gain to the student were likely to be limited even largely to 
ability to understand the notes in critical editions for school use, it 
would be contrary to the aim of secondary education not to defer the 
elucidation of such notes. Liberal culture no doubt includes a cer- 
tain familiarity with the ways and means of obtaining results, but the 
emphasis should not be shifted prematurely to the instruments of 
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technical scholarship. Fortunately, the use of this volume can be 
recommended especially for its cultural value. It will help the stu- 
dent to lay hold of human life in ancient Roman days, and will give 
him a new kind of interest in the text he is studying. Instead of 
remaining a thing unrelated in time or space, the book in his hand 
has become intimately associated with the vicissitudes of the higher 
interests of mankind. He cannot help but realize that the Roman 
past has had a great deal to do with his present. Points of connec- 
tion with the beginnings of modern literatures will at least be sug- 
gested to him, perhaps also the inquiry whether only Latin scholars 
make use of the principles and methods of palazeography and criticism. 
If he does not look forward to philology as a life pursuit, he will at 
least have gained a truer estimate of the services rendered by schol- 
arship to civilization; if he does, the transition to the university 


yoint of view can easily be made. 
I y ALexis F. LANGE. 


University or CALIFORNIA. 





The Sources of Spenser's Classical Mythology. By Alice 
Elizabeth Sawtelle, Ph.D. (Yale). Silver, Burdett, & Co. : 
New York, Boston, Chicago, 1896. Pp. 128. 


THERE are at present various indications of a Spenser revival, and 
this is well. For, in a generation which professes to be Romantic in 
its tastes, the half-knowledge hitherto grudgingly vouchsafed to the 
most intensely poetical of all the Elizabethans has been a distressing 
paradox, not to say a reproach. Miss Sawtelle’s book is, within its 
limits, a generous and praiseworthy effort to facilitate the study of 
her author. As far as I have been able to examine it, her treatment 
is both full and accurate. 

In arrangement the book is an alphabetical lexicon, ranging from 
‘Acheron’ to ‘Zephyrus.’ By a skilful use of cross-references Miss 
Sawtelle is able to treat certain subjects with reasonable coherence. 
Thus, ‘ Actza,’ ‘ Euagore,’ ‘ Euarna’, etc., are referred to ‘ Nereids.’ 
Other features of arrangement evince an orderly no less than a 
scholarly mind. In brief, one does not often meet with a book so 
thoroughly adapted to its specific object. 

From Professor Cook’s Prefatory Note the reader will learn that 
the book was undertaken as a Yale doctoral thesis. Objections have 
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been raised against this, on the ground that a ‘ thesis’ ought to formu- 
late ‘conclusions.’ Such objections seem to me hypercritical, for 
more reasons than one. In the first place, scholarship is scholarship, 
in whatever form it be cast. The mere collection of data, carefully 
ascertained, sifted from superfluous detail, procured from remote 
quarters, is quite enough for most of us, with or without conclusions. 
In the next place, conclusions — in literary study — are not always 
possible, and are not infrequently unwise. For example, how many 
‘conclusions’ in English metre have we been forced to shake our 
heads over in German theses of the past ten years ! 

As to Spenser’s mythology in particular, | am persuaded that the 
times are not yet ripe for theory. In justifying this view I must 
dissent from Miss Sawtelle at the only point where she has ven- 
tured to theorize. At p. g she says ‘there is every evidence . 
that he [Spenser] drew his inspiration directly from the fountain- 
heads. ... Although fascinated by Ovid, and under the spell of 
Virgil, he is inspired none the less by the Greek authors, from Homer 
and Hesiod down to Theocritus and Bion.’ There is no rigorous 
logical connection between these two sentences ; it is not perfectly 
clear that the writer believes Spenser to have got his knowledge of 
Homer and Hesiod, of Theocritus and Bion, directly from the 
Greek. Yet this is her apparent meaning. If so, I would dissent ; 
at least, I would hesitate as to Theocritus and Bion.' Is it likely that 
Spenser’s attention was directed to them in the original? Were the 
Greek texts even accessible to him ? I would remind Miss Sawtelle 
of her own quotation, p. 44 své ‘Cupid,’ from E. K.: ‘ But who lists 
more at large to behold Cupids colours and furniture, let him reade 
ether Propertius, or Moschus his Idyllion of winged love, being now 
most excellently “anslated into Latine by the singuler learned man, 
Angelus Politianus.’ 

The italics are mine; the phrase makes one pause and hesitate. 


1 There were editions of Moschus and Bion together (to say nothing of earlier 
editions with Theocritus), in 1565, 1570, 1579, 1584, and 1596; these were all 
Greek, with Latin translation. The fine Stephanus edition of the principal Greek 
poets appeared in 1566, and may well have been accessible to Spenser. E. K.’s 
reference to the Latin translation might be for the benefit of comparatively un- 
learned readers. As to the Elizabethan knowledge of Greek, note that H. 
Stephanus dedicated his edition of Herodian to Sidney, with the remark that 
unless court life had transformed him from what Stephanus had known him in 
Germany and Austria, he would stand in no need of an interpreter (Gildersleeve, 


in 4m. J. Phil. X11. 385.) —A. S.C. 
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Not that I would deny to Spenser all knowledge of Greek at first 
hand. ‘That would be absurd, in the light of Bryskett’s well-known 
letter on Spenser, quoted in Dean Church's life of Spenser, ch. iv. 
But I cannot help suspecting, on the one hand, that Spenser was not 
familiar with the Greek minor poets in the original; on the other 
hand, that his knowledge of Greek was restricted to the usual school- 
texts, and to such philosophical writers as Plato. I question his 
knowledge at first hand of historians like Diodorus Siculus, and 
Ctesias (see ‘Semiramis,’ p. 110). 

Again, did Spenser ‘ follow’ Dares Phrygius (see ‘Amazon,’ p. 19) ? 
Did he not rather follow one or other of the numerous medizval 
adapters of Dares? 

My sole motive in venturing upon these few criticisms is to show 
how dangerous the ground becomes, the moment one enters upon 
‘conclusions,’ in our present state of knowledge — perhaps I might 
say, our present state of ignorance. For, at best, what do we truly 
know concerning classical studies in England in the days of Elizabeth ? 
How much was genuine, native, original, how much derived through 
French and Italian scholars? How far was the Greek pure, how far 
was it colored in transmission through Latin ? 

Questions like these will not be answered until the entire Tudor 
period has been re-examined. We need more dry facts and fewer 
theories. And so far as Miss Sawtelle’s book gives us the facts of 
Spenser’s mythological lore, it is a valuable contribution. 

In conclusion let me express a wish. Miss Sawtelle has demon- 
strated her capacity for this kind of work. May she not be induced 
to goon in it? I should gladly welcome a like book upon Milton,’ 
and upon Chaucer. These three great writers, Chaucer, Spenser, 
Milton are the points de repére yet to be determined for all the study 
of our earlier literature. Shakespeare is already worked out, though 
even he might be systematized in this alphabetical arrangement. 
Further, I would remind Miss Sawtelle that not all Spenser’s mythology 
is ‘classical.’ A good part, and a very interesting and difficult part, 
is Anglo-Keltic. How much of this is to be traced back to Geoffrey 
of Monmouth? Did Spenser get any in Ireland? We should never 
forget that not the least valuable side in Spenser’s many-sidedness is 
his attitude towards Ireland. In truth, would the Faery Queen be 
quite what it is without the Keltic element? 

J. M. Harr. 


Cornett UNIVERSITY 


1 Milton and Shakespeare are now in hand. — A. S. C. 
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Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, begriindet von Julius 
Zacher, herausgegeben von Hugo Gering und Friedrich 


Kauffmann. Band XXIX. 


Pp. 1-49. FRIEDRICH KAUFFMANN, Mefrische Studien. 1. Zur 
Reimtechnik des Alliterationsverses, pp. 1-17, is largely directed 
against R. M. Meyer’s Aliiterierende doppelkonsonanzs im Heliand 
(Zéschr. 26, 149 ff.). Meyer sets aside Snorri’s rule, that the 
hauptstab governs the alliteration, by affirming that alliteration is 
probably progressive rather than regressive. He is charged with 
vague conceptions of the second staff and with contradictions. His 
wrong conclusions are attributed to the fact that he gives up the 
long line as technical unit. K.’s examination of the “-verses in the 
Heliand makes it very improbable that syllabic rhyme was the result 
of conscious effort on the part of the poet. His observations in 
regard to the occurrence of double alliteration in the first half-verse 
show that it is the favorite form at the conclusion of a direct dis- 
course, whether monologue or dialogue, and also especially before a 
strong pause in the czesura, which fact might throw some light on the 
punctuation of those times as compared with that of our own. The 
pause in the czesura was in all likelihood longer than that at the end 
of the verse, although the rhyme is not complete until we come to it. 
Numerous proof passages are given, also a list of “ was als reimspiel 
gelten konnte,” as far as the long line is concerned, collected from 
Hildebrandslied, Muspilli, Wessobrunner Gebet, Merseburger Zauber- 
spriiche, Genesis, and Heliand. 

Meyer’s hypothesis is further objected to on the ground that it 
would require the acceptance of a development of svarabhakti vls., 
unprecedented and not exemplified by traditional proof passages. 
Of interest is also footnote 2, p. 3, in regard to the first occurrence 
and use of the term adiferation. 

2. Drethebige verse in Otfrid’s Evangelienbuch. The manner in 
which O.’s verses were recited is to be decided on the basis of the 
neumes found in the Mss. They were those used in the Latin 
church ; and Fleischer (Adhandlungen iiber mittelalterliche gesangs- 
tonschriften, teil I.: tiber ursprung und entzifferung der Neumen, 
Leipzig, 1895) has found the key to their interpretation in the 
accentus ecclesiasticus. O.’s object must have been to have his 4d. 
evang. recited in the way in which it was customary to read the gos- 
pels and epistles from the New Testament. To this points also his 
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expression Aujus cantus lectio (ad Liuth. 10), and the term &ctiones 
( Zheodisce conscriptae), which he repeatedly applies to his work. 
The only thing similar in character to the accentus eccles. is the 
recitation of the nursery rhyme, which shows the same melodic 
development of the cadences. In the rhyme poetry introduced by 
©. the rhythmic structure is musical (in the alliterative verse, ora- 
torical, against Heusler, User altg. vershau, p. 100 ff.), as proven by 
O.’s own testimony and by the passages for which the neumes exist. 
O. has taken from contemporary Latin rhyme practice the masculine 
and feminine rhyme. ‘These essentially different forms of rhyme call 
for essentially different forms of verse. ‘The verses with feminine 
rhyme are always complete (vo//) ; those with masculine rhyme 
have either four or three arses (stumff).' The half-verses with mas- 
culine rhyme and having only one ictus are “stumpf.” An exami- 
nation of the complete material (the accentuator of P frequently 
differing from the one of V, and by his practice substantiating K.’s 
position) leads to the formulation of certain general fundamental 
rules, in practice not always strictly adhered to, for the verse accentu- 
ation in O.’s Evangelienbuch: 1. Accents are found only on full 
measures, and may stand initially or finally. 2. Full verses have 
one or two accents, verses with three arses (stumpfe) have one. 
3. Of the two full measures, the one that concludes the verse may 
remain without accent if the two most heavily stressed syllables of the 
verse follow immediately upon each other. 4. Incomplete (stumpfe) 
measures remain without accent, measures bearing an accent are 
always full. 5. The rhythmical secondary icti are undesignated 
(frequent exceptions). 6. The accents fall upon the heavily stressed 
parts of the measure. 7. Full verses frequently have only one 
accent. This always lies upon the heavily stressed part of the first 
measure. 8. Incomplete verses have the accent on the heavily 
stressed part of the first measure if the verse concludes with the 
incomplete measure; otherwise, 9, upon the heavily stressed part 
of the second measure if the verse commences with the incomplete 
measure. 

This view of the rhythmical structure of O.’s verse is substantiated 
by proof material from other monuments. His verse of three arses 
is an integral part of his reform, and has continued valid as long as 
his long line continued to be used. A classical proof for this is the 
Nibelungen-strophe. K.’s results are valuable as furnishing a fixed 
historical starting-point for investigations dealing with this verse and 
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its descendants as appearing in later times. To be noted here and 
to be compared with K.’s results should be the contributions to the 
same subject by Fr. Saran, User vortragsweise und zweck des Evan- 
gelienbuchs Otfrieds von Weissenburg: Halle, 1896; Zur metrik 
Otfrids von Weissenburg, pp. 179-204 of the Phil. studien, festgabe 
Siir E. Sievers: Halle, 1896. 

Pp. 49-63. Huco Gerinc emends seventeen passages from the 
Lieder-E-dda. 

Pp. 63-73. 510-531. E. ARENS contributes S/udien sum Tatian. 
Part I. is a clear presentation of the mistakes in Tatian. They are 
divided into three categories: 1. Those due to misreading. 2. Those 
due to carelessness, by far the greatest number, comprising mistakes 
in the use of case, number, gender, pronouns, tense, mode, conjunc- 
tions. Contamination of two forms also occurs ; e.g. her thé arstan- 
tent inti nam, 9, 3, from arstantenti nam and arstuont intt nam. 
3. Those due to an insufficient knowledge of Latin. In Part IL., 
Mehrere iibersetzer, Arens refutes the Sievers-Steinmeyer hypothesis 
of ten, resp. twenty-four translators. Their criteria are not impor- 
tant enough. Quwedent and sus guedenti (= dicens) appear side by 
side in passages undoubtedly the work of one person. The same 
can be said of antingan and antuurten. For the fact that in certain 
passages only the one or the other appears, A. adopts the explana- 
tion of W. Walther (Die deutsche bibeliibersetcung des mittelalters: 
Braunschw., 1892, sp. 446). The translator had for the time being 
accustomed himself to the one form. At other times, again, he pre- 
ferred a different rendering. In regard to the use of conjunctions, 
also one of S.-St.’s criteria, it can be said that they are frequently 
left untranslated throughout all the sections. <A regularity in trans- 
lating, strictly and uniformly adhered to, can nowhere be found ; and 
as this is a presupposition to the theory of Steinmeyer and Sievers, 
their arguments fail to convince. According to A., the translation 
was made in sections, the parts that resemble interlinear translation 
most being made first (so the Prologus and perhaps 1, 1-4). The 
long section, 77-82, was undoubtedly translated without any connec- 
tion with any other part, whether as the very first piece, or whether 
it was inserted later. The theory of ove translator is favored also by 
the fact that in many passages the choice or form of the German 


words is clearly attributable to a definite purpose. Further, a fond- 
ness for alliterative expressions is evinced, found partly in standing 
formulas, partly they are obtained by adding some word for which 
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the Latin has no equivalent ; and again an alliterating word is used 
instead of one otherwise more common in Tatian. 

Pp. 73-86. B. Sincer, Die guellen von Heinrichs von Freiberg 
Tristan, endeavors to show that H. not only used Ulrich von 
Tiirheim and Gottfried, but also Eilhart von Oberge, as against 
F. Wiegandt (Heinrich von Freiberg in seinem verhiltnis su Eilhart 
und Ulrich: Rostock, 1879) and a French Tristan romance, perhaps 
the lost one of Chrestien de ‘Troies. 

Pp. 87-98. Priesscn, Der Krieg zwischen dem Lyb und der Seel, 
gives the full text of this incomplete little poem (188 Il.), which he 
discovered some time ago in the British Museum in a Ms. written by 
Ludwig Sterner, and originally bound together with a printed copy 
of Gengenbach’s Der welsch Fluss. The author is Hentz von den 
Eychen (I. 183), a Swiss poet. Vocabulary and rhyme argue for a 
Swiss home. Its correct metrical structure and fluency of language 
assign it to a period not far remote from the bliitezeit of MHG. 
poetry. 

Pp. 98-109. H. Dinrzer, Goethe's Jenaer sonette vom december 
7807, proves untenable Kuno Fischer’s assertion ( Goethe's sonetten- 
kranz: Heidelberg, 1896) that these sonnets were all inspired by 
Minna Herzlieb, and that they form eve wreath twined for her. 
There are too many internal and external contradictions. Cf., also 
against Fischer, J. Schipper, User Goethe's sonette, Pub. Mod. Lang. 
Ass., New Series, IV. 275 ff., where five or six of these sonnets are 
shown to have been inspired by Bettina. 

Pp. 145-149, J. H. Gatite, Zur altsichsischen grammatik, takes 
exception to a statement by R. Kogel ( £rgangungsheft, p. 19) that 
the participles githungin, bismitin, gefallin of the OS. Genesis are 
Frisonisms. He defends them as genuine OS. forms, declaring that, 
at some time, double forms in -am and -in were in existence in OS. 
as well asin OE. Similarly he argues for Aw as an OS. form. Hé@ 
and huué existed side by side ; traces of both forms can still be found 
in the Saxon provinces of Holland. 

Pp. 150-164. G. ROsENHAGEN, AZuntane Cluse (Pars. 382, 24), 
elaborates a suggestion thrown out by him, in a note to v. 508 of the 
Stricker’s Danie/, that there once existed a now lost German Lanzelot- 
poem, to a knowledge of which must be traced Wolfram’s allusion to 
Lanzelot in the Fzrs., and not to a direct influence of Chrestien’s 
Conte de la charette or of the French prose novel. ‘The article also 
furnishes additional evidence that direct acquaintance with French 
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epics was rare at that time in Germany, and that they were circulated 
by oral transmission. 

Pp. 165-170. Fepor Becu makes suggestions and corrections to 
the text of Edward Schroeder’s Zwei altdeutsche rittermiren, and 
also retracts his view, expressed Ger. 17, 177, of the relation of the 
Craon poet to Hartmann ; rejects, however, as insufficient Schroeder's 
arguments to prove that the poet drew from Gottfried’s Z777stan. 

Pp. 171, 172. JOHANNES SroscH prints from AZ J. Deutsche his- 
torienbibeln des mittelalters, p. 520, a prose version of the Zodiasse- 
gen, not noted by Steinmeyer in the new edition of MSD. 

Pp. 172-177. ALEXANDER TILLE describes the fragment of a Ms. 
of the Younger Titure/ lately found at Xanten and containing twenty- 
seven strophes entire or in part. The complete text is given. 

Pp. 177-179. A. JerrreLes, Aar und Adler, gives several citations 
to prove the existence of the short form a7, av7w in the time from 
1450-1600, as against Kluge (Z¢schr. XXIV. 311 ff.), who can dis- 
cover no trace of it in poets of the 16/17. century. 

Pp. 180-195. J. W. Bruinter, Untersuchungen cur entwickelungs- 
geschichte des volksschauspiels vom Dr. Faust. I. Der grosse monolog. 
The author seeks to reconstruct the skeleton of the old monologue. 
An examination of the Latin phrases interspersed in the text of 
ADLM'M?*UW and of the use made in the different versions 
of the sentiments contained in them, leads to the following conclu- 
sions: 1. The oldest monologue lacks the facu/titenschau, the poly- 
history of Faust, the motive of the unsatisfied thirst for knowledge. 
Its fundamental idea was Faust’s dissatisfaction with his position ; 
necromancy is to help him to something higher. This archetype is 
nowhere retained pure. 2. Very early the recast represented by 
AU must have been made; it could not maintain itself. 3. DJ 
Kr z (and Goethe's basis?) go back to a type that had incorporated 
Marlowe’s facultiitenschau. 4. (Schroeder and?) the version con- 
taining the aria Fauste jene himmelsgaben have both the facu/tilen- 
schau and the polyhistory of Faust, thereby approaching Marlowe 
still more closely. Between the oldest monologue and that of 
Marlowe there are several important coincidences and divergences. 
As to the relation of the two to each other, Br. proposes three 
possibilities : 1. The German popular play composed an entirely new 
monologue which had nothing in common with that of Marlowe. 
2. Both it and Marlowe go back to the same dramatic source. 3. The 
German play is the source of Marlowe’s play. 
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Pp. 195-217. REINHOLD SreiGc continues his contributions, Zu 
den kleineren schriften der briider Grimm. The ankiindigung der 
altdiinischen heldenlieder (Kl. Schr. 1, 172) is shown to belong only 
to a small extent to Wilhelm Grimm ; it is largely the work of Arnim. 
The anonymous review of Henriette Schubart’s translation of Scottish 
songs and ballads (Zfz. Litstg., 1818) was not written by Wilhelm, 
but by Jacob Grimm ; on the other hand, the anonymous review of 
Ernst Wagner’s /iistorisches A BC eines viersigjihrigen Henneber- 
gischen fiebelschiitzen (Heidelb. Jahrb. 5, 2, 371-374) must be 
credited to Wilhelm Grimm. 

Pp. 289-305. H. Hirt, Die stllung des germanischen im kreise 
der verwandten sprachen. An attempt to prove the untenableness 
of the old hypothesis that in prehistoric times there existed an inti- 
mate relation between the Germanic and Letto-Slavonic groups. 
The few correlations found are according to Hirt either explainable 
as remnants of original language-material (the -m forms, Goth. wz/- 
Sam, O. Slav. vlikomi, Lith. vilkamo), or lose their convincing power 
because found only in Ger. and Slav. (the change from sr to sér), or 
only in Ger. and Lith. (Goth. ainlif, twalif: Lith. véndlika, dvvlika). 
On the other hand, the divergencies are great throughout, in phono- 
logical, morphological, and lexical respects, not to speak of the 
general impression of great dissimilarity which the two languages 
make. Joh. Schmidt's lists of words corresponding in these two 
groups are found to be very unreliable ; important corrections are 
made to the lists given by Kluge, Grd. I. 320, and by Kretschmer, 
Einl. in die gesch. der griech. sprache, 109 a, in support of the old 
view. Asa more convincing proof of his position Hirt regards the 
fact that by far greater correspondences are found between the Ger- 
manic and Italic groups. Extensive word-lists are given to substanti- 
ate his assertion. These are classified in the following categories : 
a. time and law (11); 4. qualities (13); ¢. verbs (30) ; @. animal 
and vegetable kingdoms (19); ¢. parts of the body, etc. (8) ; 
unclassified thirty words. Frequently these words are absolutely 
identical, but the supposition that they were borrowed is excluded 
because of the operation of phonetic laws. This coincidence extends 
farther to the use of certain suffixes, ¢.g., -vo in adj. denoting color ; 
-no in distributives; -v@ to denote direction ‘whence’; -#ro as 
comparative suffix. Likewise there is a similarity in the formation 
of the pf.: a. types with long vl., ¢.g. Lat. edimus, Goth. @tum ; Lat. 
venimus, Goth. gémum,; 6. types without reduplication, eg. Lat. 
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Jiguit, Goth. laiv; Lat. fidit, Goth. gaut; ¢c. types with reduplica- 
tion, ¢.g. Lat. tundo, tutudi, Goth. stautan, staistaut; d. the pres. 
of zo-verbs (as already noted by Bernecker and Giles), ¢.g. Lat. 
capio, capis, capit, OHG. heffu, hervis, hevit. Hirt clearly shows the 
insufficiency of the support to be found for the old hypothesis and 
indirectly argues against Schmidt’s wave-theory, although he does 
not definitely disprove it, since it might be applied to account for the 
coincidences in the Germanic and Italic groups. 

Pp. 306-337. FRIEDRICH KAUFFMANN, Bet/riige sur quellenkritik 
der gotischen bibeliibersetsung. The prefatory remarks give a suc- 
cinct account of the former and present views held in regard to 
the recensions of the Greek New Testament in general and the 
sources of the Gothic Bible in particular. ‘To represent one side 
of the latter question as it stands now, K. quotes from Gregory’s 
Prolegomena, p. 202: ‘usus est Ulfilas textu Graeco, maxima ex 
parte Antiocheno, cum multis lectionibus Occidentalibus, nonnullis 
antiquis non-occidentalibus’ ; these western admixtures are not emen- 
dations according to an Italic version, but probably due to the fact 
‘quod et Ulfilas et emendatores illi codicibus Graecis textui Italico 
similibus usi sint.” The other side is represented by Sievers (Grd. 
II. 69 f.), who rejects the theory of an original connection of the 
Greek text used by Wulfila with the Itala, also that of later interpola- 
tions by Italian critics, in favor of Marold’s view that in the parts 
showing Occidentalisms there was an intentional preference on the 
part of the translator for the Itala. K. reéxamines the whole ques- 
tion in the light of the results furnished by modern biblical criticism 
and treats 1. the Old Testament fragments. Lagarde proves in his 
Librorum Veteris Testamentt canonicorum pars prior, Gott. 1883, 
p. xiv, that Wulfila used the Greek Lucian, mentioned by Hierony- 
mus in his letter to the Goths Sunja and Fripila, for his translation of 
the Old Testament. A comparison of Lagarde’s text with the Gothic, 
while it shows almost literal identity in Neh. v—vii. surprises by a 
striking difference between Ezra ii. and the Gothic fragment called 
Ezra ii. Instead of tacitly accepting the traditional view, K. tests 
the statement of Castiglione (.Sfec. p. xvii) and proves conclusively 
that the latter passage is not a part of Ezra ii., but of Neh. vii. His 
proof is based upon the distribution of vioé and dvdpes and their 
Gothic equivalents, in the three portions containing the passage in 
question, viz., Ezra ii., Neh. vii., and 3. Ezrav. The Gothic text 
agrees only with Neh. ; ¢.g. Ezra ii., woe rns Paya; Neh. vii., avdpes 
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Papa; 3. Ezra v., woe tys Paya: Goth. watros Rama; Ezra ii., veo 
Nafov ; Neh. vii., avdpes NaBov; 3. Ezra v., wor NaBov: Goth. wairos 
Nabawis, etc. ‘The Septuagint does not offer anything to weaken 
this argumentation and the result is, therefore, twofold. The frag- 
ment is assigned its proper place, and Lagarde’s view that Wulfila 
used the Lucian is confirmed. Additional proof is furnished by the 
fact that Goth. Assaum has its equivalent only in Lagarde’s Aooop 
(Neh. vii. 24). Likewise Aetramis = Hipap, Aidduins = Edsova, 
Jareimis =\Napep. On the other hand, that this text of Lucian was 
not the original but a derived text is shown by the fact that for Goth. 
Babaawis, Lag. has Boxye ; for Addinis, Adda or Edda; for Airis, 
Agnp or A€ep, etc. ; while with the aid of parallel passages the Sep- 
tuagint here shows forms identical with the Gothic. Similarly the 
correct forms of the numerals following the names can be ascertained. 
The whole second half of the well-known passage from the Vienna 
Ms. K. assigns to Gen, v., and contends against W. Grimm that these 
meagre fragments also go back to Lucian. ‘Then follows the text of 
all the Old Testament fragments, both Gothic and Greek, with an 
apparatus of the most important Greek and Latin variants, the whole 
forming a valuable correction to the text as constructed by Bernhardt. 
K.’s answer to the question as to the sources of the Gothic transla- 
tion is, in brief: The translator probably had a mixed text; that of 
Lucian was the foundation, but not the direct source, of his work, 
variants from the Greek Vulgate and, perhaps, from a third recension 
(the Hesychian ?) had entered into it. 

These contributions, so pithy and suggestive throughout, are to 
be continued in Vol. XXX. 

Pp. 338-345. Fepor Becu writes Zur Krith und erklirung des 
von Hl. Paul herausgegebenen gedichtes: Tristan als monch. 

Pp. 345-372. J. W. Bruinter continues his Untersuchungen sur 
entwickelungsgeschichte des volksschauspiels vom Dr. Faust (cf. pp. 
180-195). II. Die erste geisterstimmenscene. Such a scene is found 
in all versions except in G Mii O. It forms one of the oldest parts 
of the drama, and had its position originally immediately after the 
monologue. Its earliest form is reconstructed (p. 346). To the 
parts contained in it were added, later, new motives which, proceed- 
ing from an archetype, influenced also other versions. Marlowe, too, 
has spirits’ voices in the same place ; but since they remain entirely 
without effect upon Faust, it may be concluded that these verses 
(go-105 A) were a later interpolation. Again the question is: 
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Which of the two had the scene first? III. Die studenten mit den 
sauberbiichern. Likewise one of the oldest parts and found in all 
recensions which do not connect the conjuration scene directly with 
the monologue. Except in U, it follows upon the spirits’ scene, or, 
where this has changed position or has disappeared, upon the mono- 
logue. Br. finds it safe to assume for the archetype: 1. That Faust 
did not have the books necessary for the conjuration before the 
arrival of the students. 2. That these do not appear accidentally, 
but that there is a previous understanding between them and Faust, 
their object in coming, as is evident from the different versions, 
being to bring Faust the desired books. 3. That they are genuine 
students, not devils, nor magicians, and therefore not identical with 
Marlowe’s magicians. ‘The arguments advanced to establish such an 
identity he regards as extremely superficial. ‘The German archetype 
agrees closely with the pre-Marlowean legend (cf. AVoster, 2, 293) ; 
and he joins Schade in believing that the students mentioned by 
Widman are those of the puppet-play. The reminders of Marlowe 
which later entered into the original form of the German drama 
under the influence of the English play so often given in Germany 
during the seventeenth century are not essential. ‘The reconstructed 
scene, as it was in the archetype, introduces the students on the 
stage, and shows it to be Faust’s intention personally to entertain 
them, a feature which Marlowe undoubtedly borrowed from the 
German play. In the versions that leave the students behind the 
scenes, Wagner comes more into prominence, and has to fulfil func- 
tions formerly pertaining to Faust or the students. It naturally falls 
thus to him to invite the latter to the collation. This collation Br. 
connects with the Casper scene, declaring that originally the indica- 
tions of it—empty glasses and plates—are still on the table as 
Casper enters, and that these awaken in him the delusion that he is 
in a tavern. Br. is able to establish three (or four) principal old 
versions, under which the various texts can be grouped ; but since it 
is impossible to ascertain all the details which the scene may have 
contained, he does not give a genealogical table of them. 

Pp. 433-509. O. Herret, Die sprache Luthers im sermon von 
den guten werken (1520) nach der handschriftlichen tiberlicferung. 
The object of the author is, by an exhaustive examination of one 
monument belonging to the early period of the reformer’s literary 
activity, to help throw light upon the development of his language. 
The introductory remarks voice the sentiments of K. Burdach in 
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regard to Luther’s influence on the character and origin of the NHG. 
schriftsprache and on the dissemination of the same. From the 
many divergent opinions as to the relative value of the prints and 
Mss., before and after certain dates, H. sifts as indisputable the fact 
that the best sources from which to draw material for a correct re- 
presentation of his language, as it was at the beginning of his literary 
work, are his autograph Mss. ‘The text on which H.’s investigation 
is based is that found in Braune’s dr. 93, 94, an essentially accurate 
reproduction of Luther’s autograph Ms. of this sermon. After a 
comprehensive treatment of the phonology, morphology, and ortho- 
graphy of the same, H. sums up his general results as follows: 
1. Luther’s own language is different from that of his printed works, 
only his autograph Mss. present a true picture of it. 2. The Jan- 
guage of this sermon shows marks of a transition stage. 3. Although 
the basis of this monument is essentially NHG., yet many archaic 
and dialectic forms are found in it. 


MISCELLEN UND’ LITTERATUR 


Pp. 109-110. Theodor Braune gives “ Oderrheinische sprichworter 
und redensarten,” culled from a politico-ecclesiastical reform article 
found in a Colmar Ms., and belonging to the time from 1490 to 1510. 
—Pp. 110-117. John Meier shows that Nigrinus ( Wider die rechte 
Bacchanten, 1559) is influenced more by Frank (Laster der trunken- 
heit, 1531) than by Friderich (Wider den Sauffteuffel, 1552), as is 
claimed by Hauffen.— Pp. 117-118. F. Kluge derives eichen from a 
Pregerm. */kén = Lat. aegudre. Albert Pick, p. 374, shows this 
etymology to have been suggested as early as 1873 by A. Scheler in 
his Dict. d 'Etymologie Srangaise. — Pp. 118-121. Theodor Braune 
throws light on the so far obscure etymology of OHG. narro, MHG. 
narre, NHG. narr. It is not to be derived, with Diez, from MLat. 
nario, but rather is the source of it. The stem mar, nir, nur, as 
it appears in the various related words, has onomatopoetic origin. — 
P. 121. R. Sprenger identifies MHG. 2ffe/dse, 2tt/dse with colchicum 
speciosum. — Pp. 124-126. G. Rosenhagen reviews rather unfavora- 
bly Zeidler’s Untersuchung des verhiltnisses der handschriften von 
Rudolfs von Es ‘Wilhelm von Orlens’ (Prag, 1894). The same 
reviewer accepts Priebsch’s conclusions as to source and home of 
* Diu Vréne botschaft se der christenheit”’ (Graz, 1895).— H. Jelling- 
haus, pp. 132-133, has words of praise for E. L. Fischer’s Grammatk 
und wortschats der plattdeutschen mundart im preussischen Samlande 
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(Halle, 1896).— Otto Mensing, reviewing Merkes’ Beitriige cur lehre 
vom gebrauch des infinitivus im neuhochdeutschen auf historischer 
grundlage (Leipzig, 1896), pp. 134-137, regards many of the 
author’s conclusions interesting and valuable, but desires them to be 
put in a more scientific form. — J. W. Bruinier, pp. 138-139, highly 
commends H. Wunderlich’s Unsere umgangssprache in der eigenart 
threr satsfiigung dargestelit (Weimar und Berlin, 1894).— Pp. 140- 
142. Finnur Jénsson speaks very favorably of Konrad Gislason’s 
Forelesninger over oldnordiske skjaldekvad (Kgbenhavn, 1895), ed. 
by Dr. Bjérn Magnusson Olsen, as the first volume of Konréd Gis- 
lason, Efterladte skrifter.— Pp. 218-223. Max Schlickinger defends, 
against Keinz, his position in regard to the He/mbrechtshof und seine 
Umgebung. — Pp. 223-228. G. Sarrazin reviews, on the whole favora- 
bly, Wiilfing’s Die syntax in den werken Alfreds des Grossen (Bonn, 
1894).— Pp. 228-235. O. Jiriczek has high words of commenda- 
tion for the project of publishing the A/‘nordische sagabibhothek, 
herausgeg. von Gustaf Cederschidld, Hugo Gering und Eugen Mogk 
(Halle, Niemeyer), in general, and for the first three numbers of the 
same: 1. Ares /slinderbuch, herausg. von Wolfgang Golther (1892); 
2. Orvar-Odds saga, herausg. von R. C. Boer (1892); 3. Fgils- 
saga Skallagrimssonar, herausg. von Finnur Jénsson (1894), in 
particular. The review is prefaced with very lucid remarks on the 
history and necessity of ON. studies. Of interest is also the footnote 
on pp. 230f. in defence of ‘literary’ text criticism, the publication 
of normalized texts, while at the same time acknowledging the great 
value of diplomatically true reprints. — Pp. 236-243. A. Jeitteles 
speaks well of Rud. Wolkan’s Geschichte der deutschen litteratur in 
Bihmen bis sum ausgange des XVI. jahrhunderts (Prag, 1894). 
— Pp. 244-262. H. Diintzer has words of appreciation, but also of 
severe criticism, for Goethe’s werke (Weim. Ausg.), 1. Bd. 18. 25, 1 ; 
Ill. Bd. 7; IV. Bd. 17, 18.—Pp. 263-269. Charles Schmidt’s 
Worterbuch der Strassburger mundart contains, according to Hein- 
rich Menges, “ iibergenug des anziehenden und lehrreichen,” although 
many quite common expressions are omitted, others are incorrectly 
interpreted, and the etymological explanations are weak and open to 
objections. — Pp. 269-271. Gustav Binz condemns Bernh. Schmidt's 
Der vokalismus der Siegerlinder mundart (Halle, 1894).— Friedrich 
Kauffmann, reviewing Bremer’s critique of Wenker’s Sprachatas, and 
Wrede’s User richtige interpretation der Sprachatlaskarten, advises 
to remember Wenker’s own words: “der Sprachatlas bringt nichts 
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als eine geographisch geordnete reproduction des in den formularen 
iiberlieferten schriftlichen tatbestandes.” — Pp. 372-374. G. Bossert 
contributes Zus¢herana.— Pp. 374-384. M. H. Jellinek reviews Streit- 
berg’s Urgerm. Grammatk, on the whole favorably. His criticisms 
have reference especially to the meagre remarks on Germanic second- 
ary accent, the treatment of @, the rather indefinite terminology, the 
method of citation, etc., not to mention the refutation of Streitberg’s 
objections to the reviewer’s own theories.— Pp. 385-393. Max 
Rachel notices favorably three new contributions to the Hans Sachs 
literature. — Pp. 394-414. Theodor Siebs reviews at length Rudolf 
Kogel’s Geschichte der deutschen litteratur bis sum ausgange des mit- 
telalters. 1. band, 1. teil: die stabreimende dichtung und die gotische 
prosa (Strassburg, 1894). Nebst erginszungsheft: die altsiichsische 
genests (ibid. 1895). He appreciates the author’s interesting way 
of treating the important questions pertaining to the history of 
Germanic poetry, his ingenious contributions to the knowledge of 
Germanic antiquities and metrics, his many linguistic explanations, 
and especially his conscientious work upon the OS. and earlier 
OHG. monuments; but he also raises numerous objections, ¢.g. in 
regard to inferences drawn from the testimony of Tac., to K.’s cos- 
mogonic ideas, his view of the Longobards and their relation to the 
Anglo-Frisian group, of alliteration in legal sources, of the home of 
the Heliand poet, etc. He repeatedly censures K.’s conclusions as 
being altogether unwarranted. — Pp. 414-417. Gustav Binz, review- 
ing Thomas Miller’s Place Names in the English Bede and the Locatl- 
ization of the Mss., considers the author’s theory, if not proved, at 
any rate, not impossible. — Pp. 418-424. M. Spanier commends 
Wilhelm Uhl’s edition of M/urner’s Giuchmatt (Leipzig, 1896), but 
also offers numerous suggestions and corrections. Pp. 426-428. 
J. Schmedes has an appreciative review of Paul Cauer’s Grundfragen 
der Homerkritihk (Leipzig, 1805), and recommends a similar treat- 
ment of the Niselungenlied. He likewise announces 1. Studenten- 
sprache und studentenlied in Halle vor hundert jahren, eine Jubila- 
umsgabe fiir die universitit H.-W. dargebracht vom Deutschen abend 
in Halle; 2. Hallische studentensprache von John Meier ; 3. Deutsche 
studentensprache von Friedrich Kluge, pp. 428-431.— K. Zacher, 
PP. 531-533, points out coincidences in Lucretius and Otfried which 
make it probable that Otfried was acquainted with Lucretius. Did 
he know the now lost Ms. of the fourth or fifth century, which in the 
ninth century was ‘‘in.quadam regni Francici parte” ?— Pp. 537- 
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542. Ludwig Frankel has nothing but highest praise for F. M. 
Bohme’s Volkstiimliche lieder der Deutschen im 18. und 19. jahr- 
hundert (Leipzig, 1895). Cp. with this John Meier’s review of the 
same author's edition of Zrk’s Deutscher liederhort, pp. 557-559.— 
Pp. 543-544. Hugo Gering brings corrections and additions to his 
Glossar su den liedern der Edda (Paderborn, 1896).— Pp. 548- 
550. Franz Ahlgrimm accepts only partly the results of Arth. 
Fuckel’s dissertation Der Ernestus des Odo von Magdeburg und sein 
verhilinis su den iibrigen alteren bearbeitungen der sage vom herzog 
Ernst (Marburg, 1895).— Pp. 552-557. ‘Theodor Siebs criticises 
very severely the first section of the Ariesch woordenbook, bewerkt 
door Watling Dijkstra en dr. F. Buitenrust Hettema, benevens list 
van friesche eigennamen, bewerkt door Johan Winkler (Leeuwarden, 
1896).—G. Sarrazin, p. 564, identifies Wolfdietrich with the pre- 
tender Gundovald mentioned by Gregory, //ist. Francorum, lib. VIL. 


ae ae Ernst H. MENSEL. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 





CORRECTION. 


In my notice of Lindeldfs Géossar, in the last number of this 
Journal, 1 said: ‘The very common word z/ce he has omitted alto- 
gether, without notice or correction.’ In making this statement, I 
had overlooked the fact that his instances are given under 0¢ i/ca. 
His reasons for so doing are not obvious, and he gives no cross- 
reference under ‘/ca ; I was thus misled into doing him an injustice 
which I sincerely regret. 


ALBERT S. COooK. 
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SIXTH EDITION. 


A GLANCE AT THE DIFFICULTIES OF GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


Arranged in three tables, viz.: (1) Miscellaneous; (2) Verbs; (3) Conjugation of Verbs. 


Compiled by CHARLES F. CUTTING. 


Owing to the inability of a beginner to acquire more than one part at a time, the arrangement 
of a grammar is necessarily fragmentary, which greatly increases the difficulties of the references. 
This is one of the chief causes of discouragement and the cessation of work when, after months 
of hone.t endeavor, a scholar is on the threshold of success. 
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the desired information in sections, which enable the student at a glance to find what is wanted. 


Price, 30 cents, postpaid. 
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The Making of the Manuscripts. — The Publication and Distri- 
bution of Books. — The Transmission of the Books. — 
The Keeping of the Manuscripts. 


Part Il. The Science of Paleography. 


Styles of Writing. — The Errors of the Scribes. 


Part Ill. The Science of Criticism. 
Methods and Terminology of Criticism. — Textual Criticism. — 
Individual Criticism. 


‘We welcome this effort to excite at an early stage scholarly interest and am- 
bition.’ — Zhe Nation (New York). 


‘This quarto is a work which reflects credit on American scholarship and 
American bookmaking.’ — Literary World (Boston). 

‘It is gratifying to see such a piece of work so well done, and so excellently 
set before the public.’ — Chaf-Book (Chicago). 


‘Professor Johnston’s work gives testimony to his scholarly grasp of his sub- 
ject.’ — 7he Bookman (New York). 





Quarto, 136 pages. Art Linen Cloth, with Illustrations and Six- 
teen Facsimile Plates, including a Facsimile of a Page of the Codex 
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University of Chicago. 
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Orthography and Phonology 


By GEORGE HEMPL, Ph.D., 
Professor of English Philology and General Linguistics in the 
University of Michigan. 


PART I. PART Il. 
For introduction, $2.00. In preparation. 





thon work is the first to attempt the systematic and compre- 
hensive treatment of German orthography and phonology. 

Part I. consists of chapters on (1) Orthography: giving the 
history of the various forms of the German alphabet, the basis of 
spelling, and the rules of the official orthography, the use of 
capitals, punctuation, etc.; (2) Phonology: presenting a clear 
outline of the elements of phonetics, a classification of German 
speech-sounds, and a practical exposition of the values of the 
German letters; (3) Accent: being an elaborate treatise on pitch 
and stress, including sentence-stress. The book presents the 
results of recent scholarship in an eminently practical form, and 
makes many new contributions to the subject, especially in the 
domain of accent, a subject that has hitherto received but scanty 
treatment in any modern language. 

Tart II. presents an extensive alphabetical list of the difficult 
words of the language, and gives their spelling (with all the 
variants of the different official spellers) and their pronunciation 
in phonetic transcription. The pronunciation thus indicated is 
founded, not upon the statements of older books, but upon Pro- 
fessor Hempl’s long and careful study of present usage, aided by 
the collaboration and criticism of German teachers and professors 
representing all parts of the German-speaking territory. The 
completion of this part of the work is being hastened as rapidly 
as the peculiar requirements of its preparation will permit. 
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GERMANISTIC WORKING APPARATUS. — A collection of about 4600 dissertations and 


special treatises on Germanic Philology and History, with special reference to Germany and its 
language and literature. The collection comprises the whole field of Germanics; the older Phi- 
lology, Germanic Antiquities, the History of German Civilization, Mythology, and Folk-lore, as 
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THE ORIGINAL OF THE COMPLAYNT OF 
SCOTLANDE. 


ISCUSSIONS on the still unsettled question of the 
authorship of the Complaynt of Scotlande have hith- 
erto assumed that this work, though it followed in a general 
way the type of allegory fashionable in the Middle Ages, 
was yet in its particular form quite original. An examina- 
tion of the evidence given below, however, makes it mani- 
fest that from Le Quadrilogue Invectif of Alain Chartier, 
the Scottish author has borrowed not only his general idea 
of a Vision of Dame Scotia exhorting her three sons, the 
Estates, to agree and unite against the foreign enemy, but 
ilso many details of the allegory; and that in the case of a 
number of passages, amounting in all to about fifteen pages 
of the edition of 1549, he has given an actual translation of 
the French. 

Chartier’s work was produced in the third decade of the 
fifteenth century, shortly after the coronation of Henry VI 
of England as King of France; and the object of the alle- 
gory was to stir up his countrymen to a sense of their shame, 
that they might combine to throw off the yoke of England. 
The Complaynt was written during the childhood of Mary 
of Scots, immediately after the humiliating defeat at Pinkie, 
and while the Protector Somerset was still pressing the 
‘bitter wooing’ of the infant Queen for Edward VI. The 
transference of many of the charges against Dame France’s 
‘anciens ennemis et adversaires’ to Dame Scotia’s ‘auld 


enemy of Ingland’ was obviously a very simple one. The 
common hatred that had so often driven France and Scot- 
land to a mutual borrowing of the weapons of actual warfare, 
led for once to the borrowing of a literary weapon for use in 
the same struggle. 
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The latest edition of the works of Alain Chartier is that of 
Duchesne Tourangeau (Paris, 1617), and, as this is not gen- 
erally accessible, outlines of the whole of both works are here 
given, and the actual translations are reproduced verbatim. 

For the French book the parallel is of no great value, 
though in one or two cases the Scottish text is of service in 
helping to settle a doubtful reading; but the light thrown by 
the Quadrilogue Invectif on the Complaynt is of very con- 
siderable interest. Dr. J. A. H. Murray has noted that ‘the 
most salient characteristic of the language of the Complaynt 
is the French element in it,’! and the source here indicated, 
as well as the implied intimacy with French literature, is to 
be added to the causes given by him to account for this 
element. 

Though the translations are, for the most part, by no means 
slavish, yet occasionally we find the French word carried over 
bodily, as when doulourcux suspirs is translated by dolorus 
suspiris, desnaturez by disnaturellit, importable by tmportabil, 
oultrages by oultrage (with etymological spelling), or tssus 
(participle) by “ssu. Yet this is less frequent than might be 
expected, and the Scot imports many Latinisms of his own, 
as, for instance, in rendering /es oyseux by tnutil tdil men. 

The adaptation of the matter is even more interesting, and 
on examination may yield some hint towards the solution of 
the question of authorship. Thus it seems significant that 
in urging the duty of patriotism, the Scottish author omits 
Chartier’s appeal to ‘la foy Catholique.’* The absence of 
the Frenchman’s frequent charges of luxuriousness is also 
suggestive, as is also the expansion by the Scot of the case 
against the Churchmen. In any case, whatever the impor- 
tance of such details, the relation of the two books is a fur- 
ther evidence of the literary side of the ‘auld alliance.’ A 
detailed comparison follows. 

The Complaynt of Scotlande, wyth ane Exortatione to the 
Thre Estaits to be vigilant in the Deffens of their Public veil, 


1 The Complaynt of Scotlande, etc., edited by J. A. H. Murray, with introduc- 
tion and Glossary, for the Early English Text Society. London, 1872, pp. civ-cvi. 
2 See below, p. 423. 
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(C. S.) begins with a dedication of seven pages to the Queen- 
Mother, Mary of Guise. This is followed by a Prolog to the 
Redar, in which the author defends himself against possible 
charges, on the ground of his patriotic motives, and apolo- 
gizes for his use of the ‘domestic scottis language.’ In the 
first chapter we have the first clear evidence of the author’s 
debt to Chartier. The heading runs, 


The Fyrst Cheptour declaris the cause of the Mutations of 
Monarches. 

Le Quadrilogue Invectif, fait par Maistre Alain Chartier, 
(Q. /.) begins with a Prologue summarized as follows: 


Tout ainsi que par lordonnance du supernel Monarche, 
Principaultezs & Seigneuries sont creées & establies; ausst 
sont leur fins, ruines & decadences. Et sounent la souueraine 
sagesse verse du trosne imperial ung orgueilleux Prince soubz 
la seruttute de son ennemy, puis par humilité le restablit en 
son stege. 


The Prologue opens with salutations to the Princes, 
Nobles, Clerks, and People of France, after which comes 
the passage parallel with Chap. I of C. S. 


PROLOGUE OF Q. /. p. 402. CHAP. I. OF C. S. p. 19. 


Comme les haultes dignitezdes| as the hie monarchis, lord- 
Seigneuries soient establies soubz | schips, ande autoriteis, ar stablit 
la diuine & infinie puissance qui be the infinite diuyne ordinance, 
les eslieue en florissant prosperité | and 
& en glorieuse renommee, il est | 
a croire & tenir fermement, que 
ainsi que leurs commencemens & 
leurs naissances sont maintenus & menteinit be 
adressiez par la diuine prouidence, the sempeternal prouidens, siclyik 
aussi [p. 403] est leur fin et leur| ther ruuyne cummis be the sen- 
detriment par sentence donnee ou | tence gyffin be the souerane con- 
hault conseil de la souueraine Sa-|sel of the diuyne sapiens, the 
pience, qui les aucuns verse du | quhilk doune thringis them fra 
hault throsne de imperial Seig-|the hie trone of ther imperial 
neurie en la basse fosse de serui- | dominations, and garris them fal 
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tute, & de magnificence en ruine ; | 
et faict des vainquers vaincus, et 
ceulx obeyr par crainte qui com- 
mander souloient par auctorité. 
Mais quaint doulce misericorde 
entremeslee auec droicturiere iu- 
stice donne sur les Princes et sur 
les peuples le decret de plus at- 
trempee punition, l’orgueil de trop 
oultrecuidé pouoir, qui se descong- 
noist, est rabaissé par puissance 
ennemie. La superfluité des biens 
mondains, qui est nourrice de se- 
ditions & de murmure, est chastiee 
par sa mesme nourreture. 


[ Here follow 20 lines not repre- 
sented in C. S.] 


Et il, qui est infiny en hault 


pouoir, met commencement, 


moyen, & fin en toutes ses euures 


soubz le mouuement des cieulx: 
comme le potier, qui autour de 
sa roe faict d’vne mesme masse 
diuers potz de differentes facons 
& grandeurs, & les grans casse & 
desrompt se bien ne luy plaisent, 
pour en faire des petits, & de la 
matiere des mendres refait il les 
plus grans. Et se memoire nous 
puet aul-cune chose ramenteuoir, 
& les anciens liures [p. 404] de 
noz peres appendre a congnoistre 


nos fais par les leurs: toutes an- 


ciennes escriptures sont plaines 
de 
changemens 
des Principaultez. 
les enfans naissent & croissent en 
hommes parfaitz, & puis declinent 


et 
Royaulmes & 
Car comme 


mutations, subuersions, 


des 


‘etlson, 


[Vol. I 


in the depe fosse of seruitude, 
ande fra magnificens in ruuyne, 
ande causis conqueriours to be 
conquest, ande til obeye ther 
vmquhile subiectis be dreddour, 
quhome of be for thai commandit 
be autorite. This decreit pro- 
cedis of the diuyne iustice, be 
rason that princis ande vthirs of 
autorite becummis ambitius ande 
presumpteous, throucht grite su- 
perfluite of veltht: ther for he 
dois chestee them be the abstrac- 
tione of that superfluite: that is 
to say, he possessis vthir pure 
pepil that knauis his gudnes, vitht 
the samyn reches that he hes tane 
fra them that hes arrogantly mis- 
knauen hym. 


Ane pottar vil mak of ane masse 
of mettal diverse pottis of defferent 
fassons, & [p. 20] syne he vil brak 
the grite pottis quhen thai pleyse 
hym nocht, ande he makkis smal 
pottis of the brokyn verk of the 
grite pottis, ande alse of the mettal 
ande mater of the smal pottis he 
formis grit pottis. this exem- 
pil may be applyit to the subuer- 
tions ande mutations of realmis 
ande dominions, aide of al varldly 
that 


borne grouis & incressis quhil thai 


prosperite.  childir ar neu 
be ascendit to the perfyit stryntht 
of men: bot ther efter, tha begyn 
to decresse ande declinis til eild 


ande to the dede.  siklyik lord- 
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a vieillesse & 4 mort ; ainsi ont les| schips ande digniteis hes incress- 
Seigneuries leur commencement, | ing, declinatione, ande extermina- 
& leur accroissement, & tione. 

declin. 


leur 


[Four lines not represented in 
the French are omitted here. ] 


the mutations of 

monarchis ande dominions, ar 
manifest in the holy scriptur, ande 
in the verkis of the maist famous 
anciant historigraphours. quhar is 
the grite ande riche tryumphand 
cite of nynyue, quhilk hed tre dais 
iournais of circuit? at this tyme 
ther is nocht ane stane standant 

on ane vthir. Quhar is the grite 

Qu’est deuenue Babiloine, qui fut | tour of babilone? the quhilk vas 
edifiee de matiere artificieuse pour biggit be ane maist ingenius arti- 
plus durer aux hommes, & mainte- | feis, of proportione, quantite, ande 
nant est habitee de serpens? ‘of stryntht. it aperit to be per- 





Ou est Niniue la grant cité, qui 
duroit trois iournees de chemin? 





| 
Que dira l’en de Troye la riche & 
tres renommee? Et de Ylion le 
chastel sans per, dont les portes 
furent d’iuoire, & les colonnes d’ar- 
gent; & maintenant a peine en 
reste le pié des fondemens, que 
les haulx buissons forcloent de la 
veue des hommes? 


durabil ande inuyncibil, bot nou 
it is desolat, ande inhabit be ser- 
pens ande vthir venemuse beystis. 
Quhat sal be said of the riche 
tryumphant toune of troye, ande 
of castell ylione, quhilk hed al the 
portis of euoir bane, ande the 
pillaris of fyne siluyr? bot at this 
tyme ane fut of hicht of the vallis 
can nocht be sene, for al the 
grond of the palecis of that try- 
umphand toune ande castel is 


‘ouergane vitht gyrse ande vild 


‘toune of 


Thebes qui fut fondee de Cadmus 
le fils de Agenor, & la plus peuplee | 
de dessus la terre pour son temps : 
en laquelle part pourroit on trouver 
tant de reliques de son nom, que 


‘abufe the eird. 


scroggis. Quhar is the grite 
thebes? quihilk vas 
foundit be Cadmus the sone of 
agenoir, the quhilk vas at that 
tyme the maist pepulus toune 
it hed ane [p. 


21 | hundretht tourettis and portis, 
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gens se puissent monstrez nez de| bot nou at this tyme ther is no 
sa semence? Lacedemoine, dont} thyng quhar it stude bot barrane 
les loix vindrent a diuerses nations, feildis. Siklyik lacedmonya, quhar 
desquelles encores nous vsons, ne | the legislator ligurgus gef to the 
peut oncques tant estroictment/ pepil strait famous lauis, of the 
garder les loix de Ligurgus le| quhilk ane grit part ar vsit pres- 
droicturier, qui furent faictes pour|ently in the vniuersal varld, is 








$a perpetuation, que sa vertu ne|nocht that nobil toune extinct 


soit extaincte & aneantie. Athenes| 
fontaine de sapience, & source des 
haultes doctrines de philosophie, 
n’est pas en subuersion, & les 
ruisseaulx de son escole taris & 
asseichez? Carthage la bataille- 
resse, qui domptoit les elephans | 
a batailler, & qui iadis fut tant! 
redoubtee aux Romains, od a elle 
tourné sa grant gloire, sinon en. 
la cendre du feu ou elle fut arse 
& embrasee? Mais parlons de 
Romme, qui fut derreniere en 
souueraine maiesté, & excellence 
en vertu. Et notons bien la 
parolle de Lucan, qui dit que de 
elle mesme par sa pesanteur elle 
decheut. 


Car les trop pesans faiz sont les 
plus griefues cheoistes. 





Par ceste maniere chascune a son 
tour & en son ordre se changent, | 
rabaissent, ou soubuertissent les. 


furtht of rememorance? Quhat 
sal be said of athenes, the vm- 
quhile fontane of sapiens, ande the 
spring of philosophee : is it nocht 
in perpetual subuersione? Quhar 
is the toune of cartage that dantit 
the elephantis, ande vas grytumly 
doutit & dred be the romans? vas 
it nocht brynt in puldir ande asse ? 
and nou the grond of it is pastour 
for bestial. quhat be said of the 
riche monarche of rome, quhilk 
dantit and subdeuit al the varld? 
is nocht nou the superiorite of it 
partit ande diuidit in mony ande 
diuerse partis, conformand to the 
vordis of lucan, quha said that the 
vecht of rome suld gar it ryve in 
mony partis: the vecht of it sig- 
nifeit nocht the vecht of hauy 
vallis, housis, stonis, ande vther 
materials: bot rather it signifeit 
the vecht of the inexorbitant ex- 
torsions that it committit on the 
vniuersal varld, quhilk is the cause 
that the monarche of it is dividit 
amang mony diverse princis. of 
this sort euere thyng hes ane tyme, 
for mutations of varldly felicite is 
ane natural habitude, quhilkis is 
the cause that na thyng remains 
lang constant in ane prosperus 
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eureuses fortunes, & le bruit des 
Royaulmes. Ainsi comme la Mo- 
narchie du monde & la dignité 
du Souuerain Empire fut iadis 
translatée des Assiriens aux Per- 
sans, des Persans aux Grecz, des 
Grecz aux Rommains, & des 
Rommains es mains de Frang¢ois, 
& des Germains. Et combien 
que ces [p. 405] choses soient 
assez euidentes 4 congnoistre, si y 
errent plusieurs. Caren racomp- 
tant le fait qu’ilz congnoissent A 
lueil, ilz demeurent en descong- 
noissance de la cause. Et pource 
que les iugemens de Dieu, sans 
qui rien ne se fait, sont une 
parfonde abisme, oi nul entende- 
ment humain ne scet prendre 
fons ne riue; & que noz sens 
sont trop foibles, noz ans trop 
cours, & noz pensees & affections 
trop frailles 4 les comprendre: 
nons imputons a fortune, qui est 
chose fainte & vaine, & ne se puet 
reuencher, la iuste vengeance que 
Dieu prent de noz deffaultes, la- 
quelle, ainsi que dit Valere, vient 
bien a tart. 


[Here follows a reference to 
the humiliation of France in the 
coronation of Henry VI of Eng- 
land as King of France in 1422.] 


[l. 20.] T’ay conclut en ma pen- 
see, que la main de Dieu est sur 
nous, & que sa fureur a mis en 





stait: ande that is the special 
cause that al dominions ltris, 
dechaeis, ande cummis to sub- 
uersione. The fyrst monarche of 
the varld vas translatit fra the 
assiriens to them of perse, ande 
fra perse to the greikis, ande trans- 
latit fra the greikis to the romans, 
fra the romans to the franche men, 
ande fra the franche men to the 
germanis, ande quhou be it that 
the pepil knauis thir mutations to 
be of verite, zit ther is nocht mony 
that knauis the cause of thir muta- 
tions, be rason that the iugement 
of gode (quhilk virkis al thyng) is 
ane profound onknauen deipnes, 
the quhilk [p. 22] passis humaine 
ingyne to comprehende the ground 
or limitis of it: be cause oure vit 
is ouer febil, oure ingyne ouer 
harde, oure thochtis ouer vollage, 
and oure zeiris ouer schort. Ther 
is mony ignorant pepil that imputis 
the subuersions ande mutations of 
prosperite to proceid of fortune : 
sic consaitis procedis of the gen- 
tilite and pagans doctryne, and 
nocht of goddis lau, nor zit of 
moral philosophie. 


[Here follows an expansion of 
these remarks on fortune, and a 
reference to the defeat of the 
Scots in the battle of Pinkey in 


1547-] 


[p. 23, 1. 15.] Al thir thingis 
considrit, causit me to reuolue 
diuerse beukis of the holy scrip- 
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euure ce flael de persecution. Si|tur, & of humanite, in hope to 
ay curieusement encherché par le get ane iust iugement, quhiddir 
discours des sainctes Escriptures that this dolorus afflictione be 
les faultes & les punitions de noz| ane vand of the fadi to correct 
peres, & des primerains: & en & chestie the sone be mercy, or 
grant crainte debatu en ma pen-| gyf it be ane rigorus mercyles 
see, se ceste douloureuse affliction decreit of ane iuge, to exsecute 
est en verge de pere pour nostre on vs ane final exterminatione. 
chastoy, ou rigueur de iuge pour ‘than efftir lang conteneuatione of 
nostre extermination. Et entre | reding on diuerse sortis of beukis, 
les autres Escriptures comme ie i red the xxviii of deutrono, the 
leusse le tiers Chapitre d’Isaie, le xxvi of leuitic, & the thrid of 
cueur m’est troublé de freeur, & ysaye, the quhilk causit my trub- 
les yeulx obscurciz de lermes, lit spreit to trymmyl for dreddour, 
quant ie voy sur nous les coups ande my een to be cum obscure 
feruz, qui sont signes de mort, & throucht the multiplie of salt teyris, 
donnent enseigne de la diuine ande throucht the lamentabil sus- 
indignation, se nous n’y querons  piring that procedit fra my dolo- 
briefue medecine. rus hart, be rason that the sentens 
_ande conteneu of thyr said chep- 
[Here follows an explanation | tours of the bibil, gart me consaue, 
of the title — Le Quadrilogue, that the diuyne indignatione had 
because it is of four persons, and gocretit ane extreme ruuyne on 
Lnvectif, because it blames—and pyre realme; bot gyf that ve 
an exhortation to read the whole retere fra oure vice, and alse to 
book, as a part would be mislead-| pe cum vigilant to seik haisty 
ing. ] remeide & medycyne at hym 
quha gyffis al grace ande comfort 
to them that ar maist distitute of 

| mennis supple. 


| [End of Chapter I.] 


Chapters II, III, IV, V, and VI of C. S. are not repre- 
sented in Q. /., and consist chiefly (with the notable excep- 
tion of VI) of quotations and instances from Scripture and 
the Classics, and the application of these to the state of Scot- 
land. The contents, as given in the ‘ Table of the cheptours,’ 
are as follows: 

The sycond cheptor declaris the thretnyng of god contrar obstt- 
nat victus pepil. 
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The thrid cheptor is, quhou the actor regretis the thretnyng 
of god. 

The feyrd cheptour conferris the passagts of the thrid chep- 
tour of ysaye vitht the afflictione of scotland. 

The fyift cheptour declaris the opinions that the pagan phi- 
losophours held anent the terminatione of the varld. 

The sext cheptor rehersis ane monolog recreatyue of the actor. 

The 7 cheptor ts of the visione that aperit to the actor in his 
sletp. 


In this seventh chapter the parallellism with Q. 7. begins 
again, and the whole conception of the vision which occupies 
the rest of C. S., though in parts differing widely in execu- 
tion, is clearly taken from Q./. The second chapter of 
Chartier has the following heading: 


“ Dame France laidangee de ses ennemties, habandonnee de ses 
amis apparotst en vision en tres piteux habit a I’ Acteur du 
present Liure.” 

The French author begins by telling how he lay one morn- 
ing at dawn brooding over the sad state of his country, when 
he fell into a light sleep and had a vision. The Scottish 
author makes his sleep follow the extraordinary experiences 
detailed in the M/onolog recreatyue. What follows in each is 
given verbatim, as before. 


0.1. p. 407, 1. 8. c. Ss. p. 68, 1. 13. 

Or me fut aduis en sommeil- In my dullit dreyme ande sopit 
lant, que ie veisse en vn pays en| visione, i thocht that ther aperit 
friche vne Dame dont le hault|to me ane lady of excellent’ ex- 
port & seignouri maintieng segni-| tractione ande of anciant geno- 
fioit sa tres excellente extraction. | lygie, makkand ane melancolius 
Mais tant fut dolente & esplouree,|cheir for the grite violens that 
que bien sembloit descheue de| sche hed sustenit & indurit. it 
plus hault hoaneur que pour lors | aperit be hyr voful contenens, that 
son estat ne demonstroit. sche vas in grite dout ande dred- 
Et bien apparoissoit 4 son sem-| dour for ane mair dolorous future 
blant, que forment fust espouentee | ruuyne that vas aperand to suc- 
& doubteuse de plus grant douleur| cumb hyr haistylye, in the maist 
& maleurté aduenir. extreme exterminatione. hyr hayr, 
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Et en signe de ce, ses blons 
cheueulx, qui 4 fin or estriuoient 
de couleur, veissiez respandus & 
degettez sans aournement au trau- 
ers de ses espaules: & vne cou- 
ronne d’or sur son chief portoit, 
qui par diuers hurs si fort estoit 
esbranlee, que ja panchoit de 
costé enclinee moult durement. 
De sa vesture ne me puis-ie pas 
passer ne taire, & mesmement 
du mantel on paile qui son corps 
couuroit, dont le merueilleux arti- 
fice fait 4 ramenteuoir. De trois 
paires d’ouurages sembloit auoir 
esté tissus & assemblez. Premi- 
erement en chief d’ancienne bro- 
dure enrichie de moult precieuses 
pierres, y estoient figurees les 
nobles fleurs de lys, tont en trau- 
ers semees des banieres, gonfa- 
nons, & enseignes des anciens Roys 
& Princes Francois, en memoire 
de leurs renommees & victoires, 
& de leurs louables entreprises. 
Ou millieu se monstroient entail- 
lees lettres, caracteres, & figures 
de diuerses sci¢nees, qui esclarcis- 
sent les entendemens & adressent 
les euures des hommes. A la par- 
tie d’embas, qui vers terre pendoit, 
assez pouoit on veoir pourtraictes 
& entremeslees plusieurs bestes, 
plantes, fruictz, & semences ten- 


dans de leurs branches en hault, | 


& naissans de la bordure d’embas, 
comme de terre plantureuse & fer- 
tile. ... 


of the cullour of fyne gold, vas 
feltrit & trachlit out of ordour, 
hingand ouer hyr schuldirs. sche 
had ane croune of gold, hingand 
& brangland, that it vas lyik to fal 
doune fra hyr hede to the cald 
eird. [sche bure ane scheild, 
in the quhilk vas grauit ane rede 
rampand lyon in ane feild of gold, 
bordoryt about vith doubil floure 
delicis. This rede lyon vas hurt 
in mony placis of his body].* the 
acoutrementis ande clethyng of 
[p- 69] this dolorus lady, vas ane 
syde mantil that couurit al hyr 
body of ane meruelouse ingenius 
fassoune, the quhilk hed bene 
tissu ande vrocht be thre syndrye 
fassons of verkmenschips. On 
the fyrst part, quhilk vas the hie 
bordour of hyr mantil, there vas 
mony precius stanis, quhar in ther 
vas grauit scheildis, speyris, sour- 
‘dis, bayrdit horse harnes, ande 
'al othir sortis of vaupynis ande 
munitions of veyr. in the middis 
of that mantil, there vas grauit in 
|carrecters, beukis, ande _figuris, 
_diuerse sciensis diuyne ande hu- 
'main, vitht mony cheretabil actis 
-ande supernatural miraclis. on 
the thrid part of that mantil, i 
beheld, brodrut about al hyr tail, 
al sortis of cattel ande profitabil 
beystis, al sortis of cornis, eyrbis, 
_plantis, grene treis, schips, mar- 
chantdreis, ande mony politic 
'verkmanlumis foe mecanyc craftis. 











8 The reference in these two interpolated sentences is, of course, to the es- 


cutcheon of Scotland. 
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Mais tant luy despleut |’excel- 
lence & duree de si parfait euure, 
qu’elle [fortune] tourna son peru- 
ers & senestre costé, & ouurit 
voyes dont celuy mantel assemblé 
par souueraine industrie des pre- 
decesseurs estoit desia par vio- 
lentes mains froissé & desrompu, 
& aucunes pieces violentement es- 
rachees: si que la partie de dessus 
se monstroit obscurcie, & pou de 
fleurs de lys y apparoissoient, qui 
ne fussent debrisees ou salies. 
Ne demande nul se la partie 
moyenne estoit neantmoins de- 
mouree entiere ne conioincte, & 
les lettres formees & assises en 
leur ordre. Car si separees, de- 
scharpies, & desordonnees furent, 
que pou se pouoit assembler qui 
portast prouffitable sentence. 


Mais se nous venons a parler de la 
basse partie, ceste seule chose en 
puet on dire, que tant la veoit-on 
usee, en gast, & en destruction 
par rudement froyer, tirer, & de- 
trainer; que en plusieurs lieux 
Yemprainte de la terre apparois- 
soit descouuerte, & les arbres & 
semences comme _  desracinees, 
gectees, & pendans au _ trauers 
par paletaux: si que on n’y puet 
congnoistre ordonnance, ne es- 
perer fruict. 


En somme tant estoit celuy habit 
changé par empirement de couleur 
& de beaulté, que ceulx qui telz 








This mantil, quhilk hed bene maid 
& vrocht in ald tymys be the 
prudent predecessours of this foyr 
said lady, vas reuyn & raggit in 
mony placis, that skantly mycht i 
persaue the storeis ande figuris 
that hed bene grauit, vrocht, ande 
brodrut in ald tymis in the thre 
partis of it. for the fyrst part of 
it vantit mony of the scheildis 
ande harnes that vas fyrst vrocht 
in it, ande ane vthir part of the 
schieldis & harnes var brokyn 
ande roustit, ande reddye to fal 
ande tyne furtht of the bordour of 
that mantil. Siklyik the pleisand 
verkmenschips that vas in the mid- 
dis of hyr mantil vas seperat fra 
vthirs, ande altrit fra the fyrst fas- 
sone, that na man culd extract ony 
profitabil sentens nor gude exem- 
pil furtht of ony part of it.. Nou 
to speik of the thrid part of hyr 
mantil. it vas verst grathit, ande 
spylt be ane grit defferens nor vas 
the tothir tua partis of that man- 
til: for it aperit that al the grene 
treis, cornis, bestialite, mecanyc 
craftis, ande schips, and marchan- 
dreise, that hed bene curiouslye 
vrocht in ald tymis in the bordour 
of the tail of that [p. 70] mantil, 
vas spilt ande distroyit, ande the 
eird vas becum barran & stirril, 
ande that na ordinance of policy 
culd be persauit in it, nor espe- 
rance of releif. Nou to conclude 
the fassone of this ladeis mantil, 
it vas baytht altrit in cullour ande 
in beaulte, and reuyn in mony 
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le bastirent 4 peine congnoistroient 
leur ouurage. 


[Here follow 30 lines describ- 
ing the ruined state of the lady’s 
palace, not represented in C. S.] 


[p. 409 l. 14.] Et en icelle 
heure aperceut trois de ses enfans, 
lung estant droit en armes ap- 
puyé sur sa hache, effrayé & 
songeux : 


l'autre en vestement 
long sur un siege de costé, escou- 
tant & taisant : 


le tiers en 
vil habit renuersé sur la terre, 
plaintif & langoureux. 


Comme elle les eut choisis a 
l'ueil indignée en son hault cou- 
rage vers eulx, les print a re- 
prendre de leur oyseuse lascheté 
par parolles entrerompues souuent 
de douloureux souspirs, qui de 
cueur adoulé luy mouuoient, leur 
disant en ceste maniere. 


[A new chapter begins here 


with the following heading : | 


Netlson, 
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placis, hingand doune raggit in 
pecis in sic ane sort, that gyf 
thay hed bene present that vrocht 
ande maid it in the begynnyng, 
thai vald haue clair myskend it, 
be rasone that it vas sa mekil 
altrit fra the fyrst fassone. 

[ Here follow eight lines not in 
Q. 1.) 
. . . sche persauit cummand touart 
hyr thre of hyr auen natiue natural 
sonnis. The eldest of them vas 
in harnes, traland ane halbert be- 
hynd hym, beand al affrayit ande 
fleyit for dreddour of his lyue. 
The sycond of hyr sonnis vas sit- 
'tand in ane chair, beand clethd 
|in ane sydegoune, kepand grite 
|grauite, heffand ane beuk in his 
‘hand, the glaspis var fast lokyt 
| vitht rouste. hyr yongest sone vas 
clyand plat on his syde on the cald 
| eird, ande al his clathis var reuyn 
ande raggit, makkand ane dolorus 
lamentatione, ande ane piteouse 
complaynt.... Than quhen this 
lady persauit hyr thre sonnis in 
that langorius stait, sche began to 
reproche them inuectyuely of ther 
neclegenes, couuardeis ande in- 
gratitude vsit contrar hyr: the 
quhilk reproche sche pronuncit 
vitht mony dolorus suspiris, the 
quhilk be aperens procedit fra ane 
‘trublit spreit, desolat of consola- 
‘tione, ande disparit of remede. 

[The chapter ends with 24 
lines not from Q. /., and chapter 
/VIII begins with the following 
| title :] 
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France assaillie de ses ennemis se 
guermente par tres-piteux re- 
gretz, faisant reproche aux 
lasches Frangois, qui par ambi- 
tion, volupté, & auarice, plus la 
persecutent que les ennemis es- 
trangiers. 


O Hommes foruoyez du chemin 
de bonne congnoissance, femenins 
de couraiges & de meurs, loing- 
tains de vertus, forlignez de la 
constance de voz peres, qui pour 
delicieusement viure, choisissez 
a mourir sans honneur! Quelle 
musardie on chetiueté de cueur 
vous tient les mains ployees, & 
les voulentez amaties, que vous 
baissiez, en regardant deuant 
vos yeulx vostre commune deser- 
tion : 


[In the passage which follows 
in Q. 7. & which is only vaguely 
represented in C. S., this sentence 
occurs: (p. 410. 1. 5) 


Ce vous puis ie mettre an deuant, 
que apres le lien de foy Catho- 
lique, nature vous a deuant toute 
autre chose obligez au commun 
salut du pays de vostre nativité...] 


[p. 410, 1. 9.] Encores dis-ie que 
pou doit priser la naissance, & 
moins desirer la continuation de 
sa vie, qui passe ses iours ainsi 
que fait homme nay pour soy 
seulement, sans fructifier 4 la com- 
mune utilité, & comme celuy qui 
extainct sa memoire auecques sa 
vie. Helas! tant est és entiers 





[p. 72] Quhou the affligit Lady, 
Dame Scotia, reprochit hyr thre 
Sonnis, callit the Thre Estaitis 
of Scotland. 


O IGNORANT, abusit, ande dissait- 
ful pepil, gone by the path vaye 
of verteouse knaulage, beand of 
ane effemenet courage, degradit 
fra honour, ande degenerit fra the 
nobilite of your foir fadirs & pre- 
decessours, O quhat vanhap, quhat 
dyabolic temptatione, quhat misire, 
quhat maledictione, or quhat ven- 
geance is this that hes succumbit 
your honour, ande hes blyndit 
your ene fra the perspectione of 
your extreme ruuyne? 


[The parallelism here ceases to 
be as close as in the passages just 
given. The omission of the men- 
tion of the Catholic faith in the 
following is to be noted : 


Allace, quhy remember ye nocht 
that natur hes oblist you til auance 
the salute ande deffens of your 
public veil ?] 


[p. 72,].22.] Allace, the natiuite 
of ane man suld be litil prisit, 
ande his lang liue dais les»desirit 
quhen ther procedis na frute of 
his laubirs bot for his auen singulair 
vtilite, ande nocht for the public 
veil. allace, the natural loue of 
your native cuntre suld be insep- 
erablye rutit in your hartis, con- 
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couraiges prouchaine, & si insepa- 
rablement enracinee l'amour na- 
turelle du pays, que le corps tend 
a y retourner de toutes parts 
comme en son propre lieu: le 
cueur y est donné, comme a celle 


siderand that your [p. 73] lyuis, 
your bodeis, your habitatione, 
your frendis, your lyuyngis, ande 
sustentan, your hail, your pace, 
your refuge, the reste of your eild, 
ande your sepulture is in it. 





habitation qui plus luy est ag- 
greable, la vie & la santé y crois- 
sent & amendent, l’omme y quiert 
sa seurté, sa paix, son refuge, le 
repos de sa viellesse, & sa derniere 


sepulture. ... : ; 
[I omit 12 lines only vaguely 


[11 lines not represented in| corresponding to the passage in 


Cc. S.J | Q. 7.) 

Doncques pourroit il sembler que ‘it aperis that the lau of nature is 
la loy de nature, qui toutes ces | mair perfytly acompleist in brutal 
choses soubz le ciel oblige par| beystis, nor it is in you that pro- 
lien indissoluble, seroit plus par-| fessis to be natural men ; for your 
faictement acomplie és _bestes | verkis testifies that ye ar mair dis- 
mues, que en vous autres ; & que| naturellit nor is brutal beystis that 
vous seriez trouuez plus desnaturez hes na vndirstanding of raison. 
qu’elles, qui n’ont pas entende- | the foulis of the ayr vil deffende 
ment de raison, quant les oyseaulx | ther nests vitht ther nebbis ande 
au bec & aux ongles deffendent | feit : the beiris, lyons, voluis, foxis, 
leur nidz, & les ours & les lyons and dogis, vil deffende there 
gardent leurs cauernes a la force; cauerne & there quhelpis, vitht 
de leur grifs, & leur dens. there tethe & feit. 





[Next 11 lines are omitted in 
C. S.J 


[p. 411, l. 11.] Dure chose est) Allace, this sair complaynt is to 
a moy, que ainsi me conuient/me rycht hauy, bot the litil sup- 
plaindre: mais plus dure & de! port that i vil get of you is far 
mendre reconfort, que vous qui hauyar; for ye quhilkis suld sus- 
me deuez soustenir, deffendre, & | tene, deffende ande releif me, ye 
releuer, estes aduersaires de ma/ar the aduerse party of my pros- 
prosperité : & en lieu de guerre- | perite ; for in the stede of reuarde 
don querez ma destruction en| ande gratitude that ye are oblist 


l’auancement de voz singuliers de- | to gyf to me, ye purches ande 
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sirs. Mes anciens ennemis & ad- 
uersaires me guerroient en dehors 
par feu, & de glaiue. Et vous par 
dedans me guerroyez par voz con- 
uoitises & mauuaises ambitions. 
Les naturelz ennemis quierent me 
oster liberté, pour me tenir en leur 
miserable subiection. Et vous me 
asseruissez a l’vsaige de voz desor- 
donnances & laschetez, [en cuidant 
demourer deliures des danjiers & 
perilez de ma fortune]. Ilz me 
portent dommaige comme partie 
contraire par leurs entreprinses 
d’armes & de cheualerie. Et vous 
soubz l’ombre & le nom d’amis & 
deffenseurs, paracheuez ma perte 
& desertion par faulte de gouuerne- 
ment conuenable. 





auancis my distructione for your 
particular veil. My ald enemeis 
hes persecutit me outuartly in 
cruel veyris be fyir ande sourde ; 
bot the veyr that ye mak inuartly 
contrar me, be auereise & ambi- 
tione, is mair cruel. my mortal 
enemeis purchessis to raif my 
liberte, ande to hald me in ane 
miserabil subiectione ; bot ye hald 
me in ane mair seruitude, be 
your disordinat neclegens ande 
couuardise. my ald enemeis 
dois me [p. 74] grite domage 
vitht ane grite armye of men of 
veyr, be see ande be land; bot 
ye, vndir the cullour of frend- 
schip, purchessis my final exter- 
minatione, for falt of gude reul 
ande gouuernance, 


[This chapter concludes with 
some strong language on the 
‘renegant scottis.’] 


The next few chapters in C. S. seem original in the Scot- 
tish author. The titles are here given : 


The 9 cheptor declaris quhou the affligit lady exortis hyr 
thre sonnis to tak exemple of diuerse cuntrets that god hes 


releutt fra persecutione. 


The 10 cheptour declaris quhou the inglis men gyuts vane 
credens to the prophesie of merlyne. 

The 11 cheptor declaris that the pretendit kyngis of ingland 
hes no iust titil to the realme of ingland. 


In this chapter, one of the attempts to impugn the title of 
the King of England is based on a hint from Q. /. p. 415, 


l. 12. 
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Et se bien en enquerez, c’est la| C. S. p. 86, 1. 3. Quhen ye hef 
lignee de Sergestus & de Hanges-| veil socht the verite, ye sal fynd 
tus les Saxons, qui comme soul-/ that it is the false blude that di- 
doyers vindrent au secours du Roy | scendit of sergestes and engestes, 
de la grant Bretaigne oppressé de | quhilk var tua saxons that cam 
dures guerres. Et depuis occu- | vitht aleuin thousand saxons fra 
perent & prindrent le pays pour|thair auen cuntra to support and 
eulx, quant ilz le sentirent des- | supple the kyng of grit bertanye, 
pourueu par guerre de sa bonne! quhilk is nou callit ingland, quha 
Chevalerie, & par trahison soubz | vas opprest be cruel ciuil veyris. 
faintise de paix occirent le surplus | than eftir that thir tua Saxons hed 
de la noblesse du pays. venquest the enemes of the kyng 

of bertanye, thai trasonablie ban- 

est the rychteus kyng and _ his 


posterite fra the realme. 


Chapter XII has no separate title. 

Chapter XIII. Quhou the affligit lady declaris that the 
Jamiliarite betuix scotland and ingland ts the cause of sedt- 
tione. 

Chapter XIV. Quhou conspiratours ar puneist be the hand 
of god. 

Chapter XV. Quhou the thrid sonne, callit lauberaris, an- 
suert vitht ane lamentabil complaynt. 

In this chapter the parallelism begins again. The first 
speech of Dame France in Q. /. ends on p. 416, and the next 
part is introduced thus: 


Le poure Peuple allegue ses doleances & iniures a sa mere 
Dame France, que luy font souffrir les pillars gensd’ armeaulx 
souz umbre de deffendre la chose publicque: & combien que 
tous tl nourisse, tl est de tous pillé & foullé. 


LE PEUPLE — p. 417. | LAUBIR — p. 122. 
Haa! mere iadis habondant &|O my dolorus mother, quhilk 
plantureuse de prosperité, & ores | sum tyme aboundit in prosperite, 
angoisseuse & triste du declin de| and nou thou art spulyet fra al 
ta lignee: ie recoy bien en gré ta| felicite throcht grit affliction of 
correction, & congnois que tes/|langorius tribulatione, i resaif thy 
plaintes ne sont point desraison-| repreif in paciens for ane correc- 





nables ne sans cause. Mais trop tione, and nocht for ane inuectyf 
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m’est amere deplaisance, que i’aye 
de ce meschief la perte & le re- 
prouche ensemble, & que m’en 
doyes en riens tenir suspect. 


Et quant d’autruy coulpe ie porte 
la tres aspre penitence, ie suis 
comme l’asne qui soustiens le 
fardel importable: & si suis aguil- 
lonné & batu pour faire & souffrir 
ce que ie ne puis. 

Ie suis le bersault contre qui 
chacum tire saiettes de tribula- 
tion. Haa! chetif doloreux! 
dont vient ceste vsance, qui a si 





bestourné l’ordre de iustice, que 


dispyit. i knau that thy com- 
playnt is nocht disrasonabil nor 
vitht out cause, yit nochtheles my 
displeseir is vondir bittir, in sa 
far as i hef baytht the domage and 
the reproche of thy mys [p. 123] 
cheif, the quhilk i deserue nocht 
til hef be rason of my innocens. 
Allace, the aduersite of ane inno- 
cent is mair nor cruel quhen he 
indures punitione for ane cryme 
that ane transgressor committis. 
i may be comparit to the dul asse 
in sa far as i am compellit to bayr 
ane importabil byrdyng, for i am 
dung and broddit to gar me do & 
to thole the thing that is abuif 
my pouer. allace, i am the merk 
of the but, contrar the quhilk euere 
man schutis arrous of tribulatione. 
allace, quhou is iustice sa euil 
trettit quhilk is occasione that 
euere man vsis al extreme extor- 


chacun a sur moy tant de droit| sions contrar me as far as ther 
comme sa force luy en donne ? | pouer can exsecut. allace, i lau- 
Le labeur de mes mains nourrist | byr nycht and day vitht my handis 
les lasches & les oyseux, & ilz|to neureis lasche and inutil idil 
me persecutent de faim & de| men, and thai recompens me vitht 
glaiue. Ie soustiens leur vie 4 la|hungyr, and vitht the sourd. i 
sueur & trauail de mon corps, &|susteen ther lyif vitht trauel & 
ilz guerroyent la mienne par leurs | vitht the suet of my body, and 
oultrages, dont ie suis en mendi- | thai parsecut my body vitht oult- 
cité. Ilz viuent de moy, & ie) rage and hayrschip, quhil i am be 
meur par eulx. cum ane begger. _ thai lyf throcht 
me, and i dee throcht them. 





[The three following pages are 
not translated in C. S.] 

[p. 420, l. 13.] Trop bien 
pourueurent a tel inconuenient les 





[The following page is not from 
Q. Z.] 

[p. 124, l. 24.] the romans in 
ald tymes prouidit prudentlie for 
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anciens Rommains, quant pour 
garder les parties de leur com- 
munité chascun en sa dignité & 
en son ordre, ilz establirent les 
Tribuns du peuple, qui auoient 


the deffens of the comont pepil 
contrar the nobillis, the senat, 
and al vtheris of grit stait or dig- 
nites, and contrar ther extorsions, 
for thai institut ane nobil man of 








l’office d’icelluy soustenir, & def-| office, callit tribunus plebis, quha 
fendre sa franchise contre le Senat | deffendit the fredum and liberte 
& la puissance des nobles hommes. | of the comont pepil contrar the 
Ainsi n’est pas. Car sans aide ne|crualte of the hie senat, or ony 
secours ie suis delaissé és mains|vthir grit man of grit stait. bot 
des rauisseurs. .. . allace it is nocht now of that sort 
vitht me, for iam left desolat vitht 
out supple or deffens amang the 
handis of vrangus oppressours. . . . 





At this point the verbal agreement between the two docu- 
ments ceases, though there are several instances of classical 
parallels mentioned in Q. /. and expanded in C. S. Such are 
the mention of Hannibal at the battle of Cannz (Q. /. p. 
429; C. S. p. 113), of Fabius Maximus and Munitius (Q. /. 
p. 429; C. S. pp. 175-7, 180), of Antiochus and the Macca- 
bees (Q. /. p. 440; C. S. pp. 75-77), and of the degenerate 
son of Scipio Africanus (Q. /. p. 449; C. S. p. 147). The 
degree of similarity in general treatment can be gathered 
from the ‘Table of Cheptours’ of C. S. and from the sum- 
maries given at the beginning of each section of Q. /. 

C. S. Ch. XVI. Quhou the affiigit lady ansuert tyl hyr 
yongest soune (p. 137). 

Ch. XVil. Quhou the affligit lady accusit hyr eldest soune, 
callit nobilis and gentil men (p. 143). 

Ch. XIX. Quhou the affligit lady accusit hyr sycond soune, 
callit sperutualite (p. 157). 

Ch. XX. Quhou the affligit lady exortis hyr thre sounis to 
be vigilant in the defens of the natyue cuntre (p. 165). 

Q./. p.421. Le Cheualier suiuant armes essaye soy purger 
contre le populatre, disant que le peuple abusant de richesses en 
temps de paix s'abbandonne a blasphemes, partialites, mur- 
mures & oysiueté voluptueuse: & pource qu'il mescongnotst 
layse & beaulté de paix, Dieu permect vu'il soit vexé par 
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guerre, en laquelle chercher vne scintille de tustice est soy 
abuser. 

P. 430. Le Peuple replique a Noblesse ou gensdarmerie, que 
st aucune vreprehension se peult trouner ou populaire, elle est 
fondee sur la dissolution delle, viuant en bobance & ingrati- 
tude de ne recongnotstre Dieu, & que sur toutes ratsons la 
lascheté de gendarmerie & infidelité a la chose-publicque in- 
dutt le peuple a murmurer. 

P. 433. Estat de Noblesse par maniere de replicque soy 
deffendant, reprouche au peuple que l’excés ahabits & de 
pompes est plus desmesuré en luy que en noblesse, a laquelle 
micux appartient vsaige de precieux accoustremens que au 
peuple, & que aux vrats nobles n'est faicte condigne recompense 
de leurs loyaulx services, dont peuent venir plusieurs encombres. 

P. 436. Le Clergié, ouyes les aspres querelles du Peuple, & 
de Noblesse, qui regectotent les causes de guerre lung sur 
l'autre, comme arbitrateur & amiable compositeur remonstre, 
gue le broutllas du temps bruineux de guerre entrelassee de 
seditions domestiques ne se peult parfatctement esclarcir ny 
restablir a sa dia-phanique luminostté, que grande alteration 
ne sott faicte: signifiant que trots choses, c est assauotr scauotr, 
cheuance, & obeissance, sont requises a ung Prince qui veult 
mener guerre, pour en auoir bonne issue. Et oultre qu'il faut 
gue chascun s'esuertue de son costé a tirer au collier pom la 
reintegration du bien publique. 

P. 450. L’homme d’armes par vne petite replicque respond 
au Peuple sur le point qu il auoit taxé Noblesse pour la corrup- 
tion de discipline militaire, luy disant estre chose difficile aux 
gensd'armes & souldoyers imferieurs garder l' ordre de vraye 
gendarmerie, si n'est quils ayent patron & exemplaire des 
cheuetains & principaux Seigneurs, pour auoir instructif de 
discipline militaire: & la vraye asseurance d’vng Prince est 
auoir bons & loyaulx Conseilliers. 

P. 452. France apres auoir ouy les ennuyeux debatz de ses 
trois enfans, les exhorte pour la conserwation du Royaulme, que 
d’ung vouloir commun tls s'estudien’ a pourchasser le bien 
publicque, en ostant toutes affections de partialites: & qu'ilz 
ressemblent a tout le moins aux petites mousches a miel, c'est 
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assauoir, que pour l’entretien de leur police, & tuition de leur 
Roy, entre eulx gardent paix: concluant que leurs plaidoyez 
seront mis pas escript. 

P. 453. Honneste protestation de l Acteur, que non pour 
rautr vaine gloire s est appliqué a compiler le present Quadri- 
logue, mats pour monstrer la sincerité de son affection qu'ila 
an noble Royaume dont il est extraict, & pour donner occasion 
aux liseurs de prendre fruict qui redonde a l’' honneur & exalta- 


tion du dit Royaulme. 
WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 
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MALCHUS. 





HE following Old English text is entitled simply ‘ Mal- 

chus’ by O. Cockayne in his Shrine! (No. VII. p. 35), 
where it was printed for the first time. It has been preserved 
in one Ms. (Otho C. I. fol. 274”) of the Cotton Collection of 
the British Museum. Wanley (Catalogus, p. 212), in describ- 
ing the Ms. Otho C. I. and its contents, speaks of this piece 
under No. IV. as excerpta quedam Saxon. ex libro Hieronymi 
de vita Patrum Aigyptiacorum. The piece is merely men- 
tioned by Wiilker (Grundr. p. 495) as ‘des Hieronymus 
Erzahlung von Malchus.’ From the nature of the contents 
it might fitly be called ‘The Adventures of Malchus.’ After 
a comparatively long and incoherent introduction by the 
author, Malchus is made to relate a series of personal 
experiences of an adventurous character, extending through 
a period of years from his youth to middle age. It would 
appear from the concluding words of the text that Jerome 
intended it to serve as a sort of homily or sermon. 

The OE. Ms. has been considerably injured by fire, so that 
frequently one or more words have been entirely lost from 
the margins. The folios of the Ms. are quite large, measur- 
ing 11 x 7} inches, and containing thirty lines to a page. It 
is written in a rather small hand, the character of which, 
together with the peculiarities of the language, seem to me 
to place the Ms. in the 11th century. The general use of 
zo for ¢e would seem to point to the North of England, z.¢., 
to Northumbria or Mercia, as the home of the OE. translator. 

Cockayne’s reprint is in the main reliable, but he permitted 
a goodly number of mistakes of minor importance to slip 
into his text. This, and the fact that Zhe Shrine is now 


1 The Shrine. A Collection of Occasional Papers on Dry Subjects. Ed. by 
O. Cockayne. London: Williams and Norgate. 1864-1869. 
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entirely out of print, appeared to furnish sufficient excuse 
for a new edition of the text. 

Cockayne’s text formed the basis of the present reprint, 
but it has been subjected to careful comparison with and 
correction by the Ms. 

A copy of the original Latin is not accessible to me here, 
so I am unable to give any facts about the relation of 
the OE. to the Latin text. Cockayne’s emendations have 
been generally retained, especially where the connection 
requires them, and they are printed in brackets. As for the 
rest, it has been my aim to give a diplomatic reprint of the 
Ms. Expansions appear in italics. 


(fol. 274°) [Qui]! in nauali przlio? demicaturi sunt ante in 
portu ef? tranquillo mari inflectant gubernacula -s- sagad her 
on pissum bocum. hu malchus spéc* godes munuc he cwxd 
pa pe beod winnende in sciplicum® gewinne hig ponve begad 
zrost pa geredru in pare hyde. and in pre se smiltnesse. 
and hig teod pa geredru and hig fzstniad pone stepe purh pa 
pilinge. and hira gewuna bid. Ae?t® hig festlice stonden. 
Aet hig geleornigen in pas gewinnes onlicnesse. Ae? hig 
hiom eft nanwiht ondrzdon in pes sodan gewinnes gefiohte. 
Swa me ponze dyde swiSe cw@d scs malchus. fordon ic 
wende Ae¢t min’ word weren bismer. and he cwed. AErest 
ic wille beon gefremed in litlum weorce. Agt ic mzege sum 
rust on weg adrifan of minre tungan. Ae? ic mege becuman 
to breeddran gewyrde gif me min drihtew Aes lif fyllan wille. 
Aet ic minre ehtera tzlnysse befleo. Swa manige cristes 
cyrcan mid ehtnesse weoxen. and purh martiras hig weron 
gewuldrode. and ponne wfter pan becom sio miht to pam 
cristenum. gt weron ure yldran avd nu syndon godes ciri- 
can pam weolum maran. . avd pam megnum hig syndon 
lessan gewordene. and pyllicu ping syndon gereht on pis- 
sum bocum. and odSre manega pa pe nu to genealecad. 
Sagad her on Ae¢ maronius were gehaten sum tin. se wes 


1 Cf. Cockayne, Shr., p. 35. 2 Ms. Alico. * Ms. &. 4 Only sf and a part of 
following letter legible in Ms. Cock. reads sese. * So Ms.; Cock. has sciphcum. 
® Ms. . 7 Cock. min([e}. 
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swilce he were on prittigum mila fram antiochia byrig. and 
ponze wes pzr® to eastdzele nowiht micel tun. and pzs 
gebad zfter gearum swidSe manigne hlaford. and swide ma- 
nigne mundboran. Hieronymus pa wees ford sprecende pe 
pis zrest awrat be malchum. he cw@d pet he were swide 
geong man. pa he wunode in siria delum. and he wes to 
pzes® papan ehte bifealden euagrius™ his neodfreondes. and 
pone ic nu nemde for pon ic wolde ztywian hwanon ic pis 
zerest writan ongan. Sum eald man wes in pam neh tune 
peer ic wees. pes nama wes malchus. /e is on latinum 
geweorde [rex] cyning genemned. and Jet word is on syrisc 
epeling gecweden. and sum swide eald wifman wes in his 
gesidscipe. para wes paiu. dead swide neah; pzs pe man- 
num puhte. and (f. 275%) hig weron butu swide geornfulle 
Aet hig gehiolden godes 2 and hit" wees onlice bi hig gewor- 
den [swa bi zacharian] geweard. and bi elisabeth” his wife. 
swa hit on pam godspelle [cw. nympe Azt Ioh nzes] in hiora 
midnesse geworden. and pa ongan ic acsian pa [nehgeburas] 
geornlice. bi pisuw#e mannum hu gerad hiora gegaderung 
wes [pe blodes pe] hz#medes. pe pees gastes. and pa sede 
hi eall se peodscipe geswegsu [mlice Ae¢ hi wzron] swide 
halige and gode swiSe gecorene and nat ic hwile wundorlic ° 
ping. [Da ic getihtode] bi pre gitsunge onworpennesse 
and pa wes ic gesprecende pone man [avd secende pzs] 
pinges cuSnesse zt him. pa cw@d he to me. Ic wes gebur 
on pam lande pe [hatte] nisibim avd wes minra yldrena 
anuga bearn. and hig me pa bedon swa [weorSan hiora 
orfes and hiora] westma avd hiora cynnes. and hiora hordes 
yrfeweard. and pa geornde ic Aet ic [weorse] munuc. Eala 
mid hu monigum medum min feeder avd min moder me 
[weeron] biddende. Act ic forlete mine pungenesse and me 
wees be pis on micclum tweon /@t ic sceolde forletan pa [and ] 
hus. and fet ic sceolde fleon mine yldran. and hus. ne 
mihte ic gangan to eastdzlum for romwarena cempena neah 
hergunge and for [ Persisc] ra gehzeldum and ic pa hwyrfde 
lythwon mine fet to westdzle® and ic [bro] hte hweet lytt[el] 


8 Cock. Jes wr. * to Aas omitted by Cock. ™ Cock. enagrius, ™ Cock. hig. 
12 Cock. elizabeth. ™ Cock. -delum, 
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fet ic hefde wegnyste. to hwan spece ic nu pus menig- 
fealdlice. ic pa becom nat ic on hu micclum f{zrelde] to 
calcidus pam westene. Ag? wes betwux barsan avd immas 
and hit is wid sudSdzl geseted. pa gemette™ ic par munucas. 
and ic pa girnde Aet ic moste wesan in hira piowdome. and 
pis ic dyde for pan pe ic ongeat Ae¢ pa munucas lifdon on hira 
agenum handgewinne. and he gefeah Aet hig niorwedon 
mid fzestenum and mid gebedum hiora lichaman unstilnesse. 
pa efter noht manigum wintru[m] becom me on se gepoht 
Aet ic sohte eft mine yldran avd minne epel. for pan ic 
hyrde Aet min feeder wes dead. and min moder lifde pa git 
pa wes ic gemyndig hire widuwhades. anxd"™ pa pohte ic Aer 
ic bebohte znne dzl pes landes and pera wehta. and pear- 
fum gedelde. and Aet ic of oprum dele getimbrode myn- 
ster. and ic nu" forsceamige to secganne mine ungeleafful- 
nesse. for pon ic pohte pone priddan dzl me gehealdan to 
biglifene. pa cegde me se min fader se abbud to him. and 
he sede Agt he gesege Aet ic were gemearcod mid deofles 
mearc iserne. and he sede Jet fet were cudlice ps ealdan 
feondes geswifornis. Age ping Aet me getengte” were. and 
he seede Ae?¢ hit were pan gelicost. pe hund eft hwyrfde to 
his spiwSan. and he sede Aet manige munucas weron 
beswicene in pa ilcan wisan. and sede Aet pis were eall 
deofles weorc peah pe he mé ne ztywde opene 4Andwlitan. 
and he pa [eac asett]e beforan (f. 275’) me hu se deofol 
beswac adam avd euan [pa forman menn on fruman mi] 
ddaneardes. and pa xt nyxtan cwxd malchus leat se abbud 
fet ic hine ne forlete. ne Jet ic me sylfne ne forlete. [ne 
pa fujl in minre handa for pan pe ic under bec besege. [pa 
me cwzed] malchus. for pan me oferswidde se wyrresta sigor. 
for pan [ic wende Azt he] na sprece na" for minre pearfe. 
and he me pa wes fyligende [and sceawigen |de ut of pam 
mynstre. efne pam geliccost pe he pa iu bere min [lic. pa] 
ic it eode of pam mynstre. pa grette he me. and he wes 
cwepende. Su eart gemearcod mid deofles mearc iserne. 
and ne sece ic Ae¢ ping. ne [nznige lad] unge ic ne [cepe e] 
ft. for pan ic wat Aet sceap set pe bid gongende ut of pam 
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[falde] ponze bid him sona 6n geopenad wulfes bite. and pa 
weeron pe fersce sidfeet donne to edissum. and hig weron 
farende purh An westen on hiora fulcuSne weg pa wzron peer 
sarocine gesamnode Ae¢t hig szetnodan manna. and pa hit 
genealzcte Aet hig sceoldon feran in pone fraecnan weg. pa 
gesamnodan hio micel wered tosomne. /@t hig mihton pa 
fraecnesse genesan. and in minum geferscipe wzron weras 
and wif and per wes ealdra manna. and iungra. and 
lytelra cilda swa peer were hundsiofontig. and pa piccodan 
pider semninga pa ismaheli on horsum. and on olfendum. 
and hig hzfdon gepwinglode loccas. and scearp fex on hiora 
hiafde and healf nacode on hiora lichaman buton Ae? hig 
weron mid znlypigu riftuw ymbfangene. and wide sceos 
hangodan on hira fotum. and bogan hangodan on hiora 
eaxlum. and hig beron lange sceaftas. aud ne coman hig 
na to fiohtanne. ac Aet hig woldan mid hlode geniman. and 
pa weron we gegripene. and todelde. and pa ymb prage 
cw@d malchus. and efter longre yido pa ongan ic don 
hreowe mines sidfates. and ic wes gehloten mid anum wife 
in anes ceorles peowdome. pa wezron wit twegen on anum 
olfende purh Ae¢ rume westen. and wit unc simble ondredon 
hwonne wit sceoldon feallan of pam olfende. and of ahreo- 
san. and miccle ma wit hangodan be pam olfende ponme wit 
pzron szton. and uncer mete wes healf soden flesc. and 
uncer weta wees olfenda miolc. and nat ic on hu micclum 
faece se sidfatt weard geendod. pa become wit to pam inneran 
dzle pzes westenes pzer uncer hlefdige wes. and hire bearn. 
pa weron wit bzedde bi hzpenra peawe (f. 276") Aet wit 
sceoldon hig wurpian. and wit weron belocene in carcerne. 
pa wit pis dydon. pa ne forlet pzre lyfte smyltnes an [ig 
ping] wesan gegerede. buton Ae¢ an Aet wit uncre sceome 
mihton bewréon. pa sealde man me sceap to healdenne. 
and pis an wes minra™ yfela eaSnys pas peowdomes pe ic 
on wes. fet ic minne hlaford avd mine efenpeowas swide 
seldan geseah. pa puhte me Ae? ic hefde hwethwugu gelices 
pam eadigan iobe. and ic wes moyses gemyndig. hu he 
fedde his nytenu in westenne. and pa weron wit per fedde 
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mid niowe cyse. and mid meolca. and ic pa sang mine 
sealmas. pa pe ic ii nat hwonne in mynstre geleornade. 
and ic was gelustfullod minre heftnyde. and ic dyde gode 
pancas. for pan ic funde pone munuchad in pam westene. 
pe ic zr on mynstre forlet. Eala hwet ne bid efre owiht 
gesundfullices in pam deofle. Eala hwezt pes diofles ge- 
swipornys{[se] syndon swiSe unasecgendlice. and me pa 
geedde Aet ic gemette pees diofles zefste par ic was dyrne in 
pam westenne. pa geseah min hlaford Azet his eowde was 
weaxende. avd na waniende. and nes enig facen Aet he 
funde in me. ac wes gemyndig pzes apostoles gesprzces sce 
paules. for pon he cwa@d. Aget man sceolde peowian his 
hlaforde swa his drihtne. and wolde he gedén /et ic him 
weere borhfzst. and set ic him were getreowra ponme ic 
er wes. and pa etfeste he me mine efenpeowene. seo 
pe wes @r odres gemecca.”4__ ic nat hwanne. and pa widsoc 
ic hire. and ic sede Aet-ic were cristen. and ic sede 
Jet me nere alyfed odres mannes wifes to onfonne. and 
sede Aet hire wer lifde. peah pe heo geheftedu were. 
and he wees aleded on weg fram hire purh oderne hlaford. 
and pa wes se min hlaford in micle hatheortnysse. and he 
wes swide unlioSewac geworden wid me. and he gebregd 
his swurd and wolde me ofslean. pzr ic him ne xt onette 
and ic pet wif gegripe be hire earme. and mé toforan 
abred. and per pis nere. ponxze were min blod instepe 
agoten. and pa com per swide hradve pzre nihte pysternys. 
fet wit sceoldan bion tosamne gepydde. and pa ledde ic 
min Jet niowe wif in min Ae? healf cleamede hus. and wit 
pa weron butu swide unrote geworden for py haemede pe wit 
wendon. A@f wit heman sceoldon. and uncer lapette egper 
oper peah pe he hit oprus ne sede. and pa ongeat ic sodlice 
cw@d malchus mine heftnede. and ic me astrehte on pa 
moldan. and ic ongan wépan minne munuchad pone pe ic 
zr forleas and ic cwed. Act ic (f. 276”) were to pre yrmde 
gehealden. and set me mine mandzda to pan geladdon. 
Aet ic pa sceolde wesan ceorl on hariendum heafde. and pus 
he wees specende wid hine sylfne. Hu nyt is menu. Act ic 
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zr mine yldran forhogode. and minne epel and minne hired. 
and pis ic dyde for drihtne Az ic pis eall forhogode. ac hit 
[wyrd] Aet ic pis eall for pan prowige for pan ic eft gyrnde 
Aet ic sohte minne epel. and ic pa wes specende to minre 
sawle cwzd malchus and ic cw@d. Hweet do wit la sawul. 
wit willaS forweorSan ponze wit beod oferswidde hweper 
onbidad wit nu on drihtnes handa. pe wit ponze unc acwellan 
mid uncer agene swurde. Hwerf pu nu pin swurd in pe for 
pan pere sawle dead is ma to ondraedenne ponve pees lichaman 
ponze hafad sio gepungennys gehealden hire martirhad. and 
ponze ligS min lichama in pissum westene inbebyriged. and 
me is crist to gewitan Ae¢ ic ponne bio min ehtere geworden. 
and ic bio martir. and pa ic Sn pis wes specende. cwxd 
malchus. pa genam ic min Ae? scinende swurd. and ic ge- 
hwyrfde pone ord ongean me. and ic cwed to minum pam 
ungeszligan wife. hafa pu me ma to martire ponve to were. 
and pa astrehte hio hig to minum fotum. and cw@d. Ic pe 
bidde purh hzlend. azd purh pisse tide nydpearfe Aez pu ne 
agéote pin blod. gif pe ponne licige to sweltanne. asend 
ponze pin sweord in me. pone biod wit swa ma tosamne 
gepéodad. peah pe min wer eft hwyrfe to me. pon[ne] 
gehealde ic peah hwepere pa claennyss[e]. pa pe me sio 
hzeftnyd gelerde. ac for hwann sweltest pu zr pu sig to mé 
gepioded. ic pe ponwe andette. Ag? ic swelte zr ic wille 
beon to pe gepeodad. ac hafa pu me to pan gepungennestan 
wife. and wit syn ma purh pa sawle tosamne gepiodad ponne 
wit syn purh pone lichaman.” ponze wena’ uncre hlafordas. 
/et wit syn swa swa gesinhina. crist ponze wat uncre clzen- 
nyss[e] mid py pe he gesihd hu wit dod. Ic ponve andette 
cwed malchus. fet ic aforhtade.* and ic wes wundrigende 
on pes wifes word. and ic hig pa lufode swiSor ponze znig 
riht wif. and ic nefre ne geseah hire nacode lichama. ne 
ic nefre ne ehtran hire nacodum leomum. ic pa ondred Aer 
ic in pzre sibbe forlure. At ic zr in pam gefiohte gehiold.* 

And pa efter pon pe manige dagas weron ford gewitene. 
pa gefégon uncre hlafordas. A@¢ wit lufedan unc betweonan. 
pa ne wendon hig nanes fleames to unc. ac hio unc beeddan 


23 Cock. lichoman. ™ Cock. forhtade. ™ Cock. -heold. 
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(f. 277*)to gemangum. and pa efter miclre tide. szt ic ana 
in pam westenne. and ic ne geseah nowiht buton eordSan.* 
pa ongann ic swigiendlice pencan be manegra munuca life. 
and ic pohte ealra swidost ymb pone abbud pe me getydde. 
and his™ ic wes gemyndigost hu he me genam and he me 
forléaf(s?). and pa ic pis wes pencende cwe@d malchus pa 
geseah ic micelne #mettena heap ip astigendne. and hio 
bran maran byrdene ponvze hiora agene lichaman weeron. 
and sume hio twiccedan pa grasu mid hiora mude. sume 
hio wurpon pa moldan up. azd hio weron forsettende pera 
wetera rynas. and hig weron gemyndige pes toweardan 
hungres. py les pa ofpinenan corn in brord gehwyrfden. 
and hig forcur [fon pa gebrjohtan seed. and sume hig ongun- 
non swa hio mid heafe beren deadra manna lichaman. and 
hig dydon Aet gyt mare to wundrienne is. Aet wes et in 
swa micclum heape pzera zmettena pe peer weeron iit gongende. 
Aet hira nenig pam ingangendum zmettum ne widstod. eac 
ponze gif hira hwilc geseah Ae¢ hiora hwilc gefeoll under 
pam byrdSenum. ponvze weron pa odre sona in hiora fultume. 
and gesetton pa byrpene eft on hiora eaxle. To hwan spece 
ic. nu pus fela cw@d malchus. se deg me xtywde swide 
micele wefersyne. and ic pa wes gemyndig pes snottran 
salomones. for pan he sede. /e¢ pa latan mod weron 
gereht in xmettena onlicnysse. pa ongan me langian for 
minre heftnyde. and ic ongan gyrnan. /et ic sohte eft min 
mynster. and ic wilnode Aet ic become to pera wemettena 
Snlicnysse. for pon pzer bid gewinn in midnesse pzes mynstres. 
and in godum mynstre ne bid Gwiht syndriges. ac eall hit bid 
gemzne. and pa hwyrfde ic eft to minu huse. pa gearn me 
ongean min Aer ungeselige wif. and hio me gegrette. pa ne 
mihte ic hire bedyrnan mines modes unrotness/e]. for pan 
hit wees on minum andwlitan gesyne. pa gehyrde hio fram 
me Ae? ic hig hwette to fleame.* and pa sette hio swigunge 
betwuh hire geleafan hiht. and wit pa weron on midnesse 
miccles eges. pa genamon wit on midnyss pes eowdes 
twegen buccan. pa weron on wundorlicre* micelnesse. 
and wit hig acwealdon. and wit geworhton pa hyde to 
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(f. 277’) twam kyllum. and gehioldan hiora flzsc unc to weg- 
nyste. and pa on zfenne wende uncer hlaford Azt wit weeron 
in uncres cofan digolnesse. pa ongunnon wit féran. and 
wit dydon pzs flasces hwylcne hwugu dzl in pa kylla. 
and pa coman wit to anre Ga. seo wees panon on tyn milum. 
and pa bleowan wit pa kylla and astigon pzron and scufon 
hig pa it on paead. and wit reowan sticcmzlus mid uncrum 
fotum. od sgt hig unc asetton swide feor on odre healfe 
pere éa. Aet pa ne mihton uncre swadse findon. pa pe unc 
zfter ferdon. and pa ingemang pissum weard uncer wegnyst 
afilod. and hit feoll of pam kyllum. buton Ag?¢ wit mihton 
pry dagas big lifian. and pa xton wit peh hwepere swyde 
and druncon set weter efter. and wit weron gemyndige 
pas toweardan hungres swide on weg. and wit locodon swide 
oft under bec. and miccle oftor wit urnon nihtes ponne 
deges for sarcina hergunge avd for pre sunnan bryne. 
and ic earma nu aforhtige to secgenne. hwzt me becom 
cw@d malchus. and ic eom nu ealle mode orsorh. and 
peah hwepere me nu forhtad eall se lichama. and pa locodon 
wit py priddan dage under bec. pa puhte unc Ae? wit ge- 
segon sittan twegen men on twam olfendum. avd pa efstan 
mid pzere mzestan hraednesse. pa sona aforhtade uncer mod. 
for pan hit bid zlces yfeles forewis. for pan wit wendon 
bet pet weren uncre hlafordas. and wit unc pa ondrzeddon 
od dead. efne Aet me puhte Az? sio sunne swearte scine. 
and wit wendon /@et Jet sand uncre swade geypte. pa 
geseon™ wit on pa swidran healfe nowiht feor unc an 
eordSscref. and wit unc ondreddon Ae? per weron neddran 
cyn in pam eordscrefe. and wit eoden hwepere pider in. 
and wit unc gestaSelodon sona on pa wynstran healfe pzs 
screfes. and ofer pis wit ne dorston bion itgangende. for 
pon wit unc G6ndrédon gif wit iteoden. and flugon pera 
neddrena dead. Aet wit ponze bicoman to deade. and pa 
cwedon wit. her wit habbad helo gif drihten unc wile 
fultumian. and gif he forhiged uncet fyrenfulle. ponne 
habbad wit her byrgene in pissum eordscrefe. Tellad ge nu 
14 hwilc*! modes fyrhtu unc pa weron. and hwile ege. pa 
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wit gesegon uncerne hlaford swiSe yrne standan biforan pam 
eordscrefe. Eala hu miccle héfigra bid se wenenda dea. 
ponze se in brohta. and pis ic swece nu gyt mid swa miccle 
ege. and mid swa miccle fyrhtu (f. 278%). A@et me pinced 
Aet me sio tunge stomrige. and me wes efne pan gelicost 
pe ic pa eft gehyrde minne hlaford cegan nis hit gyt fordun 
Aet ic pwastrian durre. and pa sende he uncerne efenpeowan 
mid unc. A@t he uncét sceolde ut alaedan of pam eordscrefe. 
and uncer hlaford hiold hiora olfendu biforam pam screfe. 
and per abad mid atogenam swurde uncres tocymes. pa 
mid py pe se peow hefde gegan preora fedma oddSe feowra in 
fet eordscreef pa ne mihte he unc gesion. for pan eagena 
gewuna bid. Azz hio biod efter sunnan beorhtnesse swiice 
hio blinde syn. and pa cegde he hluddre stefne. and cwxd. 
Gangad ut git godwrecan. and gongad ut git rode wyrSan 
for pan ine cegd incer hlaford. and pa hig swa cigdon. pa 
ahleop per an leo of pes eordscrefes pystrum. and ,hio 
swengde on hine. and forbat him pone sweoran. pa cwad 
malchus. hwile ege unc pa wes. and eac hu micel modes 
bliss. for pan wit gesegon Ae¢¢ uncer efenpeow wees forworden 
biforan unc. ad se uncer hlaford hlydde per ute. and cidde. 
and abad mid getogene sweorde uncres tocymes. and he 
pa prowade pzes peowes sleacnysse. and he pa xt nextan. 
wende Aer¢ wit twu hine hefde ofercumene. and pa he pes 
peowes yldinge geseah. pa eode he sylf in Aet scrzf. pa 
swengde sio lio sona ford. and forswealh uncerne hlaford 
biforan unc. and gedranc hire fet blod. Ac hwat la talast 
pu. hu micel ege unc pa were and hu micel modes bliss. 
for pan wit geseagon uncre feond biforan unc forwordene. 
Hwilc man mihte efre gelyfan Aet Aet deor fuhte for unc. 
and pa mid py se ege wees anumen fram unc. oder mare ege 
unc wes pa zetywed. for pan wit gesegon pa leon in pam 
eordscrefe mid hire hwelpum. and pa gewat sio lio on 
uhtan ut of pam scrzfe. and hio ber hire hwelpas ut mid 
hio. and hio unc forgeaf Aet gestern. and pa gyt hwepere 
ne dorstan wit gan of pam screfe. for pan wit unc ondrédon 
fet sio leo unc come td. and wit weron ealne pone deg 
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on pre mzstan modes fyrhto. and pa se deg wes ford 
gewiten. pa gewiton wit on zfenne ut of pam eordscrefe. 
and wit astigon 6n pa olfendan pe uncer hlaford pider on 
com. and wit unc gefyldan niowes ceses. and wit bicoman 
py teodan daege to rome byrig. and wit gerehton efter 
endebyrdnesse pam ealdormen bi ealre uncer fore. and panon 
wit pa weron férende™ to mesopotamiam pzere megSe. and 
peer wit bebohtan uncre olfendan. and pa zfter pyssum ic 
com (f. 278’) to pam mynstre pe ic zr fram com. and pa 
wes min abbud fordfered. and pa gewat ic to pam munucum 
pa pe peer weeron. and ic hig symble lvfode swa swa swustor. 
and ic wes swidSe iung cwed hieronimus. pa malchus me pis 
wees secgende. and pis nu secge eow ealdum. At ic wolde 
fet pa clenan. and pa unwemman hira clennysse and hiora 
unwemnysse for’ gehioldon. and set hig witon Aet bitweoh 
sweord. and betwux westenne. and betwux wildeor. Act 
sio gepungennes ne mzg nzfre wesan besmitan. 
Western Reserve University, WiciiAM H. HucMe. 


CLEVELAND, OunIo. 
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INDO-EUROPEAN ROOT-FORMATION. II. 


g. For a large number of roots beginning with IE. 4/ I 
assume a basal root *ed/-. This must have expressed a start- 
ing-up motion, which may be expressed loosely by the words 
‘rise, raise.’ From this idea, or one similar to it, developed 
the various meanings of this group. To this primitive root 
may be referred the following: 

Bhe-ro- ‘to raise, bear’; Skt. dhdrati, Gk. dépw, Goth. 

batran, etc., to which belong in the several IE. languages a 
host of derivatives. — Bher-gho- ‘rise, raise’: Skt. drha-ti 
‘,aises, strengthens,’ drhdaut- ‘high,’ OHG. derg ‘ mountain.’ 
— Bhrengho- or bhrenko- ‘bear, carry’: OHG. dringan 
‘bring.’ — Bher-Go- ‘radiate, beam, shine’: Skt. dhrajaté 
‘beams, shines,’ Goth. dairhts ‘bright.’ This idea probably 
developed from the shooting forth of the flame, or the un- 
steady flickering of the fire. Here may be given Skt. dhuraj- 
‘bubble, boil,’ O. Ch. Sl. driiza@ ‘quick.’ The same meaning 
is also in the simple root dhero-: Skt. dbhurdti ‘to move un- 
steadily.” ON. dara ‘wave’ (cf. Persson, Wurszelerw. 20, 126). 
— Bher-uo- ‘boil, bubble’: Lat. ferved, OHG. briuwan ‘ brew,’ 
brét ‘bread.’ — Bhr-é: OE. bre-d ‘breath,’ dr@dan ‘roast.’ — 
Bhre-mo- ‘move unsteadily, whirl’: Skt. d47démati ‘wanders, 
flutters,’ dhramd- ‘whirlpool, whirling flame,’ ON. drim 
‘surge,’ ME. dri ‘fire’ (Persson, Wz. 68). — Bher-to-, bhr-t-: 
Gk. ¢ptudw ‘to leap, jump, be wanton,’ ON. drime ‘fire’ 
(76. 164). — Bher-z-go: Skt. bhsrjjaéti ‘roasts.’ — Bhrenuo-: 
Goth. drinnan ‘burn,’ brunna ‘spring.’ — Bher-so- ‘to rise, 
stick up, be pointed’: ON. darr ‘grain,’ OE. dere ‘barley,’ 
Lat. far ‘spelt.’ Compare the similar development of OHG. 
gersta, Lat. hordeum. Here also Skt. d/rs-t2- ‘ point,’ OHG. 
burst, OE. byrst, brystl ‘bristle.’ 
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We see how this root, which primarily denoted motion or 
starting up from a position, may, when modified by various 
suffixes and differentiated by usage, give a great variety of 
meanings. Now almost any root that expresses motion may 
give words for ‘throw,’ and consequently ‘strike,’ ‘hit,’ ‘cut,’ 
‘break.’ 

With this development we have the following: Phe-ro- 
‘strike, cut’: Lat. ferid ‘strike,’ ON. derja, O. Ch. Sl. dorje 
‘fight’: Gk. dapdw ‘ plow,’ Lat. fordre, OE. borian ‘bore.’ — 
Bhré-go- ‘strike, break’: Goth. drikan ‘break, fight,’ drakja 
‘battle,’ Lat. /fvangé, Skt. -dbhraj- ‘breaking.’ — Bher-dho- 
‘break, destroy’: Gk. rép0a.— Bher-so- ‘break’: Gk. ddpaos 
‘piece, OHG. drestan ‘break, burst.’ — Bher-uo-, bhru-so- 
‘break’: Skt. dhdrvati ‘gnaw,’ OE. drysan ‘break,’ OHG. 
brésma ‘crumb.’ — Bhru-do- ‘break’: OE. dréotan ‘break,’ 
MHG. ériezen ‘ break open, bud.’ (On this group cf. Persson, 
Ws. 18, 45, 85, 125, 163.) 

With the suffix -/o- is formed the root dhe-/o-, whose de- 
velopment is in many points similar to dhe-ro-. Bhe-lo-, 
bhel-gho- ‘swell’: Lat. folium, Goth. balgs ‘wine-skin,’ ON. 
bolgenn ‘swollen,’ OE. belg ‘belly,’ OHG. de/gan ‘to swell, 
be angry.’ — dhel-so- ‘to swell, become round’: OHG. dallo 
‘ball,’ d0//a ‘ bud, bowl,’ OE. d0//a ‘bowl.’ The idea of swell- 
ing is found in a considerable number of German words. 
Compare Kluge, s.v. d/ahen, blatt, blatter, bliihen, bliite. 

As with éhe-ro-, so with dbhe-/o- a set of words is found 
expressing ‘quickness.’ Here may be mentioned those which 
denote rapid motion, as of throwing, shooting, or the thing 
thrown. Such are MHG. do/n ‘throw’; OHG. o/s, OE. bolt 
‘bolt, missile’; OHG. da/d ‘quick, active, brave,’ ON. dadir, 
OE. beald ‘brave, bold.’ 

To dbhe-lo-, as to bhe-ro-, belong words meaning ‘to shine,’ 
in which the development is as above. For examples see 
Persson, Wz. 173, where, however, some words are given 
which I should explain otherwise. Compare also Uhlenbeck, 
Et. Wtd. s.v. bairhts, who evidently thinks the roots dher-go- 
and dbhel-Zo- are identical. 

With different suffixes other compound roots are formed. 
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Thus: Bhe-no- ‘strike,’ in Goth. danja ‘wound,’ OE. dona 
‘murderer’; d/e-so-, b/s-d-, bhs-t, bhs-u- ‘strike, crush, rub,’ 
in OHG. bar, Skt. bd-bhas-ti, psa-ti, Gk. Wi-dos, Wave (Pers- 
son, Ws. 115, 136, 176); dhé-go-, Lith. dégti ‘to flee,’ Skt. 
bhaj- ‘turn,’ OE. b@c ‘back’; dbhé-uo- ‘arise, become, be,’ 
Skt. dhdvati, Gk. dvw, Lat. fui, OE. dZo, etc. 

It is to be noticed that the same meaning is found, what- 
ever the suffix. The differentiation of meaning, therefore, 
must have occurred at a very early time. We may represent 
the development as follows: 


start up, rise, swell, break open ; 

start up, be agitated, tremble, flee, fear ; 

start up, be agitated, boil, blaze, shine ; 

cause to start up, agitate, throw, strike, break, cut. 


Those are certainly all semasiological possibilities, and 
phonetically such a development will seem highly probable 
to all who believe that roots grew from a simpler to a more 
complex form through the successive addition of suffixes. I 
have by no means indicated all the possibilities either in form 
or meaning, for they are almost endless. Wherever, there- 
fore, an IE. root with initial (¢)4/- is found, the possibility is 
that it belongs to the root here discussed. Again, where 
slightly different roots have the same meaning, as dhe/-go and 
bher-go- ‘to shine’; bhrego- and bhego- ‘to break’; dhrugo- 
and dhugo- ‘to enjoy,’ they should not be directly compared 
without positive proof to show that, in the particular instance, 
/ and r have interchanged, or that 7 has been lost from a 
root. 

It is further true that though the differentiation of meaning 
may have been made in the simple root-forms, there is a 
continual overlapping and intertwining of meanings in the 
compound roots, sometimes in the same word. Thus MHG. 
briezen ‘to swell, bud, break open’ shows that the meaning 
‘break’ in OE. dréotan is simply the verb used causatively. 
And the same development may recur wherever the meaning 
‘swell’ is found. 

With the original meaning of this root in mind, we may 
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clear up some words which have hitherto been somewhat 
dark. Goth. da/wjan ‘to torment,’ OE. dealu ‘ evil, bale,’ with 
which have been compared O. Ch. Sl. do/eti ‘to suffer,’ dolt 
‘sick,’ etc., may further be connected with MHG. doln 
‘throw,’ and referred to the root dhe-/o- ‘to swell, to break 
open’; ‘to break, cut.’ The root dhe-no- in Goth. banja 
‘wound’ has a similar development. 

Goth. dezdan ‘await,’ ON. dida ‘await, endure,’ OE. didan 
‘await, endure, bide,’ OHG. dztan ‘ wait,’ Uhlenbeck supposes 
cannot ‘aus semasiologischen griinden” be connected with 
Goth. datdjan ‘compel’ ON. bcida, OE. b&@dan, OHG. beitten, 
with which he joins Lith. dazdyti ‘to scare,’ O. Ch. Sl. bédite 
‘to force,’ deda ‘necessity,’ obidéti ‘injure.’ 

In form Goth. dazdjan may be the causative to deidan, and 
I think I can show that there are no semasiological grounds 
for separating them. For de¢dan we may assume the primary 
meaning ‘to be oppressed, to suffer, to endure.’ In the 
weakened sense of ‘endure’ it is used in most of the dialects, 
and is still so used in Eng. adide. This is a natural out- 
growth of the assumed primary meaning. For ‘to suffer, to 
bear’ a thing may mean either ‘to submit to or undergo with 
distress’ or ‘to be patient with or endure calmly.’ 

The factitive to this ought then to mean ‘to cause to suffer, 
to oppress, to press upon.’ And that is exactly what we have 
in Goth. daidjan ‘compel,’ O. Ch. Sl. déditz, and obidéti 
‘injure.’ Nor does this explanation shut out the favorite 
connection with Gk. me(@#*‘ persuade,’ Lat. fidd ‘trust.’ 
These also go back to the meaning ‘compel.’ The fact is, 
we are often misled by the words we use in translating. 
That Gk. re(@w did not primarily mean ‘ persuade,’ z.c. ‘make 
agreeable to’ or ‘talk over’ (iiberreden), is seen in such 
expressions as tremiOovca OvédxXas ‘stirring up storms,’ //iad, 
XV. 26. The Greek word could well have come from the idea 
of ‘pressing upon.’ Notice the somewhat similar usage of 
Lat. urgeo. 

A slightly different root-form occurs in Goth. dzudan ‘com- 
mand,’ Lith. dazdinti ‘to awake,’ Gk. ruv@dvopat ‘find out, 
learn,’ Av. daodaité ‘to notice,’ Skt. bidhami ‘wake up, 
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notice, perceive.’ The common idea from which these words 
and others of the group originated is ‘start up, press upon, 
arouse.’ To start up, or arouse a person may mean either to 
command him to do something or to awake him. To be 
aroused is to be awake or watchful, hence to watch, be 
observant, perceive, learn. The root dheudho- is therefore 
plainly connected with dhetdho-. Notice Goth. datdjan ‘com- 
mand, compel’: anxabiudan ‘command, instruct.’ Here we 
have another example to add to the list given by Noreen, 
Urg. Lautlehre, 67 f. How shall this and similar examples 
with an apparent ablaut ¢7: ew be explained? In some few 
cases there may have arisen phonetic confusion, but in most 
cases the interchange of eZ and ez is due to difference of 
development. In this instance the development was ed/- : 
(e)bhe-to-: bhet-dho-; and ebh-:(e)bhe-uo-: bheu-dho-. At one 
stage of the process the suffix -zo- was added: at the same 
stage in the other word -voe- was added. That is all, and that 
is the whole explanation. 

The simpler root bhé-uo-, bha-uo- (rather than bhda-u, as 
given by Persson, Wz. 140) is in OHG. douuen ‘press,’ in 
Goth. daups<* bhau-té-, and enlarged in OE. déatan. (Cf. as 
above and 141.*) 

The meanings here assumed as primary in this group — 
‘start up, press upon’—are the transitive root-meanings. 
It is to be noticed that the root d4eudho-' has also the mean- 
ing ‘offer, give,’ which is a natural development from the 





primary signification. 

The root dheudho- is also in Skt. budh-nd-, Gk. rv0-uny, 
OHG. bedam, OE. botm. (Cf. Kluge, s.v. Boden.) In this 
group the neutral force of the root seems to prevail, so that 
it probably designates that which has grown or the source 
of growth, as in Gk. 7rv@unv ‘ the hollow or belly of a drinking- 
cup.’ With the number of words of similar meaning from 
the simpler root d/éuo- with other suffixes, there need be no 
doubt about the connection of this group. Cf. Skt. dz ‘being, 


1 For a like development in meaning, compare Skt. ydh- ‘battle,’ Lith. jundi 
‘become agitated,’ jadinti ‘move, shake, encourage, warn,’ Lat. juded ‘com- 
mand.’ See Brugmann, Grd. I?. 270, and Persson, MW. 44. 
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earth’; d4hatd- ‘being, world,’ Gk. gurev ‘plant, creature’ ; 
vows ‘being, nature,’ Skt. dhit2- ; bhiiman ‘earth, world’; 
bhimi- ‘earth, ground, land.’ In meaning Skt. dudhnd- is 
more nearly related to these words than to bidhami. The 
roots, though composed of the same elements in each, are 
not directly connected, but have arisen in different lines of 
development. 

The simpler root d/é-io- is in Gk. $t-rpos ‘stick of wood,’ 
O. Ch. Sl. 47-42 ‘to strike.’ This again enlarged by the suffix 
-do- gives LE. *bhetdd, Lat findé ‘split,’ Goth. deztan ‘bite.’ 

OHG. besamo, OE. besma ‘broom, besom,’ which Kluge 
connects with dast, MHG. éast, dbuost, may be referred to the 
root dhe-so ‘to rub,’ which is found also in OHG. dary, etc. 
See Persson, Ws. 115, and Kluge, Zz. Wd. s.v. baar. A 
‘besom,’ therefore, is an instrument for rubbing or scraping 
out dirt. Compare from the stem *dheuko-, Goth. us-baugjan 
‘to sweep out.’ MHG. éast is that which rubs or peels off. 
The development is the same as in OHG. /ouft ‘ bast’: Lith. 
lupti ‘to peel’; Gk. Aéros ‘rind, bark’: Aér@ ‘scale off, 
husk.’ (Cf. Uhlenbeck, Zt. Wd. s.v. btraubén and laufs.) 

Similarly ON. derkr, Eng. dark, which Kluge connects 
with ‘birch, OHG. dzrcia, OE. birce, beorc, Skt. dbhiirza, 
etc., may be referred to the root dhe-re- ‘to cut, split.’ It 
was the character of the bark, therefore, that gave the name 
to the birch. The birch was car’ éEoxnv the * peeler.’ 

IE. *dhaghis, from which come Skt. éaéhus ‘arm,’ Gk. 
myxus ‘forearm,’ OHG. éduog ‘shoulder, hip,’ OE. dég ‘arm, 
bough,’ Du. doeg ‘bow of a ship,’ undoubtedly belongs to 
the simple root ed/-, and meant primarily ‘ swelling, growing.’ 
It is applied therefore to those parts of the body which swell 
or bend out, as ‘shoulder, hip, joint,’ or to that which bends 
out in other objects. That IE. *d/nghis, from which come 
Skt. dahis ‘thick, much,’ Gk. rayvs ‘thick, large’ (cf. Brug- 
mann, Grd. II. 295, 297), is related to *dhaghis, as has been 
supposed by some, the meaning plainly indicates. Possibly 
the ablaut dhagh- or bhagh- occurs in ME. bagge ‘bag,’ ON. 
baggi, O. Fr. dague ‘bundle,’ LL. éaga, if from the Germ. 

10. From the IE. root er- ‘to move, go,’ come many other 
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compound roots. The root in its simplest form is found in 
Lat. orior, Gk. dp-vups ‘rise,’ Skt. r-udti ‘rouse,’ OS. aru 
‘quick, ready.” Compounded with suffixes it occurs in Gk. 
épxouat ‘go,’ opyéouac ‘spring, dance, tremble,’ Skt. rghaydti 
‘tremble, rage’ (Persson, Wz. 25); Skt. drsati ‘move rapidly, 
shoot forth’ (76. 84), from the root ev-so-. There is another 
root ev-so- meaning to ‘push, thrust, pierce,’ which Persson 
does not join with the above. It is, however, exactly the 
same root used causatively. It hardly needs repetition that 
any root expressing motion may produce words meaning to 
thrust, throw, or set in motion in any way indicated by the 
root when used neutrally. Consequently, to the same root 
belong Skt. ss@/z ‘ push, thrust,’ rs# ‘ spear.’ 

The root ¢7-do- (Persson, Wz. 36) gives us another connect- 
ing link between these two meanings; Skt. drdati ‘move 
away or apart, separate,’ arddyati ‘shatter, press upon, in- 
jure,’ Lith. ardyti ‘split, separate,’ prove that the root ev in 
Skt. arus ‘wound,’ Lith. irtz ‘to open, rip,’ O. Ch. Sl. ortti 
‘destroy, separate,’ is the’same as er ‘to move.’ For other 
words with the root egho, see Persson, W:. 25 f. Here 
are given Germ. *arga-, OHG. arg, etc., and Germ. *ar-ma-, 
Goth. arms, OHG. arm, etc., ‘ poor, wretched,’ z.¢. ‘ distressed, 
oppressed.’ To this group would belong all words beginning 
with ev- or any ablaut of it, whose meaning may develop 
from the idea of ‘tearing asunder, separating, pressing upon.’ 
Among these are Goth. avjan, Lat. ard, etc.; Goth. arzets 
‘wrong,’ Lat. errd, etc.; Goth. av-d7 ‘inheritance,’ Lat. orbus 
‘bereft.’ With the root-idea ‘ press upon,’ the following may 
be given: Goth. air/a ‘earth,’ ON. jerve ‘sand’; Goth. 
arniba ‘firm, secure.’ With the last word Uhlenbeck com- 
pares Skt. drna- ‘surging, surge, wave, stream, battle,’ OE. 
eornust ‘ duel, earnestness,’ OHG. ernust ‘ battle, earnestness, 
firmness.’ Here we certainly have variety enough of mean- 
ing, and a very instructive variety. Goth. arvuzba could not 
possibly be connected in meaning with Skt. érna, if we start 
from the meaning of either word; but when we follow the 
development from a common source, the way is clear. 

Next, from the idea of ‘thrusting, pressing upon’ comes 
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that of making narrow, confining, as in Lat. avced ‘to shut 
in,’ and, looked at from a different side, ‘keep off,’ and simi- 
larly Gk. apxéw ‘ward off.’ From ‘press upon’ comes also 
the idea ‘join,’ hence Gk. apapiox@ ‘join, fit,’ with which 
OHG. arm ‘arm,’ Lat. armus, etc., have been connected, and 
also Gk. dp-yos ‘row,’ Lat. dr-dd, Gk. dp-yw ‘begin.’ (Cf. 
Persson, Wz. 26.) 

This root ev- or evo- may be enlarged by the suffixes -o- 
and -o-, thus yielding (¢)reuo- (reu-) and (e)reto- (ret-). These 
new roots develop along the same lines as the simple root. 
Persson, IVs. 101 f., gives three separate roots 7-7-, meaning 
respectively (1) ‘move, run, stream’; (2) ‘arrange, count’; 
(3) ‘tear, scratch,’ which he refers to three distinct roots ev-. 
That these are one and the same I have already shown. 
The possibility of the connection between (1) and (3) is 
acknowledged by Persson, Wz. 123, where also is given a 
root 7-w- corresponding to 7-2- (1) and (3). 

The two roots vevo- and vego- are in turn enlarged by vari- 
ous suffixes, or the simple root ero-7-€@ may be joined with 
suffixes beginning with stops. As this has been brought out 
quite fully by Persson, I need not repeat. 

It remains only to say a word in regard to other meanings 
whose development has not been shown here. This root, 
like so many others denoting origin, that is, such ideas as 
‘rising,’ ‘starting,’ ‘springing,’ etc., has given a number of 
words for ‘shine, bright,’ as Gk. apyns ‘white, bright,’ dpyupos 
‘silver,’ Goth. u#-airkus ‘impure,’ and many others. 

From the developed meaning ‘ break’ come several words 
for ‘rough,’ z.c. ‘broken,’ as OHG., OE. r## ‘rough.’ This 
Kluge connects with Lith. raikas ‘ wrinkle,’ r#kti to ‘ wrinkle,’ 
from a root r#-go-, beside which occurs r#-go- in Lat. raga 
‘wrinkle’ (Brugmann, Grd. II. 995), and in récté ‘vomit’ 
(id. 26. 308), O. Ch. Sl. rygaza (id. 1b. 955). 

As rough applied to the voice means ‘harsh, hoarse,’ we 
may add here Lat. raucus ‘ hoarse, harsh, growling,’ O. Ch. Sl. 
rykati ‘bellow,’ OHG. rohén ‘ grunt, bellow’; and Lat. rug7é 
‘bellow,’ Gk. @puyn ‘a bellowing.’ (Cf. Persson, Wz. 196 f.) 
Here also beiongs Goth. ¢x-rauhtjan ‘to groan, to be angry.’ 
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From a sister root reu-fo- ‘to break’ is found a similar de- 
velopment in Lith. rapas ‘rough,’ ri#péti ‘to grieve,’ ripestis 
‘care.’ See Uhlenbeck, s.v. dzrauddn. 

The same meaning is found in a root réu-do-: Skt. rudéti 
‘wail,’ Lat. rudd ‘bellow,’ OE. réotan ‘wail’; in ré-uo-, ri-: 
Skt. rauti ‘bellows,’ Gk. @pvw ‘howl, bellow,’ Lat. r#mor; in 
vé-go-: Lith. rékti ‘cry’; in vé-: Lith. ré¢z ‘shout.’ (Cf. 
Persson, IVs. 13, 40.) 

As the root ev- occurs in its simplest form in the sense 
of ‘break,’ these allied meanings have developed all along 
the line. The differentiation occurred in the earliest period, 
and has continued to the present time, until here, as in 
other roots, the meanings are as widely separated as the 
poles. 

It is possible even to connect such widely separated ideas 
as ‘run’ and ‘rest.’ We may imagine the development as 
follows. It is admitted that Goth. r7xnan comes from the 
root ev- ‘to move,’ whatever its formation may be. On that 
compare Brugmann, Grd. II. 1015, 1017. I have shown 
above how the idea ‘ strike, break, split, tear,’ originates from 
the same root. From ‘split, peel,’ comes ‘that which is 
peeled or scaled off,’ as in Ger. dast, Gk. Aeros, etc. (cf. 
above under the root *ed/-), or from ‘tear,’ ‘that which is 
torn.’ This brings us to the ideas ‘ outside, edge, end, point.’ 
This we find in OE. rivd ‘rind,’ OHG. rinta ‘bark, rind,’ 
OE. round ‘edge, shield,’ reoma ‘rim.’ For further examples 
see Kluge, s.v. rand, rinde, and Webster, s.v. rand. From 
this we have ‘to end, stop, rest,’ as in Skt. rdmati, Goth. 
rimis ‘rest.’ The same idea has similarly developed in 
parallel roots, Goth. rasta ‘mile,’ OE. rest ‘rest’; OHG. 
ruowa, rawa ‘rest.’ The same idea may, however, in the 
case of some of these words, have developed in an entirely 
different manner. Gk. épwém means (1) ‘flow, stream, burst 
out,’ and (2) ‘retreat, cease’ and ‘cause to retreat, drive 
back,’ from which é€p@» signifies ‘any quick, violent motion, a 
hurling’ and ‘withdrawal, retreat, rest,’ perhaps primarily 
‘repulse’ rather than ‘ withdrawal.’ 

Another idea that naturally arises from ‘peel, peeling,’ is 
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that of ‘covering.’ This is the probable development for 
Goth. dairgan ‘hide, keep,’ O. Ch. Sl. dréga ‘keep,’ and in 
the root ge/- ‘cut’ and ge/- ‘ cover.’ 

It is evident from such examples that, in comparing words, 
the meaning is of secondary importance if there is a pho- 
netic correspondence. Related words denoting color are 
compared, and we are told that color-names often change 
their meaning. Are we to suppose that our ancestors were 
color-blind? They doubtless did not distinguish the differ- 
ent shades of the same color so nicely as we. But they cer- 
tainly knew the difference between red and white, blue and 
yellow, black and red. When such differences occur, the 
explanation is to be sought, not in the fact that one color 
shades into another, but that the two color-names are derived 
from some object or experience, which when used figura- 
tively, may give one color or another according to the idea 
in the mind of the speaker. Thus, if I say: ‘His face was 
smeared,’ I may mean that it was shining with grease or 
filthy with mud. Consequently a word of that kind might 
be used in one neighborhood for ‘ shining, bright, white,’ and 
in another for ‘dirty, black.’ 

We may find illustrations of this divergence of develop- 
ment in the root ev. This gives, as we have seen, words 
for ‘blaze, be bright,’ primarily ‘shoot forth, beam.’ Under 
Goth. rau/s ‘red,’ in Uhlenbeck’s £4. W76. may be found 
Skt. arusd- ‘red’ and Av. aurusa- ‘shining, white.’ Now 
that does not indicate that the meaning ‘red’ has developed 
from ‘white,’ or ‘white’ from ‘red,’ or both from an inter- 
mediate tint. But both words signified originally ‘shooting 
forth, beaming,’ and, for the most part, the common source 
of comparison was the blazing fire, and the word came to 
mean in most languages ‘red.’ On the other hand, Av. 
aurusa- ‘shining, white’ acquired its signification because 
some glittering object was in the mind of the user. It is, 
of course, possible that even in this case fire was the object 
of comparison; but if so, it was not the red blaze, but the 
light radiated that furnished the idea. 


Again, Goth. rigis ‘darkness,’ Gk. épeS8os ‘darkness of the 
/ 
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lower world,’ Skt. vdjas ‘the region of vapors, mists, and 
clouds,’ ‘darkness, dust,’ from a stem *ereg”os-, come from 
the root-meaning ‘rise, roll, heave,’ expressive of the undu- 
latory motion of clouds and rising vapors; while Gk. péfw 
‘to color,’ Skt. r@jyatz ‘to be red,’ come from the idea sug- 
gested by the rolling flame. The last two words may equally 
as well be referred to the root (¢)veg-, another form of which 
occurs in Goth. uz-airkns ‘impure’ (cf. above), Gk. apyds 
‘bright,’ apyns ‘white,’ Skt. dxjuna ‘white,’ Gk. dapyupor- 
‘silver,’ etc. 

What I have here said of the development of color-names 
applies equally as well to any other ideas. For words dia- 
metrically opposed may, as we have seen, have a common 
origin. It is therefore among the possibilities that all IE. 
roots beginning with ev- or its ablaut contain the simple root 
er- ‘to move.’ 

11. The root e/- is similar in meaning and development to 
er-. There may arise, therefore, (¢)/é-f0-, (e)/é-uo-, (e)le-po-, 
etc., or /et-po-, leu-po-, etc. Here also we find the double 
idea involved in motion— ‘to go, move’ and ‘to move, throw, 
strike,’ etc. Hence the roots e/-, 4-, /7-, -u- ‘injure, destroy’ 
and e/, /-, /-z- ‘flow’ given by Persson, Wz. 169 ff., are one 
in origin, whose base e/ is in Goth. a/an ‘ grow,’ Lat. alé 
‘feed’; Gr. éd-@eiv ‘to go’; Goth. a/jan ‘zeal,’ and many 
others. I should except no word beginning with e/ or its 
ablaut whose meaning could be shown to have come from the 
root-meaning of e/. 

A few examples may suffice. Goth. a/eina ‘ell,’ Lat. u/na, 
Gk. @révn ‘elbow,’ ‘arm,’ may come from the meaning 
‘grown,’ or from ‘bend,’ a development of the meaning 
‘grow, swell,’ which is also in ON. /eggr ‘leg,’ Lat. /ac-ertus, 
etc. For many other examples, compare Persson, lz. 185 ff. 

Goth. ad/jis, Lat. a/ius, etc., if connected with the root e/- 
‘to go,’ and there is no reason why they should not be, meant 
primarily ‘distant, farther, more removed.’ In formation 
IE. *a/ios is a comparative to the root e/.. 

As Lat. arceé, Gr. apxéw come from the root ev- (v. supra), 
so Goth. a/ks ‘temple,’ OE. ealgian ‘ protect,’ Gk. ad«n ‘ de- 
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fence, strength,’ dA«ipos ‘strong,’ etc., come from e/-. But 
the common element is in the suffix, not in the root. The 
only comparison, therefore, is one of development, not of 
phonetics. But as the roots e/- and er- are similar in mean- 
ing, it is not strange that they have developed similarly. 
And so we find many parallels between the two, and the 
claim that was made for the extension of the root er- may also 
be advanced for the root e/-. 

From the extended root /-go-, with various suffixes, may 
come: MHG. /eise ‘track,’ Goth. /ais ‘I know,’ /atsjan ‘to 
teach,’ etc.; /atkan ‘leap’; J/etan ‘lend’; af-leipan ‘go 
away’; af-/innan ‘depart’; all from the meaning ‘ move, go.’ 
These examples might be multiplied. 

With the same meaning come from the root /2-yo- : Goth. 
léwjan ‘abandon,’ /iudan ‘grow,’ etc.; and in the active mean- 
ing ‘throw, strike, cut’: Goth. /wz ‘ransom,’ Skt. /umda@mi ‘cut 
off’; Goth. fra-liusan ‘lose’; liuts ‘ hypocritical,’ Lith. 4dd- 
nas ‘sad,’ both from the primary meaning ‘stricken, bowed 
down’ (cf. Uhlenbeck, £7. Wd. s.v. Huts); Goth. “ugan 
‘lie’; /aufs ‘leaf,’ Lith. /apti ‘to pare, peel’; OHG. luszzil 
‘small, wretched.’ 

In the active use the root /- occurs in Goth. /aian ‘ revile.’ 
(Compare Gk. rAnyvuse ‘strike’: OHG. fluohhan ‘curse.’) 
And /é-io- appears in Goth. /ezti/s ‘small,’ z.e. ‘beaten down, 
stricken,’ ita ‘hypocrisy’ (Goth. /ifa: liuts: : lettils: OHG. 
lussil). 

The root -go- which occurs in Skt. /émpdti ‘besmear,’ 
O. Ch. Sl. /ipéti ‘ stick to,’ Goth. dz/etban ‘ remain,’ /tban ‘live,’ 
and many others of this group, probably started with the root- 
meaning ‘run, flow,’ as Persson, Wz. 49, supposes. It is 
equally possible, however, to derive this group from the 
meaning ‘strike,’ developing to ‘stroke’ (‘bestreichen’), ‘ be- 
smear,’ ‘be sticky,’ ‘remain,’ etc. This development recurs 
repeatedly in roots signifying ‘to strike,’ and shows how 
closely the two ideas ‘strike’ and ‘smear’ are related, and 
how easily one may pass into the other, or diverge from the 
other until there is no semblance of similarity. 

12. In PBB. XXII. 435 f. Johannes Hoops gives the 
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derivation of 4e/m, connecting it with Gk. «éAX@, Lat. ce//d, 
celer, etc. The IE. root of this group of words is ge/-, which 
was probably used originally not simply of the propulsion 
of boats, but of the setting in motion of anything. However, 
the same root with a prefixed s- occurs in another Germ. 
word in the sense that Hoops takes for the original. This 
is OS. skaldan ‘to propel a ship,’ MHG. scha/lten ‘to shove,’ 
especially a boat, OHG. sca/tan ‘ push,’ sce/tan ‘scold.’ From 
these words MHG. schalter ‘bolt’ cannot be separated, nor 
ON. Alumr ‘tiller... To the same root may be referred 
Lat. c/avus and c/avis and their derivatives. These words 
signified primarily ‘that which has shot forth or up, a shoot,’ 
and then anything of that shape. 

From the root ge/- come words expressing motion of vari- 
ous kinds. Here, as with other roots, the kind of motion 
was indicated by some adverb, or simply by the context. 
Under this root, therefore, come Lat. er-ce//é, collis, Goth. 
hallus ‘rock,’ OS. holm ‘hill,’ Lith. 4é/tz ‘raise,’ etc. (CE. 
Brugmann, Grd. I*. 572.) The connection of Lat. c/av7s with 
this root brings in claudé, OHG. sliozan (Brugmann, Grd. II. 
1048). As we see from Eng. s/o¢, this stem, sg/i#d-, denoted 
not only the bolt, but the depression or perforation into 
which the bolt slid. This was probably a transferred 
meaning, just as OHG. s/oz ‘bolt’ has come to mean in 
MG. ‘lock.’ 

Another development of this root was to the meaning ‘cut, 
cleave,’ which came from the idea of ‘striking.’ This occurs 
in O. Ch. Sl. kodjg ‘stick, butcher,’ Goth. séz/ja ‘a butcher,’ 
ON. skilja, Lith. skelia ‘to cleave,’ O. Ch. Sl. shala ‘rock’ 
(cf. Goth. ha/lus), Gk. exaddX@ ‘to hoe.’ (Cf. Uhlenbeck, Fz. 
Wb. s.v. skilja.) Goth. halbs ‘half,’ Skt. 4al/pdyati ‘ divides,’ 
Lat. sca/péd, etc. (Uhl1., s.v. ha/ds). 

Wherever the root ge/- occurs, —and this applies to any 
other root,—the presumption should be that it is in each 
case the same element. Those who deny this should prove 
it. Of course, exactly the same combination may originate 
from different elements, but such cases are comparatively 


rare. Therefore, when a certain root, or element, appears 
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in words of widely different meaning, it is only necessary to 
show that one meaning may develop from another in order 
to prove the possibility of connection. 

In this root we start with the meaning ‘ motion,’ which may 
be active or passive. This may give words for ‘throw,’ 
‘strike,’ ‘fall,’ etc., as in Gk. Baddd@ from the root g*e/.. 
From ‘strike’ naturally comes the idea ‘wound,’ ‘cut,’ as 
given above. It must be remembered also that the root, 
according to use, was modified by various suffixes, or root- 
determinatives, as they are generally called. And yet it is 
not necessary to suppose that the root-determinative, in every 
case, decided the meaning. This was probably more often 
fixed by usage. In fact, two words slightly different in form 
would naturally be differentiated in meaning, and could exist 
side by side only on that condition. 

Perhaps here rather than to the root g*%e/- belong Goth. 
haldan ‘keep, feed,’ OE. ealdan ‘direct, hold,’ Gk. Bou-«éXos 
‘cow-herd,’ a development of the meaning ‘drive,’ although 
there is no phonetic difficulty in connecting Goth. “a/dan with 
g*el. To this latter root Skt. cdrati, Lat. cold <*quelé, 
Gk. wéXerat have been referred. The meanings of this root 
coincide with those of the root ge/-. Both express motion, 
though that of itself is not sufficient reason for connecting 
the two. If the two roots are not related, they have prob- 
ably fallen together in some forms. 

From s-ge/- ‘to cut, cleave’ comes s-ge/- ‘to cover,’ through 
the intermediate steps ‘to cleave, scale off’; ‘a scale, peel- 
ing’; ‘cover.’ The intermediate step is seen in Goth. ska/ja 
‘tile, ON. skel, OE. scyll ‘shell,’ O. Ch. Sl. skoltka ‘shell, 
muscle,’ which Uhlenbeck refers to the root sge/- ‘split.’ 
However, the Germ. words are not altogether certain, 
since some of them at least may belong to the root kel- ‘to 


’ 


cover 
From ge/- have come O. Ch. Sl. po-k/opéd ‘covering,’ Pruss. 
au-klipts ‘concealed,’ Lat. clepd, Gk. Krorrevs ‘thief,’ Goth. 
hlifan ‘steal.’ (Cf. Brugmann, Grd. I*. 576.) 
Here also belongs ge/- ‘to turn, to spin,’ z.e. to throw back 
and forth. Compare OHG. werfan ‘throw’: Eng. warp and 
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woof. To this root Persson, Wz. 30, refers Gk. «adabos 
‘basket,’ «A@@@ ‘spin,’ etc. 

With the suffix -do- is formed the root s-ge/-do-, and with 
-po-, s-gel-po-. For examples see Persson, 38, 52. 

With similar meanings the root s-gev- also occurs. The 
following ‘enlarged roots are noted by Persson, Wz.: s-ger-d 
‘cut,’ 38; ger-t ‘cut,’ 29; s-ger-bh-, s-ger-b-, s-ger-p- ‘cut,’ 57; 
s-ger-s- ‘shear, scrape,’ 86; s-gr-i- ‘cut,’ 107; S-ger-u-, s-gr-u- 
‘cut, break,’ 127. The root s-ger- (written by Persson sf,-e7-) 
is traced back, together with s-ge/-, to the root seg- ‘cut,’ in 
Lat. secére. To the same root he refers the roots sg-ed 
‘split,’ 39; sga-b- -bh- -p- ‘scrape, hack,’ 58; sg-es- ‘split,’ 
88; sg-t- ‘cut,’ 112; sg-u- ‘cut,’ 133; s-gn-u- ‘cut, scrape,’ 
134; gs-u-, same, 134; gs-n-u- ‘whet,’ 135. 

These roots occur with and without initial s-. This is 
generally explained on the assumption that initial s- was lost 
in those words in which it does not appear. Of two roots sger- 
and ger-, the former is supposed to be the original. Just the 
contrary is the case in most instances, as I believe. It is 
quite probable, however, that some of the above roots were 
formed on seg-, and it is next to a certainty that this root 
caused the prefixing of s- to many others when they took on 
the meaning ‘cut.’ 

But ‘cut’ is not the root-idea, as was explained above, but 
rather ‘move,’ generally of rapid motion. Therefore here 
would also belong the following roots given by Persson: 
ger-t- ‘turn, spin,’ 30 (cf. ge/ ‘turn, spin,’ above); s-ger-s- 
‘run,’ 86; s-ger-d-, s-gen-d- ‘spring, dance,’ 37. 

Now if we have the synonymous roots @e-/o-, ge-ro-, ge-no-, 
ge-so-, ge-do-, ge-bo-, etc., we are certainly authorized to assume 
a root go- or ego-, from which the longer forms have been 
derived. This root ego- would contain the germ-idea from 
which all other meanings have grown. Some of these mean- 
ings are: ‘move rapidly, run, spring, dance,’ etc., and used 
actively, ‘set in motion, shove, thrust, cut, break.’ 

From these primary meanings many secondary ideas may 
arise. From ‘cut’ come Lith. #ervpu ‘shear,’ Lat. carpé 
‘pluck,’ OHG. herdist ‘harvest’ (Brugmann, Grd. I*. 570); 
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root ger-po-, the base of which is in Gk. xeipw ‘shear,’ OHG. 
s-ceran, Lat. caré ‘ flesh’ (id. 2b. §70). With Lat. caré should 
also be connected Lat. cruor, Gk. «péas ‘flesh,’ ON. hrar 
‘raw,’ etc., from an enlarged root gr-éu-. The primary mean- 
ing of this IE. word for flesh was a piece cut off from an 
animal, just as we speak of a-‘cut’ of beef. A natural out- 
growth of ‘cut’ is ‘to shape, form, make,’ as in Skt. &r#d- 
‘made,’ Gk. xpaivw ‘complete,’ Lat. cred. 

With other root-forms have developed from the meaning 
‘cut,’ Gk. «ados ‘beautiful,’ Skt. Aalyas ‘healthy,’. primarily 
‘well-formed.’ Compare, for meaning, Eng. shapely, Lat. 
formosus. Perhaps here also Lat. capid ‘seize,’ Gk. xa@rn 
‘handle,’ Goth. hafjan ‘raise,’ Lett. khampju ‘grasp’ (Brug- 
mann, Grd. I*. 573), from the root ge-fo-, with a development 
similar to that of Lat. carfé : ‘cut off,’ ‘ pluck,’ ‘seize,’ ‘ grasp.’ 
Nearer the root-meaning stand Lith. safétz ‘ hew,’ O. Ch. SI. 
kopati ‘dig,’ kopyto ‘hoof’ (perhaps the ‘striker, kicker’), 
Gk. «xérrw ‘cut, strike, OHG. huof ‘hoof’ (7. 582). The 
same root-form is in a number of words for ‘ bend,’ which is 
probably a development of the meaning ‘seize, grasp, fasten, 
bind,’ just as dcevd has developed from dzzd. With the many 
interlacing meanings it would be simpler to start from the 
original idea, ‘rapid motion,’ since, in all probability, the 
differentiation was made from the first. 

The root gé-wo- ‘cut, beat,’ is in Lith. Aduju ‘beat, fight,’ 
Lat. ci#-dé, OHG. houwan ‘beat, hew.’ A companion root 
gé- zo- is in Lat. cae-dé, MHG. fete ‘ mallet,’ MLG. “ezen ‘ beat, 
pound’ (Holthausen, PRA. XI. 554 f.); O. Ch. SL. cépite 
‘split,’ Goth. Aazfsts ‘quarrel,’ OE. hest ‘power, violence’ 
(from root get-fo-); Goth. skaidan ‘separate,’ Lat. scindé, 
Lith. skédzu ‘separate,’ skédra ‘chip’; ON. skei-na ‘ scratch,’ 
Lat. dé-sci-scd ‘withdraw,’ scio ‘discern, know’ (Persson, 
Wz. 43). Brugmann refers Goth. skatdan to a root skhi-a- 
(Grd. I*. 548). But there is good evidence for a root s-gez-d., 
and it is quite possible that there were two roots which have 
contaminated each other. 

The root geu-fo- occurs further in Goth. Ainfan ‘lament,’ 
which, according to Uhlenbeck, has been compared with 
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Lat. cupid ‘desire,’ Skt. kiupyati ‘to be agitated, boil, be 
angry,’ a comparison which he considers improbable on ac- 
count of the difference of meaning. Let us see whether this 
difference causes any trouble. All will agree that root- 
meanings were not abstract. For geupo- we may assume the 
meaning ‘agitate, drive, beat.’ One may be agitated with 
any passion, as with rage, desire, grief. Examples of a 
similar development are: Gk. owépy@ ‘drive, urge, hasten,’ 
OHG. sfringan ‘to spring,’ Skt. sprayati ‘desire eagerly’ 
(Brugmann, Gra. I*. 549); Goth. fékan ‘ bewail,’ Lat. plangé, 
O. Ch. Sl. plakatt ‘beat the breast, mourn, weep.’ The root 
get-po- (v. supra) has also a similar development, but for the 
most part in one direction. O. Ch. Sl. cépéti ‘split,’ Goth. 
haifsts ‘strife, fight’ (“eigl. zwiespalt,” according to Uhlen- 
beck), ON. Aezpt ‘ hate, revenge,’ OE. A@st ‘ violence,’ O. Fris. 
haest ‘haste,’ MLG. fezst ‘violence.’ Unless we suppose 
that Goth. Aazfsts had a different development from its 
Germ. congeners, the primary meaning was not ‘zwiespalt,’ 
but that which was common to the whole group: ‘drive, 
thrust, cut.’ 

Strange as it may seem, I should refer to the root gé-to- 
‘cut,’ Goth. 4az/s ‘whole, sound.’ How this meaning devel- 
oped is seen from Lat. cae/eds ‘single,’ Skt. Aéva/as ‘exclusive, 
alone, entire.’ The simple process is: ‘cut off’; ‘separated’; 
‘alone’; and hence ‘entire, whole,’ because ‘ one.’ ! 

The roots gé-to- and gé-uo- both occur in the sense ‘observe, 
see’; ‘appear, shine.’ These meanings come from the root- 
idea ‘to be active,’ from which developed ‘to be watchful, to 
watch, observe, see,’ the opposite of which is ‘to appear, 
shine.’ To gé-to- belong Skt. ci-ké-t2 ‘observe,’ Goth. hats 
‘torch,’ Aat-dus ‘manner,’ Skt. 4é-t#- ‘light,’ cz-trd ‘ bright,’ 
OHG. heitar, Goth. het-t6 ‘fever,’ ON. heitr ‘hot,’ Lith. 
kaitra ‘glow of fire,’ Goth. Azw ‘appearance,’ skeinan 
‘shine,’ etc. (Cf. Persson, Wz. 28, and Uhlenbeck, £24. W7d. 
s.v. heitd.) To gé-uo- belong Gk. xoé ‘ perceive, hear,’ Skt. 
kavis ‘wise,’ Lith. havdju ‘heed,’ Lat. caved, Goth. us-skaus 


1 Brugmann’s Die Ausdriicke fiir den Begriff der Totalitét is not within my 
reach, and so I do not know in how far my explanation may agree with his. 
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‘prudent,’ OHG. scouwén ‘see,’ Gk. @vo-cxdos. (Brugmann, 
Gra. I*. 573, 575.) 

We have seen that this root has developed the meaning 
‘rise, raise,’ as in Lith. £é/t7 ‘to raise,’ Lat. co//is, ex-cellé, etc. 
The same meaning occurs also in the element gé@-, g2-, ga-, 
which, with various suffixes, appears in OHG. 4é-r ‘ hair,’ 
ha-ro ‘flax,’ ha-c ‘thorn’; Skt. apala ‘skull,’ Lat. caput, 
capillus, OE. hafola, ON. hefod ‘head.’ These words cannot 
be directly connected with Goth. haubip, ON. haufod, OHG. 
houbit ‘head,’ hitha ‘hood, crest’; for the latter are formed 
on the root gé-wo-. More directly connected with Goth. 
haubip are the following, which I find under Goth. skuft 
‘hair,’ in Uhlenbeck’s £7. Wtd.: MHG. schopf ‘tuft of hair,’ 
ON. skauf, OHG. scoub, OE. scéaf ‘ sheaf,’ ON. skifr ‘tassel,’ 
etc., and without s-, OE. zap, OHG. hitfo, houf, Lith. katpas 
‘heap.’ 

The primary meaning in this group is ‘to rise, stick up, be 
on top.’ From this come various secondary meanings, as ‘to 
top, to cap, cover’; ‘to top, pile up, load,’ etc. But first to 
give a few more examples of the original signification. This 
is seen in Goth. Aiuhma ‘crowd,’ hauhs, ON. har, etc., ‘high,’ 
haugr ‘hill,’ Lith. haukara ‘hill,’ ka#kas ‘bump.’ 

The root gé-wo- in the sense ‘to top, to cover’ occurs in 
ON. hiifa, OE. hiife, OHG. hiiba ‘hood, crest’ (v. supra), 
from the root géu-po-; Gk. xeiOw, OE. hydan ‘hide,’ from 
géu-dho-; OHG. hits ‘house,’ ON. hauss ‘ skull,’ Lith. kiduszé, 
Skt. £dsa ‘container,’ to which perhaps Goth. Auzd ‘treasure,’ 
(v. Uhlenbeck, £7. W7d.); Gk. «d-ros, oxi-ros ‘hide,’ Lat. 
scii-tum, cu-tis, OE. hyd ‘hide, skin.’ (For these and others 
cf. Persson, Wz. 44 f.) 

Here too belongs OHG. of ‘ court,’ primarily ‘an enclosed 
space,’ with the same development and range of meaning as 
Germ. *garda-, Goth. gards. In part, at least, similar is Goth. 
hugs ‘estate’ <*gu-gés-. The two words, in fact, may be 
more closely related. We may derive OHG. kof from *gig*o- 
and Goth. dugs from *guqg‘és-, -ds-, with the loss of the labiali- 
zation before -os. However, I should prefer to connect them 
only in root. 
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To the same root may be referred Lith. kuvetis ‘to be 
ashamed’ (perhaps ‘to cover oneself,’ as in Goth. skaman 
stk), Lett. Aauns ‘ shame, disgrace,’ Gk. cavyds: caxds (Schulze, 
KZ. 29, 270), Goth. Aauns ‘humble, base.’ (Cf. Uhlenbeck, 
Et. Wtb. s.v. hauns.) These words may, however, come from 
the meaning ‘heap up, load down,’ hence ‘to bend, debase’ ; 
‘be loaded or weighed down,’ as in ON. Aika ‘to cower,’ 
MHG. kitchen; QHG. hovar, Lith. kupré ‘hunch, hump’ 
(Kluge). 

The root s-geu-bho- ‘shove, push’ is but slightly removed 
from the original idea. This root is contained in Goth. af 
sktuban ‘shove off, repulse,’ OE. scifan, etc., with which have 
been connected Lith. shudis ‘rapid,’ skudti ‘to hasten.’ This 
is closely connected with the root s-gé-uo- ‘ beat, cut, shave,’ to 
which belongs MHG. fode/, hovel ‘plane.’ (Cf. above, and 
also, for many other examples, Persson, W’s. 133 f.) 

A root ge-no- ‘cut, split’ may be given as the base of Goth. 
hansa, OHG. hansa, OE. héds ‘troop.’ Other examples of 
the same root will be found in Persson, Wz. 76. This is 
parallel with s-gero- in OHG. skara' and s-ge/o- in OS. 
scola, OE. scealu. (Cf. Kluge, s.v. Schaar, and Persson, 
Wz. 107.°) 

The enlarged root gue-uo- appears in Goth. Anutéd (hnupd) 
‘thorn, sting,’ which is connected with Gk. «vio, xvit@ 
‘scratch,’ «vifa ‘itch’ (<*«vvdia), Lett. Anat ‘to itch.’ 
The meaning ‘itch’ is the passive of ‘tickle, scratch,’ as 
may be seen from Gk. «vn@@ ‘scratch, tickle,’ pass. ‘itch.’ 
So also in «vaw, xcvifw. Goth. Anufd is further connected 
with OHG. Anzotan ‘fasten,’ ON. Aniéda ‘hammer.’ 

To the root gueu-bo- belong Goth. dis-hniupan ‘to tear or 
break to pieces,’ OE. @-Anéapan ‘to pluck off,’ which, accord- 
ing to Persson, Wz. 178, was referred by L. Meyer, Got. 
Spr. 39, to Gk. xvie. 

To an enlarged root gue-to- belong Goth. Anatws ‘humble,’ 
Aneiwan ‘to sink,’ etc. This root, with another suffix, is also 
in Gk. «vifw ‘scratch,’ ON. Anita ‘strike, wound’ (Persson, 


1To the same root ger- ‘cut, fight’ belong O. Ch. Sl. 4ara ‘strife,’ Lith. 
hkdras ‘ war,’ karias ‘army,’ Goth. Aarjis, but through a different development. 
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Wz. 115). The primary meaning of Germ. *naigzwa-, pre- 
Germ. *gnot-g"ho- or *qnot-g%6- was probably ‘stricken.’ If 
the former was the root, we may compare Lat. cdnived ( Brug- 
man, Grd. I*. 600), or in any case we may compare the com- 
mon element. 

For all this group of words we may assume the basal root 
eq-, (¢)go-.. It is even possible that the root seg- ‘to cut’ con- 
tains the same element, and that the first part is the root ¢s- 
‘to throw.’ For this root I refer to number 3 of this Journal. 
If IE. roots grew in the manner I have tried to set forth, 
then we could suppose the following development: e¢s-; se- 
go-; (s)ge-ro-, (s)ge-lo-, etc. ; (s)ger-to-, etc. This may be true 
in some cases, but in most roots of the form sge-ro-; ge-ro-, 
I believe the latter to be the original form, and that the 
prefixed s- is due to some other root of similar meaning. 

13. Goth. fauts ‘ boastful,’ which Uhlenbeck declares unex- 
plained, is doubtfully connected by Balg with *fiutan, OE. 
filéotan ‘flow.’ The development in meaning is quite possi- 
ble, as may be seen from other words of similar meaning. 
Gk. Av ‘to flow and to babble’; AdAvw ‘to bubble, pour 
forth’ and ‘to be haughty’; Eng. dadd/e, used of a brook 
or of a person speaking foolishly; Eng. gush ‘to pour forth’ 
and ‘to speak in a silly manner’; Lith. plaudziu ‘wash’ 
and pludziu ‘chatter’ are parallels. The Lith. words are 
not only parallel, but cognate with /léotan. 

If Goth. flauts is from this root, its primary signification 
was ‘overflowing with words,’ and is closely connected with 
Du. vlot, MG. flott, which has developed somewhat differ- 
ently. 

Another possibility is the connection with Lat. plaudé 
‘strike.’ If this is nearer, then G»th. flauts was originally 
applied to a person inclined to express disapprobation of 
the opinions of others, just as f/4: dé was used to express 
disapproval as well as approval. Eng. flout from O. Du. 
fiuyten ‘to jeer’ (and ‘to play the dute,’ in which significa- 
tion it is perhaps a different word) may belong here, if this 
is a Germ. word. 

For this connection there are also good parallels. From 
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the root me/- ‘to grind, beat’ is formed Gk. AAdE usually in 
the passive sense ‘ weak, silly,’ but also with the active mean- 
ing, ‘boastful.’ (On this derivation cf. Brugmann, Grd. II. 
955.) To the same root belongs, as I have shown in the 
Jour. of Germ. Philol. 1. 296, the Germ. stem *d/auta-, which 
in the passive sense means, in the several dialects, ‘bare, 
wretched, weak,’ etc., and in the active, ‘proud.’ (Cf. 
Kluge, s.v. d/oss.) Compare also NHG. fochen ‘knock’: 
Du. pogchen ‘boast.’ 

After all, it is only a question of which of these words 
Goth. flauts is more nearly related to, since both are from 
the root fe/-. This root has a wide divergence of meaning, 
but the development is easily followed. It was used pri- 
marily to express rapid motion of any kind. Among the 
nearest meanings we find fe/- ‘to throw, to strike,’ and used 
passively ‘to fly, to flee.’ Directly connected are Lat. pe//6 
‘beat, drive’; fa/-pd ‘to stroke, caress’ (cf., for development 
of meaning, Eng. strike: Ger. stretchen, stretcheln); polid ‘to 
smooth.’ Here also Gk. rdAdq@ ‘to swing,’ raAn ‘wrestling,’ 
morepos ‘battle,’ Skt. prt ‘ battle.’ 

Expressing motion passively occur OHG. fa//an ‘fall’ from 
*p/nd, not from *ph/né as generally given. For meaning com- 
pare Skt. pat ‘fly’ : Gk. rérro ‘fall’; and Badd@ ‘throw’: ‘fall.’ 

To the same root have been referred Goth. ws-f/ma ‘terri- 
fied’; ON. falma ‘grope,’ felmr ‘frightened’ (cf. Uhlenbeck, 
Et. Wt. s.v. usfilma), and here belong also OHG. fuolen 
‘feel,’ folma ‘hand.’ The idea of ‘fear’ arises in these 
words from that of ‘fleeing’ or ‘quick motion,’ as do most 
words for fearing. OHG. fuolen shows the same develop- 
ment as Lat. palpé. 

The root fel- in its weak form f/, enlarged by various 
suffixes, gives many words meaning ‘to throw’ or ‘to strike’ 
or (passive) ‘to fly, flee.” From this root may come all 
words beginning with IE. f/- or their equivalent which have 
the above meanings or those which are derivable therefrom. 
As examples may be given Lat. plangé, plaudé, ploré ; OHG. 
fltogan, flagarin; Goth. fldkan ‘bemoan’; O. Sw. flenga 
‘strike’; ME. flengen ‘rush, throw’; OHG. fiistran ‘caress’ ; 
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fitozan ‘flow,’ OLG. fliotan ‘run away,’ and many others 
beginning in Germ. with /.. 

The last example given belongs directly to the root pe/- 
‘to flow,’ and is generally held to be distinct from the root 
of Lat. fe//é6. But when we consider that, as a rule, roots 
that have given words expressing rapid motion, have given 
others for ‘flow’ or ‘water,’ we need not hesitate to connect 
these two roots. 

As examples of such development in meaning the follow- 
ing may be given. From the root ser- comes Skt. sésarti 
‘run swiftly, glide, flow,’ and caus. ‘set in motion’; Gk. 
opuyn ‘onset.’ From sr-eu-, an enlargement of ser-, come 
several words for ‘stream’ and ‘flow.’ From root g#e/-, Skt. 
cadrati ‘move, wander,’ used of men, beasts, waters, heavenly 
bodies. From g#e/-, Gk. BadX@ ‘throw,’ Skt. za/a ‘ water.’ 
From we/- ‘to turn, OHG. wella ‘wave,’ Goth. wilizjan 
‘strike.’ Cf. above, p. 303. 

The root fe/- used in the sense ‘pour, flow,’ as in Lith. 
piltt ‘pour,’ Goth. fi/u, ‘much,’ fud/s ‘full,’ etc., occurs 
generally in the weak form // with various additions. As, 
Gk. Awe ‘float,’ OE. fléwan ‘flow,’ Lith. p/duti ‘rinse,’ Lat. 
pluit ‘rains,’ Skt. plavaté ‘swims,’ prati ‘fills,’ Gk. wAdve 
‘wash’ and also ‘beat,’ OHG. fliozan ‘flow,’ OLG. fliotan 
‘run away, Eng. ‘fo fleet.’ With less reduction, Gk. 7a- 
Adoow ‘besprinkle, befoul.’ And to this root with the 
‘dehnstufe’ may be referred OHG. s-puolen ‘rinse.’ 

Again, from the idea of ‘throwing’ may come that of 
‘throwing around’ or ‘enfolding,’ ‘covering.’ On this de- 
velopment compare Gk. Badd, and the root wer-, which 
have given words meaning ‘to throw’ and ‘to cover.’ Here 
belong Lat. p/icéd ‘fold,’ Gk. wAéka, OHG. vi/ehtan ‘entwine’ ; 
Lat. pellis ‘skin’ (7.e. ‘a covering,’ the regular appellation of 
‘skin,’ the clothing of our ancestors), Goth. fi//, Gk. wé\Xa 
‘hide,’ wémdos ‘garment’; méAtn ‘shield,’ maAun same; 
Goth. fa/pan ‘to fold,’ Gk. -maXros, -rAacws ‘-fold’; Goth. 
jfithan, ‘ cover, bury.’ 

Those who connect Goth. fi/han with Gk. mwéXexus ‘axe’ 
may be right as far as referring the two words to the same 
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root, but the development is entirely different. Goth. fi/han 
undoubtedly comes from the root fe/- in the sense ‘cover,’ 
while Gk. médexus, if a genuine IE. word, comes from the 
root pe/- in the sense ‘strike.’ 

The meaning ‘cover’ in Goth. fi/han is perhaps rather 
from ‘fill, pile upon,’ as Skt. prc, with which Kluge, £¢. 
W7é.°, compares this word, seems to indicate. From this 
starting-point may be derived the other meanings found in 
the Germ. root fe/h-. 

The root per-, which, it is generally admitted, occurs in 
Goth. fazr-, the prefix fazrnezs ‘old,’ fairra ‘far,’ faur ‘ before,’ 
Jra-, fram ‘from,’ framaps ‘strange,’ faran ‘travel,’ farjan 
‘to sail,’ and their numerous cognates, conveyed the meaning 
of ‘advancing, proceeding.’ From this meaning it is possible 
to derive all the others in this group of words. 

With this root may be connected Goth. férja ‘spy,’ OE. 
Jér ‘danger, OHG. fara ‘deceit, ambush,’ a possibility 
which is doubted by Uhlenbeck. (See his, £4. IW7d. s.v. 
Jférja.) With these have have been compared Lat. periculum, 
experior, and Gk. meipa ‘attempt.’ The development here 
is simple. From the idea of ‘advance’ comes ‘ get ahead of, 
overreach, circumvent,’ and that gives us at once ‘deceit, 
ambuscade,’ and hence ‘danger.’ <A similar development is 
seen in Goth. frazsan ‘to tempt,, OHG. frezsén ‘to be in 
danger or fear,’ ON. freista ‘try.’ Whatever the suffixal 
element may be, the root is fev. To the same root with a 
guttural suffix belongs Goth. faurhts ‘fearful.’ This is per- 
haps the same as Goth. fragan ‘to tempt,’ from a stem fré-, 
prek-. 

Another idea that easily arises from the root-meaning of 
per- is found in Goth. frathnan ‘to ask,’ ON. fregna, OHG. 
fragén and fergin, Lat. precor, procus, Skt. pragud- ‘ question,’ 
prechaéti ‘asks,’ OHG. forscén, etc. The meaning ‘ask, beg’ 
comes from the idea of ‘going to’ a person or for a thing. 
Exactly the same development occurs in OE. dscian ‘ask,’ 
OHG. eitskén, Skt. icchati ‘seeks,’ from the root eZ ‘to go,’ 
and similarly in Lat. amditid. 

Closely connected in meaning, but with a different suffix 
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is MHG. vrien ‘to woo a bride.’ Compare Lat. procus 
‘wooer,’ and the similar development in Goth. Wairban ‘to 
wander’ : OHG. werban ‘to woo.’ This brings us to Goth. 
frijon ‘love,’ Skt. prindmi ‘please,’ where we may again 
compare Lat. amdzt1é ‘a striving to please,’ the very element 
of ‘wooing’ and ‘loving.’ Once we admit /frijén, we have 
also Goth. frezs ‘ free,’ fretdjin ‘to spare,’ ga-fripon ‘to recon- 
cile,’ and their cognates and derivatives. 

A slightly different development is seen in ON. /frekr 
‘greedy, bold,’ OE. frec, OHG. freh, Goth. -friks. The 
meaning may have come directly from the idea of ‘ forward- 
ness,’ or from ‘asking, demanding,’ as in Lat. procax ‘ impu- 
dent.’ The stem of this word differs but little from that 
of frathnan, *prego-:*preko-. They sustain the same rela- 
tion to each other as Goth. fazkns and ga-tethan, from the 
so-called byforms detk- : dei é-. 

That OHG. /frise ‘new, young, active, bold,’ OE. fersc 
‘fresh,’ ON. ferskr belong here, there can be no doubt. 
Kluge, +. Wtd.4, inclines toward the connection with OHG. 
Sruo ‘early,’ but regards a connection with Lat. préscus as 
impossible on account of the meaning. Now I take it that 
no one would separate OHG. fruo from the root fer-, and 
Lat. priscus certainly cannot be. Moreover, the meaning 
of fruo ‘early’ is a connecting link between frzs¢e and priscus. 
To be ‘forward’ or ‘advanced’ may signify either to be 
‘early, new,’ or to be ‘early’ in the sense of ‘long ago,’ ‘ old.’ 
This is the development in Goth. fazrneis ‘old.’ As far as 
the meaning is concerned, therefore, there is no difficulty 
whatever. It is a question, however, whether the pre-Germ. 
form was *frisk or presk-. If it was an original o-stem, we 
may safely assume */risko- for the stem. 

Another word easily brought under this root is OHG. /ré 
‘glad,’ ON. frar ‘quick.’ This is but a trifle removed in 
signification from OHG. frisc, which Kluge defines as ‘neu, 
jung, munter, riistig, keck.’ 

As ‘old’ often comes to mean ‘wise,’ we may place here 
OE. fréd ‘wise, experienced, old,’ Goth. frd/s ‘ wise,’ OHG. 
JSruot, and others of this group. 
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With a development in meaning similar to ON. fraér and 
OHG. /frise occurs Lat. pernix ‘quick, nimble.’ This has 
been connected with Lat. perna ‘ham,’ Goth. fairzna ‘heel,’ 
OS. fersna, etc. As Goth. faran ‘to go’ has already been 
referred to this root, we may cite as a parallel Goth. gaggan 
‘to go’: Skt. sdugha ‘lower leg.’ 

It is not impossible that OHG. ferah ‘life,’ Goth. fairvus 
‘world,’ perhaps originally ‘that which advances,’ may be- 
long to this root. This would first give ‘life, living,’ and 
then ‘world,’ with the same development as in OHG. weralt 
and in Lat. saccu/um with their double meaning. 

Other words obviously related need not be mentioned. I 
think I have shown that in signification there is no difficulty 
in referring the words here given to the root fev-. — 

Goth. gafaurs ‘sober, well-behaved,’ which I should write 
ga-fdurs, may be compared with Gk. madpos ‘small, few.’ 
This further connects it with Goth. fawaz ‘few,’ Lat. paucus, 
paullus, and Gk. trav ‘ cause to cease, restrain.’ 

Goth. gafaurs, therefore, means ‘restrained’ or ‘restrain- 
ing one’s self,’ and w#-faurs ‘unrestrained in speech.’ It is 
nearer the meaning of mwavw than are the words usually 
connected with it. The same development in meaning is 
seen in Goth. gahdbains ‘continence’ from gahadan ‘restrain.’ 

When our IE. ancestors restrained a man we may be sure 
they used violent means. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find that Gk. wav meant in Homer ‘to kill.’ This is usually 
explained as ‘putting an end to.’ But we cannot easily go 
from the meaning ‘stop, restrain’ to ‘few, small, short.’ It 
is easy, however, to derive all these significations from the 
idea ‘cut down.’ To cut a man down was the most natural 
and effectual way of restraining him. ‘Cut down,’ when 
applied to numbers, means ‘few,’ applied to quantity is 
‘small,’ when used figuratively may mean ‘insignificant, 
wretched,’ as in Lat. pauper, another word connected with 
this group. 

Having the meaning ‘cut down,’ we may bring in Lat. 
pav-to ‘beat,’ Lith. prdu-ju ‘cut, mow, slaughter.’ (Cf. Brug- 
mann, Grd. II. 1074.) This brings us to a root péu-, pé-uo-, 
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from a simpler root pé-. From this, with the suffix -go-, is 
formed the root fé-to-, pét-, to which belong Goth. fiyan ‘to 
hate,’ fazan ‘to blame,’ Skt. piyatz ‘to abuse, revile.’ 

There can be no objection to this etymology on account 
of the meaning. From the idea ‘beat, strike’ frequently 
‘develops the meaning ‘abuse, revile.’ E.g. Gk. mAnyvume 
‘strike’: OHG. fluohhin ‘to curse’; Lat. feridé, ON. berja 
‘strike’: Lith. darzz ‘scold’; OHG. scaltan ‘shove’: sceltan 
‘scold.’ Notice, also, this double meaning in Eng. cut, fling, 
thrust, etc. — one literal, the other figurative. 

This root féi- was enlarged to petk- and petg-. Examples 
may be found in the etymological dictionaries under Goth. 
faith ‘deceit,’ as ON. fetkn ‘destruction,’ Lith. petkti ‘to 
curse,’ pykti ‘to get angry,’ etc. (Cf. Persson, Wz. 12.) 

As we have already seen, roots expressing motion give 
words for ‘run, flow’ as well as ‘throw, strike.’ Here then 
we may add the root féf- ‘swell, flow,’ in Skt. pi-van-, Gk. 
mi-wv ‘fat,’ Skt. pay-as ‘sap.’ This enlarged to fi-d- is also 
in Gk. 7ié-a€ ‘spring,’ widv@ ‘ cause to gush forth,’ ON. fei¢r, 
OHG. fetszet, OE. feted ‘fat.’ (See Kluge, £4. W7d. s.v. 
feist.) 

This further explains Goth. fitan ‘to bear’ (a child), which 
Feist compares with O. Ir. zdu ‘travail, PBB. 15, 547. I 
am ready to admit Feist’s etymology, and should connect 
both words with the root pid- in Gk. widaé and OE. féted. 
This root means, as we have seen, ‘to swell.’ In wiéa€ it is 
the swelling up or gushing forth of water; in: feted, the 
swelling or becoming big with flesh; and in fitan, the swell- 
ing up or becoming big with child. O. Ir. zdu has the mean- 
ing ‘travail’ from association. The development seen in 
Goth. fitan is one that takes place with several roots with 
similar meaning. Compare Skt. v?-¢vayat ‘swelling,’ Gk. 
xdpa ‘wave’: ‘fetus,’ cvéw ‘to be pregnant’; Goth. aukan 
‘grow’: OS. dkan ‘pregnant’; Goth. a/an ‘grow’: ON. ala 
‘bring forth, beget.’ 

The root fé-z-, d-2-, as well as the simpler form é-, occurs 
in a number of IE. words for ‘drink,’ as Gk. wfvw ‘drink,’ 
Skt. paydyati ‘give to drink’; Gk. wwvw ‘drink,’ Lat. pdtus, 
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etc. The meaning here comes also from the idea of ‘ swell- 
ing, filling.’ 

The similarly formed roots 0-¢- and pa- ‘to feed, pasture, 
keep,’ may also have had the same development; but I am 
inclined to think that the meaning ‘keep, protect’ has come 
from that of ‘drive.’ The development is: ‘drive’; ‘herd’; 
‘pasture’; ‘keep,’ as in Goth. Aa/dan ‘pasture, keep, hold,’ 
from the root ge/- ‘to drive.’ (v. supra.) 

Now, in referring the roots pé-, pd- ; pé-t-, po-t-; pét-d, in all 
of which the root-meaning ‘swell’ prevails, back to a basal 
root 2p-, op-, | agree with Persson, Wz. 232 f., who sees this 
primitive root in Skt. a- ‘water,’ Gk. ods ‘sap, fulness,’ 
Lat. opimus ‘ fat, fruitful.’ 

But not only are these an outgrowth of the root é&-, but I 
believe all other roots beginning with IE. (¢)p-, and having 
the root-idea ‘shoot forth, gush out, fill; cause to shoot forth, 
throw, strike,’ are likewise its offshoots. 

The morphological development is as follows: ép-, pé-lo- 
(pel-), pé-ro-, pé-to-, pée-uo-, etc. These are the bases of other 
roots. Thus: fe-lo-, ple-yuo-, pleyu-do-; or ple-to-, plet-do-; or 
ple, plé-do-; or similarly with any other suffixes, as explained 
in I. 307 of this Journal. 


In the roots discussed in this article I have given only a 
few of the numberless examples that might be quoted, and 
have merely hinted at the wide range of development. In 
this development one fact must have struck every one: that 
sO many roots express motion. From the idea of motion 
may develop that of color (cf. the root me/- in I. 295 ff. of the 
Journal, and the root er-, above), form, size, mental passion, 
condition, etc. As we have assumed a small number of IE. 
roots, so we may assume a small number of root-ideas, from 
which all others have grown. Theoretically, all agree to this 
thesis, but in practice they disbelieve it. When we see a 
word used in so many different ways in a single dialect, what 
diversity of development may we not expect of an IE. root 
whose offshoots have spread to every clime, and have bour- 
geoned for untold ages! Surprise should arise when cognate 
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words are alike in meaning, not when they are different. 
If the etymologist finds the same stem in four languages 
with the meanings (1) ‘warbling, trilling’; (2) ‘part of a 
forest where wood is cut’; (3) ‘fold’ (of a door), ‘shutter’ 
(of a window); (4) ‘stamp, cut, character’: he might perhaps 
connect (2) and (4), but further he would hardly go. And 
yet all these definitions, and many more, may be found under 
the one Mod. Ger. word sch’ag. Hence the presumption 
should be that phonetically identical roots are one in origin. 
They may have become assimilated to each other; phonetic 
confusion may have ensued; analogy may have destroyed all 
semblance to the original form; but such cases aside, the 
thesis here laid down should be the working principle for the 
etymologist. 

But two or more stems may phonetically correspond and 
still not be directly connected. The etymologist who should 
posit a common form from which had developed Eng. God- 
head and Ger. Gottheit, would be making an unwarrantable 
assumption. That is, words which are alike may have grown 
up independently from the same elements. Lat. fundd and 
Goth. giutan, Lat. claudé and OHG. sliozan do not neces- 
sarily go back to common forms. The probability is rather 
that, in both cases, the suffix -do- was added to the common 
root long after all connection between Latin and German 
had ceased. And this is supposable in a great number of 
instances. 

What common ground can we then claim for the parent 
speech? All the common elements that go to make up the 
IE. languages. And all these elements, I believe, have been 
preserved. Some of these went to form the bases of what 
we call roots; others, to form suffixes. As the number of 
these elements was small, and the use to which they were 
put was great, there was but little chance for one to get lost. 
This or that IE. word may have fallen into disuse, but roots 
never. In the ‘ursprache,’ then, was a certain number of 
elements, or roots, more or less combined into words. Each 
tribe took with it this common stock, and combined and re- 
combined the roots as it had been accustomed to do or as it 
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had need. And as these roots did not have narrowly defined 
limits, but loosely expressed a certain idea, there resulted 
many overlappings of meaning. This brought it about that 
one set of meanings would develop from a given root in one 
dialect, and another in another. No one dialect had all the 
possible developments of each root. Here the word was 
used in its literal sense, there only figuratively, as in Gk. 
mrnyvuse ‘strike’: Goth. flékan ‘bewail’; Skt. ¢vdyati 
‘swells’: Lat. gueéd ‘am able,’ etc. Then let us look for the 
root, and try to find out its original force, and the many 
secondary meanings will explain themselves. 


Cornett CoLvece, Francis A. Woop. 


Mr. Vernon, Iowa. 
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GERMANIC .£]™48-=OLD ENGLISH O AND 4; AND 
VOWEL-SHORTENING IN PRIMITIVE OLD 
ENGLISH. 


HERE are a few well-known exceptions to Holtzmann’s 
law that Ge. @ before a nasal becomes é in Old Eng- 
lish. Cf. Sievers, Gr. § 68, A. 1; PBB. VIII. 89; Cosijn, 
Gr. p. 83. They are: 
1. namon, naming, beneman, geneme, etc., by the side of the normal 
nomon. 
2. sam-, rarely som-, semra. 


To these I would add, 
3. *span- by the side of *sfon- and spon. 


Sievers explains ndmon etc. as ‘neubildungen nach art von 
formen wie sa@won.’ But n@man etc. he thinks possibly due 
to original az-forms related to the others by gradation. The 
fact that za@mon later gained on ndmon is, however, no proof 
that the form damon originated later than ndmon; nor need 
we assume that the analogy of sdwon (if it were necessary to 
resort to that) could assert itself only at a late date. It is 
fully as justifiable to suppose that damon is a continuation 
of the original form, or a very early revival of it. In fact, 
this assumption is even more likely and explains all difficulties 
without resort to a supposed gradation. 

There is no question that at a prehistoric day the forms 
were, so far as the stressed vowels are concerned, mdm ndmon. 
Normally xdmon would become nédmon (Sievers, § 68), but, 
under the influence of the 4! of the singular, the a-quality of 

1It may honestly be doubted whether a short vowel could, by analogy, so 
affect the pronunciation of an associated form that there should result (be 


produced or be maintained against a natural tendency to change) a vowel of 
similar quality but long. I do not know of cases identical with those cited 
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the plural vowel was in part retained, or reestablished, and we 
consequently find the plural as wdmon and némon' from the 
earliest days, the form wd@mon ultimately prevailing.? Thus 


. namon ae 
mam :\ _ ee Oo 
nomon Jau 


The a-form was evidently the predominant one also in the 
derivative verb *x@mjan néman and in the adjective *xam/a- 
geneme etc. (Sievers, § 90), in all of which the idea of 
‘taking’ maintained itself and so kept the words under the 
influence of the primitive. 

The explanation of the two remaining words introduces 
another factor. The primitive *sdm appears in Old English 
only in composition, and is in every case followed by a con- 
sonant. In this position the @ generally became short, as 
was pointed out by Kluge in Paul’s Grundriss, 1. 868, but is 
not yet recognized by Sweet in his dictionary. We therefore 
find 0, which we should expect as the regular representative 


above, but there are very similar ones. In the Midland, the stressed form of 
ME. ‘so’ was sé and rimed with a, and we should expect the é in both to 
become # in Mn. E. But, as I have shown in the /GP. I. 24, under the influence 
of the unstressed ME. form sd, we still have @ in the stressed form. The stressed 
form of ME, ‘ you’ was j#, and this regularly became in Mn. E. jay, a pronuncia- 
tion still allowed as late as 1685; but, under the influence of the unstressed 7#, 
the stressed form j# was maintained all along by the side of the normal jax 
(/GP. I. 24), which it ultimately displaced. In these cases, as well as in those 
to be dealt with above, the quality of the resulting long vowel is due to the 
quality of the related short vowel; the maintenance of the quantity of the long 
vowel is due to its being in a stressed open syllable, where, from the earliest 
times, there was no tendency to shorten, but, if anything, a tendency to lengthen. 

1 That in some parts (for example, in Kentish) analogy worked the other way, 
and the singular yielded to the plural (that is, that xam ndmon resulted in ném 
ndmon), of course, in no way invalidates the position taken above. There is, 
however, no evidence whatever that this happened in West Saxon, and it is very 
unlikely that it did, for the reason that d is extremely rare in West Saxon even in 
the plural. Sievers (§ 390 and A.) gives as the normal early WS. forms: niman nim 
ndmon numen, and adds ‘ Fiir ndm ndmon tritt bes. spitws. auch nam ndmon 
auf,’ which Cook translates: ‘Instead of ndm ndémon, LWS. also has nam 
nadmon,’ entirely dropping Sievers’ ‘besonders.’ A reference to Cosijn will show 
that mdmon is the usual form even in early West Saxon (Orosius having 18 
namon to but 3 ndmon, and the Chronicle 20 mdmon to no némon). The early 
WS. forms are, therefore, as given by Sweet: miman nom namon (némon) 


numen. 
2 That 6 prevailed in c(w)dmon and gecwéme is probably due to the m, and so 


Sweet’s old statement to that effect (Reader 4, p. Ixxi, ft.) holds good after all. 
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of a, probably not more than once (Orosius, 246, 31), but 
any number of cases of a, cf. the dictionary citations for 
sam-berned, -boren, -bryce, -cwic, -grene, -hal, -lered, -milt, 
-soden, -swaeled, -wis, -wyrcan. This sam- should therefore 
be written sém- not sém-. Indeed we have no proof what- 
ever that even the form som- represents sém-, it may as well 
stand for sem-, just as Sweet, Anglia, III. 153, argued that 
the spelling ‘com,’ at a time when ‘o’ no longer spelled g, 
proves that the ‘o’ stood for 4 and not for g; so it may be 
argued that the solitary instance of the spelling ‘som-’ at a 
time when ‘o’ as well as ‘a’ was used to represent the 
sound g, together with the constant spelling ‘sam-’ when ‘o’ 
ceases to spell g (or the sound that ¢ later became), is suffi- 
cient evidence that we have here to deal with g and not with 
6 or @ This short a affected the long a of *sadmira in 
exactly the same way as the @ of ndm affected the 4 of 
namon, *namjan, etc.; that is, it kept it more or less from 
becoming *sémira *sémra, and we find only s@mra, the 
regular development of *sdmira. That is 


sam : samira, semra :: $0: $0 

*span regularly became sfén but in the compound *spdan- 
Zowe it shortened before the two consonants. As was natural, 
this shortening seems not to have taken place everywhere at 
the same time. Where it happened before WG. @ became 
OE. 6, there resulted the OE. form *spannéowe, ME. spdénnéwe, 
Chaucer’s form; where the shortening happened after WG. @ 
had become OE. 6, there resulted the OE. form *spdnnéowe, 
ME. sfdnnéowe. That the form of this word early departed 
from that of the primitive sfdn is due to the fact that the 
meaning of the primitive early underwent a radical change, 
namely, from ‘chip’ to ‘spoon.’ This development could 
not be followed in the derivative, and so all connection with 
the primitive was lost and the first part of the compound was 
felt to be only an intensive. Under these circumstances, the 
& of *spaénnéowe could not maintain an @ in *sfdém against 
the natural tendency of @ before a nasal to become 4, as the 
d@ in the words above did in their related forms; nor could 
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the 6 of the later sfdn prevent the 6 of *spdnnZowe from ulti- 
mately shortening before the two consonants. 

Skeat says: ‘The term is Scandinavian, not English; 
otherwise it would have been sfoon-new, which is the corre- 
sponding English form.’ Skeat was evidently misled by the 
a of spannew, but the o of sponneowe ought to have led him 
back to a recognition of the fact that this form at least could 
not be Scandinavian, and could easily be English; for he 
had already had to deal with goose : goshawk and gosling in 
his dictionary, and surely would not claim that the only truly 
English forms would be goose-hawk and gooseling. More- 
over, if the native English sponneowe was in use so far north 
(King Alisaunder), it would be very strange that the Scandi- 
navian cognate should have displaced it in the South, where 
we find Chaucer using it, not to mention its persistence in 
Mn.E. spick-an(d )-spannew, bran(d )-an(d }-spannew. 

Mn.E. érvamd/e does not represent an early shortening of @ to 
@ The development was in all probability *dram7/>* brémil 
>brémel, the usual OE. form, pl. drém/as (Sievers, § 144), 
and then, with comparatively late shortening before two con- 
sonants, 4rém/as and, with excrescent 4, drémb/as,} which two 
latter forms appear as drem/as and bremblas in those dialects 
that show @ for ¢ before nasals (Sievers, § 89 A. 2). Hence 
Mn.E. bramble ; whereas ME. brembel, bremmel, and brimbel 
go back to the usual OE. forms. 

Unless I am mistaken, all difficulty in the matter of Ger- 
manic @ before nasals in Old English is thus removed. 

As has been said, the above shortening of a vowel before 
two consonants, namely, in sam-cwit, etc., and in span-néowe, 
must have taken place before the change of WG. @ to OE. 6 
before nasals. In an article in Modern Language Notes for 
Nov., 1892 (VII. 197), I have shown that OE. vowels short- 
ened regularly before 4 + cons. (not simply before /7/).? 


1The rare drembrum for bremblum is doubtless a slip and may be purely 
graphic; thus I have said crackled grass for crackled glass, conc’ete for concrete, 
through the grass for through the glass, etc., and have written didio/éhk for didliotek, 
ary trying for are trying, go gout for go out, etc. 

2 To the cases there cited should be added *dzhs/(e), German ‘deichsel,’>dzhs/(e) 
>disi(e) > Bil(de)s and, with assumed singular, di//e thil/, as 1 have shown in 
detail in Modern Language Notes for March, 1894 (1X. p. 72). In an article 
that will appear in the next number of this Journal, I shall present still other cases. 
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This shortening evidently took place before the time of break- 
ing. In as much as short vowels are but rarely marked ~ 
(Napier, London Academy, 1889, No. 909; Kluge, Paul’s 
Grundriss, 1. 868) and the lack of a mark of length is not 
necessarily evidence of shortness, Old-English grammarians 
(Sievers, § 125; Sweet, HES. § 403) have been cautious in 
recognizing shortening of a vowel before two consonants. 
Kluge (Paul’s Grundriss, I, 868) has been readiest to con- 
cede primitive shortenings of this kind; cf. also Morsbach’s 
Mittelenglische Grammatik, § 59 etc. The case is, however, 
not as bad as Sweet would lead us to believe when he speaks 
of ‘the evidence being, of course, purely negative.’ There is 
very positive evidence other than the usual graphic signs of 
quantity. In order to get light on the subject we must 
simply bear in mind that a vowel that acts like a short vowel 
and not like a long vowel, is a short vowel. This may be 
formulated into two principles : 

I. If the long vowel in question regularly underwent a 
certain modification (for example, that of @ to 6 before nasals), 
but in a particular case did not do so before two consonants, 
we have a right to assume that it had become short, and, if 
we find that there is nothing in the form to make this assump- 
tion impossible, we must recognize the shortness. 

II. If the long vowel in question suffers before two con- 
sonants a change that we know to be characteristic of short 
vowels only (for example, breaking), or permits a change (for 
example, the excrescence of a stop between two sonorous 
consonants).that a long vowel would not permit, we cannot 
but recognize that shortening has taken place. 

The first of these two principles I have applied in this 
paper; the second, in the paper referred to. Other illus- 
trations of the second principle are WS. en(d)/ufon and 
brem(b)las with ¢ < a) in place of @ < &@); and the excres- 
cence of a stop as shown in the same words. I trust that 
these are not the only applications that can be made, and that 
the subject of vowel shortening in primitive Old English will 


not remain as uncertain as it has been. 
GEORGE HEMPL. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
ANN ARBOR. 
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THE SOURCES OF TWO SIMILES IN CHAPMAN’S 
THE REVENGE OF BUSSY D’AMBOIS. 


N Chapman’s 7he Revenge of Bussy D’ Ambois, Act II. 
Sc. i., occur the following lines: 


And as the foolish poet that still writ 

All his most self-loved verse in paper royal, 

Of parchment ruled with lead, smoothed with the pumice, 
Bound richly up, and strung with crimson strings ; 

Never so blest as when he writ and read 

The ape-loved issue of his brain, and never 

But joying in himself, admiring ever ; 

Yet in his works behold him, and he showed 

Like to a ditcher, so, etc. 





It does not seem to have been noted that this is from 
Catullus 22: 


Suffenus iste, Vare, quem probe nosti, 

Homo est uenustus et dicax et urbanus, 

Idemque longe plurimos facit versus. 

Puto esse ego illi milia aut decem aut plura 

Perscripta, nec sic, ut fit, in palimpsesto 

Relata: chartae regiae, noui libri, 

Noui umbilici, lora, rubra membrana, 

Derecta plumbo et pumice omnia aequata, 

Haec cum legas tu, bellus ille et urbanus 

1 Suffenus unus caprimulgus aut fossor 

Rursus uidetur: tantum abhorret et mutat. 

Hoc quid putemus esse? Qui modo scurra 

Aut si quid hac re tritius uidebatur, 
: Idem infaceto est infacetior rure 
Simul poemata attigit, neque idem unquam 

Aeque est beatus ac poema cum scribit : 

Tum gaudet in se tamque se ipse miratur, etc. 





Chapman’s original must have put the comma after ruédra, 
instead of after ova; cf. his ‘crimson strings.’ 
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The version by Robinson Ellis is in the metre of the 
original : 
Suffenus, he, dear Varus, whom, methinks, you know, 


Has sense, a ready tongue to talk, a wit urbane, 
And writes a world of verses, on my life no less. 


Ten times a thousand he, believe me, ten or more, 
Keeps fairly written; not on any palimpsest, 
As often, entered, paper extra-fine, sheets new, 
New every roller, red the strings, the parchment-case 
Lead-ruled, with even pumice all alike complete. 


You read them: our choice spirit, our refined rare wit, 
Suffenus, O no ditcher e’er appeared more rude, 
No looby coarser; such a shock, a change is there. 


How then resolve this puzzle? He the birthday-wit, 
For so we thought him — keener yet, if aught is so— 
Becomes a dunce more boorish e’en than hedge-born boor, 
If e’er he faults on verses; yet in heart is then 
Most happy, writing verses, happy past compare, 
So sweet his own self, such a world at home finds he. 


Just before this simile of Chapman’s occurs another: 


A man may well 
Compare them to those foolish great-spleened camels, 
That to their high heads begged of Jove horns higher ; 
Whose most uncomely and ridiculous pride 
When he had satisfied, they could not use, 
But where they went upright before, they stooped, 
And bore their heads much lower for their horns. 


This was apparently suggested by the Asopic Fable 184 
(cf. Halm’s Fabulae Afsopicae Collectae, p. 93); the latter is 
practically identical with Fable 8 of Avianus; Jacobs, Fad/es 
of A:sop \. 260, gives a full list of parallels. However, the 
fable has been modified, either by Chapman himself, or by 
some one from whom he has borrowed; for, in the older 
versions cited, Jove not only declines to grant the request of 
the camels, but deprives them of a portion of their ears. 


ALBERT S. Cook. 
Yate University. 
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MIDDLE ENGLISH -WO-, -WO-. 


AVING had occasion to go over some of the ground 

covered by Professor Hempl’s article in the Journal of 
Germanic Philology, Vol. 1. No. 1, I have observed some 
omissions in the statistics, and also some instances of the use 
of -w¢@-, -wd- in texts not noticed in that paper. Under the 
head of ‘Chaucer’s Usage,’ he finds in 7roz/us and Criseyde 
so riming with dd and ¢6. Two other instances occur in 
T. & C. of so riming with dé: Bk. I. St. 119, Bk. II. St. 4, 
Bk. II. St. 114. In the case of the -we rimes the total 
number of @ rimes should be 42 instead of 41. 

To the rimes of ¢wo with 6 must be added Ascaphi/o, 
Bk. V. St. 46. There is also another rime with m@ and s9, 
which will bring up the number of ¢@ rimes to 39. 

To the five cases of impure rime, final -@:6, must be added 
Ascaphilo : tw: ag, as mentioned above. 

To the five cases of who in rime add who:/uno, Book of 
the Duchesse, 243/4, which is one case of its riming with 6 in 
a southern poem. 

Professor Hemp] notes no occurrence of w@¢ and wé@st in 
T.&C. I find: 

Bk. IV. St. 181, weer: hoot 

Bk. III. St. 10, west: almost 

<< « « 36, west: dost 

“« « & 43, wost: almost: bost 
“ IV. “ 86, wost: ost: most 
“« «© 232, wost: most: ost 


An examination of the Canterbury Tales proves s@, w@ with 
slightly greater positiveness, and with somewhat less in the 
case of fw@. In the case of so there are 4 6 rimes and 125 
(w) and ¢@ rimes; wo gives 2 6 and 57 @ rimes, while ¢wo has 
9 6 rimes to 92 @ rimes. 











' 
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Chaucer’s poems, other than C. 7: and 7. & C,, show a 
far larger proportion of 6 rimes; thus, riming with so are: 


do 7, to 2, Pharao 1, Julo 1, Cupido 1, Guido1= 013 

also 1, tw? 8, we 14 = (w)@ 28 

fh 6, /re 2, £06, m5 = @ 19 
where so rimes more often with dé than with any undoubted ¢. 

In Hempl’s discussion of how far Chaucer’s usage repre- 

sents ME. usage generally, Gower is classed with the south- 
ern poets, who use /wé, wie, and sg, but the proof in the 
case of so is less positive than that from Chaucer's usage. 
For the rimes with so Gower has: 


d0 34, 10 5, Leo 2, Cicero 1, Juno 2, Balbao 1, 


Appollo 1, Scorpio 1, Strangulio, 2 = 0 49 
als} 39, twQ 55, We 19 = © (w)e 113 
J? 6, 80 39, me 19, th 98, ne 7, kQ1 = @ 150 


The 6 rimes, with the exception of foreign words, are 
limited to the words dé and “# in ME.—of comparatively 
infrequent occurrence in rimes final— while of undoubted ¢ 
rimes final there are 9 riming words, including such words 
as g@, thé, and mo. 

The Midland -w<- belt, including those texts that have ¢wé, 
wd, sd, does not include wo, which seems regularly w@ in the 
texts I have examined. 

Robert of Gloucester, who has sé, twéd—TI do not find whé 
—has for rimes with wo, in 6000 lines, g@ 1, m9, thd 15, 
J? 1 =@ 27 and no case of rimes with 4. 

Robert Manning, with sé, has for rimes with wo, dé 1= 
61, and fo 3, 70 9, 5/06 9, 20 17, md 4, thd 1 = @ 43. 

I do not find w/o in rime, and ¢wo has sé 2, but also g@ 1, 
the 1 = @2. 

Lydgate, with sd, twd, has dé 3, 0 4, s6 6, tw6 2=6 15; 
Set, fro 11, £0 9, me 1 = @ 22, for the rimes with wo. 

I find no case of Occleve with ¢wé, but wh, sg — riming wo 
with 0. 

Genesis and Exodus, sé, ¢wéd, has for rimes with wo: twd 1 
= 6 I, and /7@ 3, m0 3, wa 1, the 2, 646 1 = 10. 
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Gower shows but 2 cases of rimes with 6, to 47 with @; 
while Chaucer’s complete works show 8 cases of 6 rimes to 
139 of ¢. 

The case of wé@f is similar, as of 50 times in which it is 
noted as occurring in rime, there are but two instances of its 
riming with 6. 

To the comparative frequency of the occurrence of 6 and 
@ rimes in the case of so and /we, additional statistics are 
given in the case of Sir Ferumbras, Sowdan of Babylon, 
Sege of Melayne, Guy of Warwick (Auch. Ms.), Duke Row- 
land and Sir Otuel, Rouland and Vernagu, Sir Beves of 
Hamtoun, Legend of St. Gregory, XI. Pains of Hell, and the 
York Plays. 


For rimes with so— 


Sir Ferumbras has: do 5, 0 1 =06; twe 4, wd 4=we 8; gO 4, 
mo 3,nmgQ1=08. 

Sowdan of Babylon; dot =013; twQ 2,w? 3=>w 
the 4, Soo 1 = Q 9- 

Sege of Melayne: t01= 01; wQ4=6O 4; £0 2,/70 1, Jo 1, AO 1, 
slo 1, mo 1 = @ 7. 

Guy of Warwick: do 8, t09=017; tw 7, we 2,al6 1=(w)e 10; 
To 1, frd 1, 80 13, md 1, tho 17, shh 2 = 6 35. 

Duke Rowland and Sir Otuel: tw 1, we 1 
thro :. the 1=@ 7. 


Rouland and Vernagu: t02=62; s91,wR 1=(w)02; £0 2,f/01, 


D1 


53/70 1, me 3, 


me 2, the 3 = 8. 
Sir Beves of Hamtoun: do 4, t04=08; wQ2=wh2; fo 1, fre, 


£05, m9 1, AQ 2=—¢@ 10. 
Legend of St. Gregory: do 1=0 1; MRPI=— WHI; 1,fVI= 
0 2. 


t 
Romance of Otuel: dd 2=0 2; go 2, m1, thh3= 9 6. 
York Plays: do 4, fo 6, inferno 1, abiero 1, fuero1 = 0 12; S60 2 
- 4 , - , J 3 “ ’ 
tw) 9, wd 10 = (w)d 21; /O 3, /rd 10, gd 22, m0 12,1, sh 2= 
Q 50. 
XJ. Pains of Hell (Vernon Ms.) Bestiary, Long Life, and Orison of 


Our Lady give s9@. 


~ 


The rimes with ¢wo remain to be considered, as who does 
not occur in rime in these texts. Riming with swe — 
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Sir Ferumbras : d02=02; s§4= (w)04; A011 =9G1. 

Sowdan of Babylon: sQ 2, we 1 = (w)0 3; eI = GTI. 

Sege of Melayne: 01 =01; w}2= WwW 2; £0 3,/70 1, ME1=95. 

Guy of Warwick: do 1, t0 1=0 2; 80 7, we 3=we 10; fro 1, 
£0 11, mo 2, th 11 = Q 25. 

Duke Rowland and Sir Otuel: t0 2=06 2; 501, wR 1 = (w)@ 2; 
Jre 2, ge 3, tro 2, sh 1=$6 8. 

York Plays: dd 1, t82=0 3; 30 9, we 3= (w)0 12; J70 4, £0 8, 
mo 6, 40 1, slQ 1 = @ 20. 

Romance of Otuel: do 1 and thé 2. 

Legend of St. Gregory: dd 1, t0 1=0 2; so 1=(w)e 1; get, 
Re 1, Jre = ¢@ 3: 


It does not occur in rime in Rowland and Vernagu, but 
once in Beves of Hamtoun with g@, and but once also in the 
Bestiary, riming with s9. 

Henry D. BLACKWELL. 


Yace UNiversity. 
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SCHILLER’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION! 


CHILLER was not an adherent, not even a friend of 
the Revolution of 1789. From the storming of the 
Bastille till the crowning of Napoleon I he never once ex- 
pressed himself as being in accord with that great social up- 
heaval. When in Lauchstadt he was celebrating his betrothal 
with Charlotte von Lengefeld, he received the first news of 
what had occurred at Paris on the 14th of July. Karoline 
von Wolzogen, in speaking about this, says :* ‘ Wir erinnerten 
uns oft in spaterer Zeit, wie diese Zertriimmerung eines 
Monumentes finsterer Despotie unserem jugendlichen Sinne 
als ein Vorbote des Sieges der Freiheit tiber die Tyrannei 
erschien, und wie es uns erfreute, dasz sie in das Beginnen 
schoner Herzensverhialtnisse fiel.’ Schiller, however, thought 
otherwise; for he ‘ betrachtete diese Vorfalle mit ernstem und 
ahnungsvollem Blicke.’* Yet he hesitated to express his 
opinion definitely. His friend Korner asks in passing ‘was 
sagst du zu den neuen Vorfallen in Frankreich?’ (Oct. 24, 
1789), but receives no reply until the following year. Then 
he hears the surprising news that the political world is begin- 
ning to interest Schiller.* And in the same letter the poet 
writes: ‘Ich zittere vor dem Kriege; denn wir werden ihn 
an allen Enden Deutchlands fiihlen.’ 
Gradually his interest in the war became more intense. 


1 Schillers Briefwechsel mit Korner, Karl Goedeke (Leipzig, 1878); Brief- 
wechsel zw. Sch. und Goethe, R. Boxberger (Stuttgart); Schi//ers Briefe, F. Jonas; 
Sch. und seine Zeit, Johannes Scherr (Leipzig, 1859); Schillers Leben und Werke, 
Emil Palleske (Stuttgart, 1886); Schs. Leben, Karoline v. Wolzogen (Stuttgart, 
I. G. Cotta); Geschiftsbriefe Schs., K. Goedeke (Leipzig, 1875); Schiller dem 
deutschen Volke dargestellt, Dr. I. Wychgram (Bielefeld und Leipzig, 1895); 
Briefe v. Schiller an Herzog v. Augustenburg, A. L. 1. Michelsen (Berlin, 1876). 
2 Schiller’s Leben, p.170. * Page 185. * Briefwechsel zw. Schiller und Korner, 
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Its effects were beginning to be felt outside of France. 
Towards the close of the year 1792 the French army ad- 
vanced upon Mainz, and the fate of this city was to deter- 
mine the future career of his friend Dalberg. Upon the 
success or failure of the latter depended Schiller’s immediate 
plans. No glorious future loomed up before him; in fact, 
so dismal were his prospects, that he gave expression to this 
thought :® ‘Wenn die Franzosen mich um meine Hoffnungen 
bringen, so kann es mir einfallen mir bei den Franzosen 
selbst bessere zu schaffen.’ Strange as it may seem, there 
was actually a plan on foot, according to which Schiller, 
in the company of Wilhelm von Humboldt, was to journey 
to Paris. Already he had become known in France because 
of a (wretched) translation of Die Rauber. Furthermore, 
the leading French Revolutionists considered him a ‘ Freiheits- 
dichter,’ one in perfect accord with their ideas. No wonder, 
then, that he was made a czfoyen of the French Republic.’ 
The reading of the notice in the A/oniteur that MW. Gille, 
together with a half a dozen foreigners of repute, had been 
granted the right of citizenship, may have been an additional 
inducement for Schiller to pay Paris the intended visit. 
What if he had carried out his plan?— But before he had 
time to make up his mind as to his contemplated journey, 
the affairs beyond the Rhine had rapidly assumed a differ- 
ent aspect. 

Schiller’s interest in the developments of the French 
Revolution reached its height when, in the beginning of the 
year 1793, he began to write his defence of Louis XVI. 
Though after this date his interest in the political world 
decreased, yet it did not cease altogether. So he writes to 
Korner (July 23, 96): ‘ Die schwabischen Angelegenheiten 
und die politischen iiberhaupt beunruhigen mich doch auch 
sehr; und es mag fallen wie es will, so wird es uns arme 
April 15,1790. © Schiller an Korner, Nov. 26,1792. ° Cf. Briefwechsel zw. 
Schiller und Humboldt, Dec. 7, 1792. 7 According to a law passed by the 
National Assembly, Aug. 26, 1792; Palleske (II, 174) has the 6th of August. 
8 Goedeke, Schs. Geschiftsbriefe, p. 91, thinks that with the appearance of the 


first Letters concerning Education, ‘ schlosz denn auch seine Theilnahme an den 
Zeitbegebenheiten,’ z.¢. in the early part of the year ’93. Cf. also Scherr, p. 418. 
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Archiver manch hartes Opfer kosten.’ And again to Goethe 
two days later: ‘ Die politischen Dinge, denen ich so gerne 
immer auswich, riicken einem doch nachgerade sehr zu Leibe. 
Die Franzosen sind in Stuttgart,’ etc. When his sister, who 
had been called home, owing to the illness of her father, 
could not return, because all communications had been cut 
off, he stated in a letter to her husband, Hofrat Reinwald: 
‘Wir miissen erst die Kriegsereignisse auf der frankischen, 
schwabischen und pfalzischen Grenze abwarten’ (Sept. 19, 
96). All these references are quoted merely to prove that 
nolens volens Schiller took notice of current events. 

In his correspondence we find a considerable number of 
allusions to books which occupied his attention, and which 
treated, directly or incidentally, of France and its history. 
In March, 1783, he writes to Reinwald concerning a history 
of the Bastille’: ‘Ich habe den ersten Theil der Geschichte 
der Bastille gelesen, und mich an dem lyrischen Schwung der 
darinn herrscht erbaut.’ The next reference we note is in a 
letter to Korner, in which he expresses his opinion about 
Benjowski's Reisen,” a book of travels in Southern France. 
About this time he was also reading with pleasure Rezn- 
hardt’s Betrachtungen tiber die fransisische Revolution™ A 
few days later Korner gives him the advice: ‘Wenn Du 
Burke’s Betrachtungen iber die franzdsische Revolution be- 
kommen kannst, so lasz Dich nicht durch das Geschrei der 
Gallomanen abhalten, sie zu lesen’ (March 13). He was also 
familiar with Mirabeau’s tract Sur /’Education and had a 
very favorable opinion of it, as we see in his remark: ‘ Es 
war mir schon eine grosze Empfehlung fiir den Autor und 
das Buch, dasz er gleichsam noch im Tumult des Gebahrens 
der franzdsischen Konstitution schon darauf bedacht war, 
ihr den Keim der ewigen Dauer durch eine zweckmiaszige 
Einrichtung der Erziehung zu geben.’ So valuable did he 
think Mirabeau’s work that he asks Korner in this same 
letter (Oct. 15, ’92): ‘Wie war’s, wenn Du Dich an die 


® Perhaps a translation of Linguet’s Memoire sur la Bastille (London, 1783). 
10 ¢Unendlich mehr Vergniigen gewahrte mir dieser Benjowski als die so auspo- 
saunten Reisen Thiimmels ins siidliche Frankreich’ (March 5, 1791). 11 Cf, 
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Ubersetzung dieses Buches machtest.’" For some time 
past Schiller had acquainted himself with the proceedings 
of the National Convention by reading the MMoniteur, and 
through this means learned to know the strength and the 
shortcomings of the French.” It was this journal, too, 
which broke to him the news of his French citizenship. 

A year and a half later (June 17, ’94), Korner renders an 
adverse criticism of Fichte’s Bettrage sur Berichtigung der 
Urtheile des Publicums iiber die franzisische Revolution, a 
work known also to Schiller.* His attention was drawn 
about this time to the writings of Friedrich von Gentz,” in 
all probability to the Essay on the French Revolution (1794). 
In 1796 appeared Madame de Staél’s De /’/nfluence des 
Passions, which both Schiller and Goethe read, and of which 
the latter had this to say: ‘Es ist auszerst interessant zu 
sehen, wie eine so héchst passionirte Natur durch das grim- 
mige Lauterfeuer einer solchen Revolution, an der sie so viel 
Antheil nehmen muszte, durchgeht, und ich méchte sagen, 
nur das Geistreichmenschliche an ihr ibrig bleibt.’ But 
even after this year (1796) Schiller’s interest in France and 
the French Revolution did not cease altogether. He read 
F. I. C. Meyer’s Briefe aus der Hauptstadt und dem Innern 
Frankreichs (1802), ‘mit dem grészten Interesse,’ for, as 
Wychgram (p. 506)" goes on to say: ‘seit den Ereignissen 
der Revolution war ihm Paris ein Gegenstand besonderer 
Wiszbegier gewesen.’ And lastly he mentions in a letter to 
Korner (March 5, 1805) Marmontel’s M/emozres ‘die helle 
Blicke iiber die Revolution eréffnen.’ As this notice occurs 
twelve years after the conception of his defence of Louis XVI, 
it goes to show that even after 1793 he was still interested in 
the French Revolution. 

Besides reading about the Revolution, Schiller heard reports 


Schiller’s letter to Wieland, March 4, 1791. 2 In writing to Géschen (Nov. 16, 
1792) he points out Wilhelm von Humboldt’s deen cu einem Versuch die Wirk- 
samkeit eines Staates zu bestimmen as a book necessary for his time. }* Letter 
to Kérner, Nov. 26,1792. ™ According to Kuno Fischer, Schiller als Philosoph, 
p- 295. 1 According to Max Koch, Deutsches Wochenblatt, Feb. 11, 1892. 
16 Cf, Letter to Schiller, Dec. 5,’96. 17 Here the biographer records also Schil- 
Jer’s perusal of Mercier’s 7adleau de Paris (1781-89) and Reétif de la Bretonne’s 
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concerning it from travellers and friends that visited Paris. 
Bode, who returned from the French capital in the summer 
of 1787, ‘hat eine schlechte Idee von Paris zuriickgebracht,’ 
writes Schiller.“ ‘Die Nation habe alle Energie verloren 
und nahere sich mit schnellen Schritten ihrem Verfall.’ This 
view was shared by Wilhelm von Wolzogen, as seen by the 
accounts which he sent home from Paris. Schiller did not 
think that his friend’s opinion had been justly formed. ‘Er 
hat eine Elle mitgebracht, um einen Kolosz zu messen,’ he 
states in a letter to Karoline von Wolzogen. ‘Wer Sinn 
und Lust fiir die grosze Menschenwelt hat, musz sich in 
diesem groszen weiten Element gefallen; wie klein und 
armselig sind unsere biirgerlichen und politischen Verhalt- 
nisse dagegen! Aber freilich musz man Augen haben, die 
an groszen Ubeln, die unvermeidlich miteinflieszen, nicht 
geargert werden,’ he adds significantly. 

A few months after the destruction of the Bastille, Schulz, 
who had just come back from his tour in France, described 
to Schiller the French riots which he had witnessed. This 
traveller, it seems, was not quite trustworthy, for the poet 
comments upon him in this wise: ‘ Er weisz sehr unterhaltende 
Partikularitaten von dem Aufruhr in Paris zu erzahlen; gebe 
der Himmel, dasz alles wahr ist, was er sagt! Ich fiirchte, 
er iibt sich im Vorliigen so lange, bisz er die Sachen selbst 
glaubt, und dann laszt er sie drucken.’” He thought differ- 
ently of the descriptions which he heard from the lips of the 
poet Salis. ‘[Seine] Erzahlungen [der Greuelszenen] und 
Wilhelm’s Brief schlugen unsere Freude iiber den Sturm der 
Bastille schrecklich nieder,’ says Karoline von. Wolzogen 
(p. 185), ‘und wir gerieten in Unruhe iiber die Existenz 
unseres Freundes [Wilh. v. Wolzogen] auf jenem Vulkan 
aller empoérten Leidenschaften. Schiller hatte diese Bege- 
benheiten schon bei ihrem ersten Entstehen ernst und 
ahnungsvoll aufgenommen; er hielt die Franzosen fiir kein 
Volk, dem echt republikanische Gesinnungen eigen werden 
konnten.’ 


Les Nuits de Paris. ™ Letter to Korner, Sept. 10, 87. 1 Nov. 27, 1788. 
” An Lotte, Oct. 30, 1789. 
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When two years later, in November, 1792, Mainz engaged 
the attention of everybody, Johannes von Miller passed 
through Jena. Of course Schiller was eager to find out 
the latest news of this city, and was disappointed when he 
heard that it was not impossible that the Rhenish States 
would be lost to Germany. #4 

Thus far we have treated of his personai relations to the 
French Revolution ; we shall consider now his attitude as a 
public man. That /. Gille, publictste allemand, was ad- 
mitted, on the 26th of August, 1792, to the rights of a 
French citizen, we have already mentioned. The reading of 
this notice increased, if anything, his interest in the affairs 
beyond the Rhine. No wonder, then, that he encouraged 
Korner to descant on the Revolution of Cromwell—a subject 
upon which Gésehen desired a treatise. In proposing this 
task to his friend, Schiller remarks: ‘ Es ist sehr interessant, 
gerade in der jetzigen Zeit,” ein gesundes Glaubensbekennt- 
nisz iiber Revolutionen abzulegen, und da es schlechterdings 
zum Vortheil der Revolutionsfeinde ausfallen musz, so k6nnen 
die Wahrheiten, die den Regierungen notwendig darin gesagt — 
werden miissen, keinen gehassigen Eindruck machen.’ KGr- 
ner would not consent to undertake the proffered work, be- 
lieving ‘dasz es ein geistloses Geschaft ist, den Stoff als ein 
warnendes Beispiel zu behandeln. Und wird er mit Begeist- 
erung fiir die Grésze, die er enthalt, bearbeitet, so ist er fiir 
die jetzigen Zeiten bedenklich’ (Nov. 12, ’92). In spite of 
such a plain refusal, Schiller thought ‘dasz er sich hoffentlich 
noch zur Raison bringen liesze,’ and at the same time advised 
Géschen ‘ja noch nichts zu beschlieszen, bis er ihm wieder 
schreibe,’** so great was his predilection for the subject. 
This is also manifested in his ¢omment upon Wilhelm von 
Humboldt’s book,” the title of which we have quoted above. 
‘Schriften dieses Inhalts,’ he continues, ‘ und in diesem Geiste 

21 Cf. Letter to Kérner, Nov. 26, ’92. During the summer of ’96 Schiller 
spoke to Matthison, ‘aber dieser hatte nicht viel Neues iiber die neuesten 
Ereignisse zu erzihlen’ (Letter of Aug. 5). *? This letter is dated Nov. 6, 
1792. % This and the following quotation are from a letter dated Nov. 16, ’92. 


24 Jdeen cu cinem Versuch die Grensen der Wirksamkeit eines Staats 2u be- 
stimmen, 
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geschrieben, sind ein Bediirfnisz fiir unsere Zeit.’ He could 
not, however, prevail upon Kérner, and as Géschen did not 
insist upon the work, the matter was finally dropped. 

But Schiller was far from satisfied with the outcome of the 
K6rner-Géschen transaction: he decided to begin a similar 
publication. The gloomy reports which came from Mainz, 
and perhaps also the conduct of the French in general, had 
some influence on his resolution; nor is it impossible that 
Humboldt’s words, addressed to him on the 7th of December 
(1792), had a similar effect upon him: ‘An sich scheinen 
mir freie Konstitutionen und ihre Vortheile ganz und gar 
nicht so wichtig und wohlthatig. Eine gemaszigte Monarchie 
legt vielmehr der Ausbildung des Einzelnen meist weniger 
einengende Fesseln an.’ Not more than two weeks later 
he announces, in the frequently quoted letter of the 21st of 
December, his intention of writing ‘eine Vertheidigungsschrift 
fiir den Konig.’ His reason for such an undertaking he 
states thus: ‘Mir scheint diese Unternehmung wichtig 
genug, um die Feder eines Verniinftigen zu beschaftigen, 
und ein deutscher Schriftsteller, der sich mit Freiheit und 
Beredsamkeit iiber diese Streitfrage erklart, diirfte wahr- 
scheinlich auf diese richtungslosen K6épfe einigen Eindruck 
machen.’ He believed that the French people would con- 
sider him a representative of a nation, and would lend an ear 
to his pleading. On such an occasion he would be privileged 
to expound a few important truths, which otherwise would 
arouse a storm of indignation. Anticipating that his friend 
Korner would not approve of his action, he sets forth this 
argument: ‘Ich glaube, dasz man bei solchen Anlassen nicht 
indolent und untlatig bleiben darf. ... Es giebt Zeiten, wo 
man Offentlich sprechen musz, weil Empfanglichkeit dafiir 
da ist, und eine solche Zeit scheint mir die jetzige zu sein.’ 
Korner did not directly dissuade him from the matter in 
hand, as can be gleaned from his reply: ‘ Deine Idee fiir den 
Konig von Frankreich zu schreiben wiirde mich noch mehr 
interessiren, wenn sie schon jetzt, und ehe sein Schicksal 
entschieden ist, ausgefiihrt ware. . . . Dasz aber schon jetzt 
[ehe die Krise geendigt] ein Auslander von anerkanntem 
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Rufe durch ein Werk der Beredsamkeit sich einen Einflusz 
auf die Franzosen verschaffen kénne, méchte ich zwar nicht 
abstreiten, aber ich zweifle an der Daner dieser Wirkung.’* 
In answer to Schiller’s inquiry as to some one who would be 
able to render a good French translation of such a ‘ Verthei- 
digungsschrift,’ his friend proposed Lautier, the Prussian 
secretary of legation. The would-be guardian angel of 
Louis XVI. seemed eager to push his work forward, for we 
find him making the same request, and at about the same 
time, of Zacharias Becker. ‘Ich méchte diese Arbeit,’ he 
goes on to say, ‘nicht gern andern Handen anvertranen, als 
den Ihrigen, sowohl der Ausfiihrung als der Verschwiegen- 
heit wegen, die wenigstens vor der Hand dabei notig ist. 
Durch den Herzog von Weimar hoffe ich eine Anzahl 
Exemplare davon nach Paris zu bringen’ (Jan. 30, ’92).  In- 
asmuch as he received a favorable reply from Becker, it may 
be presumed that he kept on writing his defence of the king. 

Meanwhile the destroyers of the French monarchy were 
busily at work sealing the fate of their ruler, and on the 21st 
of January (1793) Louis XVI. suffered death at the hands of 
the executioner. Schiller expressed his horror at the crime 
in the following words: ‘Ich kann seit 14 Tagen keine 
franzésische Zeitung mehr lesen, so ekeln diese elenden 
Schindersknechte mich an.’ And preceding this remarka- 
ble statement is the important announcement about the 
progress of his ‘Memoire’: ‘Ich habe wirklich eine Schrift 
fiir den Konig schon angefangen gehabt, aber es wurde mir 
nicht wohl dariiber, und da liegt sie mir nun noch da.’ 
(Feb. 8, ’93.) It is undoubtedly this notice which has led 
almost all his biographers into the belief that the ‘ Defence 
of the King’ remained a fragment, and was eventually lost 
without a trace. Wychgram (p. 330), for instance, laments 
such an irreparable loss. Goedeke, on the other hand, con- 
jectures, and not without good reason, ‘dasz aus den Ge- 
danken der Ludwigsschrift spater die ersten Briefe tiber die 
Erziehung des Menschen hervorgegangen sind.’"* When, 


% Dec. 27,’92. % Editor of the Gothaische Zeitung and the Reichsanzeiger. 
7 Geschaftsbricfe Schillers, p. 91. 
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later on, we shall quote portions of these letters in the 
original text, it will become quite evident that Goedeke’s 
supposition is well founded. Here we wish to call attention 
only to the fact that the letter, in which Schiller announces 
to the Duke of Augustenburg the plan of the Asthetische 
Briefe, is dated (Feb. 9) one day later than the one which 
mentioned the laying aside of the ‘Vertheidigungsschrift.’ 
Does this not indicate that many, if not all, of the thoughts 
in the latter work would be incorporated in the former? In 
his remark to Goethe (Oct. 20, ’94) concerning the letters 
just mentioned: ‘Ich habe iiber den politischen Jammer 
noch nie eine Feder angesetzt, und was ich in diesen Briefen 
davon sage, geschah blosz, um in alle Ewigkeit nichts mehr 
davon zu sagen,’ he seems, at first glance, to deny the fact 
that he had attempted to write in defence of Louis XVI. 
The quoted passage undoubtedly startles the attentive reader, 
and he will be at a loss to explain it, unless he accepts Goe- 
deke’s hypothesis. The words of the 20th of October, 1794, 
then, make our assumption more probable. 

With the publication of the Asthetische Briefe in the 
‘Horen’ Schiller’s interest in contemporaneous events di- 
minishes. His friendship with Goethe began about this 
time. Did it, perhaps, have some influence upon his atti- 
tude towards the political world? After this year (1794) he 
mentions now and then ‘die schlechten politischen Aspek- 
ten,’ and again in the winter of 1798 the receipt.of the 
French citizen papers, which had been on their way for 
more than five years, owing to their unintelligible address 
(4 M. Gille). On the whole, however, hardly anything else 
of importance concerning his attitude in private or public 
can be recorded.” 

Considering now the poet’s view of the Revolution in 
general, and the reasons why he held this view, we find 
the first documentary evidence in the passage already quoted 
from Caroline von Wolzogen: ‘Schiller hatte diese Bege- 


28 Letters to Goethe, Jan. 26, March 2, March 13,’98. 9 It may be added 
that Schiller wanted to make the Parisian police a subject for dramatic repre- 
sentation. The plan for it, conceived in 1802, may be found in his ‘ Nachge- 
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benheiten [jenseits des Rheins] schon bei ihrem ersten 
Entstehen ernst und ahnungsvoll aufgenommen ; —er hielt 
die Franzosen fiir kein Volk, dem echt republikanische 
Gesinnungen eigen werden Kénnten’ (p. 185). And his 
schoolmate von Hoven reports, ‘dass er [Schiller} die fran- 
zosische Revolution fiir eine Wirkung der Leidenschaften. 
hielt, nicht fiir ein Werk der Weisheit, die allein wahre 
Freiheit zur Folge haben kann. Er gab zwar zu,’ von 
Hoven continues, ‘dasz viele wichtige Ideen, die sich zuvor 
nur in Biichern, und in den Képfen aufgeklarter Menschen 
befanden, zur Offentlichen Sprache gekommen sein; aber 
“die eigentlichen Principien” sagte er, “die einer wahrhaft, 
gliicklichen birgerlichen Verfassung zum Grunde gelegt wer- 
den miissen, sind noch nicht so gemein unter den Menschen, 
sie sind (indem er auf Kants Kritik der Vernunft, die eben 


auf dem Tische lag, hinwies), noch nirgends als hier.”’ To’ 
this same friend Schiller is said to have uttered in 1793 * the 
famous prophecy: ‘Die franzésische Republik .. . wird 


[iiber kurz oder lang] in einen Zustand der Anarchie iiber- 
gehen, und spater oder friiher wird ein geistvoller kraftiger 
Mann, er mag kommen woher er will, sich nicht nur zum 
Herrn von Frankreich, sondern vielleicht auch von einem 
groszen Theile von Europa machen.’ 

Finally we must take into account the Asthetische Briefe, 
which, as we have stated above, are presumably an elabora- 
tion of the ‘ Ludwigsschrift.’ We shall find in them, if any- 
where, Schiller’s true sentiments about the Revolution. In 
the letter ™ dated July 13, 1793, he writes: ‘In seinen Thaten 
malt sich der Mensch, —aber was fiir ein Bild ist das, das 
sich im Spiegel der jetzigen Zeit darstellt? Hier die em- 
porendste Verwilderung, dort das entgegengesetzte Extrem 


lassene Schriften’ under the title, Die Kinder des Hauses. ™ Utterances of this 
nature by no means support the statements of some literary critics, as illustrated 
in the following: ‘For a time Schiller almost fancied that his loftiest hopes were 
about to be realized’ (Sime, Zmevel. Brit. X. 540). Such remarks are probably 
deduced from a general acquaintance with Schiller’s earliest works, 7.¢e. those 
written before 1789. * von Hoven’s direct report not being at hand, this date 
cannot be verified. Wychgram (p. 331) gives it as '92, Palleske (II. 177) as 93, 
and Scherr (p. 435) as well as Wolzogen (p. 203) have ’94. * Michelsen, p. 69. 
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der Erschlaffung; die zwei traurigsten Verirrungen, in die 
der Menschenkarakter versinken kann, in einer Epoche ver- 
eint! In den niedern Klassen sehen wir nichts als rohe 
gesetzlose Triebe, die sich nach aufgehobenen Band der 
biirgerlichen Ordnung entfesseln, und mit unlenksamer Wuth 
ihrer thierischen Befriedigung zueilen, . . . Es waren also 
nicht frete Menschen, dite der Staat unterdriickt hatte, nein, es 
waren blosz wilde Thiere, die er an hetlsame Ketten legte.... 
Nur seine Fahigkeit als ein sittliches Wesen zu handeln,’ 
Schiller proceeds, ‘gibt dem Menschen Anspruch auf Frei- 
heit; ein Gemiith, aber, das nur sinnlicher Bestimmungen 
fahig ist, ist der Freiheit so wenig werth als empfanglich.’ 
Then he, the idealist, lays his finger on the sore spot of the 
governments of his own time, and, we may add, of ours, and 
declares: ‘So lange aber der oberste Grundsatz der Staaten 
von einem emporenden Egoismus zeugt, und so lange die 
Tendenz der Staatsbirger nur auf das physische Wohlsein 
beschrankte ist, so lange, fiirchte ich, wird die politische 
Regeneration, die man so nahe glaubte, nichts als ein schéner 
philosophischer Traum bleiben.’ In the same paragraph he 
asserts: ‘ Der Moment.war der giinstigste, aber er fand eine 
verderbte Generation, die ihn nicht werth war, und weder 
zu wiirdigen noch zu benutzen wuszte. Der Gebrauch, den 
sie von diesem groszen Geschenk des Zufalls macht und 
gemacht hat, beweist unwidersprechlich, dasz das Menschen- 
geschlecht der vormundschaftlichen Gewalt noch nicht ent- 
wachsen ist, . . . und dasz derjenige noch nicht reif ist zur 
biirgerlichen Freiheit, dem noch so vieles zur menschlichen 
fehlit." There is nothing ambiguous in any of these quota- 
tions. They corroborate what has already been said.* 


83 Here may be mentioned some of Schiller’s Yenien which express the same ideas, 
e.g. the one entitled Umwélzung: ‘Nein, das ist doch zu arg! da lauft auch 
selbst noch der Kantor von der Orgel, und ach! pfuscht auf den Klaven des 
Staats.’ Another one is Ungliickliche Eilfertigkeit: ‘Ach! wie sie Freiheit 
schrieen und Gleichheit, geschwind wollt ich folgen, und weil die Trepp mir zu 
lang dauchte, so sprang ich vom Dach.” We may further quote the well-known 
passage in das Lied von der Glocke and the two stanzas bearing the title 
Wilhelm Tell. (Begleitworte eines Exemplars von Wilh. Tell an den Kurfiirsten 
Erzkanzler [Karl von Dalberg]), in which the poet clearly states that there is 
the greatest possible difference between the mob and the people, that the libera- 
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We reach, then, the following conclusions: 1) That Schiller 
did not keep aloof from the French Revolution, nor view it 
from an objective standpoint only; 2) that, on the contrary, 
he took a lively interest in it; 3) that from the very begin- 
ning, however, he did not consider the Revolution as the 
realization of his ideal; 4) that his interest in it increased 
with the beginning of the year 1790, and reached its highest 
point in the writing of the defence of the King, Louis XVI. ; 
and yet 5) that his sympathy for France, particularly Paris, 
did not then end suddenly, but extended almost to the close 
of his life; and 6) that he looked upon the Revolution as a 
failure, since ‘derjenige noch nicht reif ist zur déiérgerlichen 
Freiheit, dem noch so vieles [wie den Franzosen damals] zur 
menschlichen fehlt.’ 

Max Batt. 


Tue University or Cuicaco, 


tion of the former furnishes ‘ keinen Stoff zu freudigen Gesingen,’ but that of the 
latter, ‘ist unsterblich und des Liedes werth.’ Cf. also Der Spaziergang (\. 142 ff.). 
We should note, too, the large amount of political news which his correspondence 
contains. In the letters, dated as follows, current events are touched upon, with 
little or no comment added: April 15, 23 (Kérner),1790; Nov. 23,’92; Feb. 
28, Dec. 10,93; April 5,’95; July 22, 23, 25, 31, Aug. 1, 8,’96; April 25, ’97; 
March 13, ’98. Indirect references to political news are found in the letters 
dated March 22, ’93; Feb. 14 (Korner), ’94; Nov. 4, ’95; July 31, Aug. 5, 
'96; Sept. 15, Dec. 29, ’97; June 20 (Korner), 1802, 
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REVIEWS. 


Specimens of the pre-Shaksperean Drama. By John Matthews 
Manly. The Athenzum Press, Ginn & Co.: Boston, 1897. 
Vol. I., pp. xxxvii, 618; Vol. II., pp. 590 (Vol. III., in 
press ). 


Tuis work is a notable addition to our resources for the study of 
the early English drama. In the first two volumes much matter has 
been collected from sources that were practically unavailable for pur- 
poses of class instruction, and all has been edited with great conscien- 
tiousness. The liturgical plays, the Rodin Hood, St. George, and 
sword plays are contributions of special value, since they illustrate 
certain phases of the early dramatic development which have been 
too greatly cast into shadow by the mystery and morality plays. 
These two volumes will, I think, prove our best single text-book for 
the study of the early drama; they contain a larger number of 
characteristic plays than any other handbook, and present many 
plays for the first time in a carefully edited text. We shall welcome 
the third volume, for which the author reserves the gleanings of 
extended research relative to the development, history, and social 
significance of the pre-Elizabethan drama. 

In the preface to the first volume the author reviews the consider- 
ations that guided him in the choice of plays for this edition. The 
reader infers from this brief discussion that the various principles of 
selection and arrangement were of: so nearly equal force that the 
editor was driven to compromise, and we open the book a little in 
doubt as to whether we should expect specimens culled for their 
curious interest, plays selected each for its individual importance as 
an example of early literary art, or illustrations of a many-sided 
development through which we might trace, step by step, the evolu- 
tion of the drama and the effects of slowly changing literary tradition. 

The availability of these volumes for text-book purposes depends 
largely upon the aptness with which the texts illustrate constructive 
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principles. Too often, handbooks of selected texts seem to lead no 
whither, the learner gathering from them a mass of information, 
curious but inorganic. Such books, and the confusing mélange of 
courses which many departments of English now offer, embarrass 
the student who strives to gain that well-proportioned view of related 
influences which marks the safe leader in critical study. The selec- 
tion and arrangement of texts become, therefore, matters of prime 
importance in handbooks of literature. The value of this work, as 
of other handbooks of literature, depends, in great measure, upon 
the clearness with which the continuity of development can be dis- 
cerned through the texts selected. 

The dramatic tropes and the Shrewsbury plays give a fitting 
introduction to the cyclic drama. Hitherto, the lack of the early 
liturgical plays, which furnished models for the cyclic plays, has made 
the study of the English mystery difficult. ‘These Winchester tropes 
are, therefore, very welcome ; with the aid of Lange’s excellent col- 
lection they can readily be assigned to their proper place in the 
development of the Easter cycle. Would that we might have all the 
dramatic tropes lurking yet in out-of-the-way manuscripts! Possibly 
the highly irregular Christmas cycle would reveal significant steps in 
evolution, if a Lange should collect the remnants. The Shrewsbury 
plays also could not well be omitted ; these will henceforth hold a 
leading place in handbooks of mystery plays, as much perhaps 
for the light they shed upon the preparation of the actor as for their 
intrinsic value in marking a distinct phase of the liturgical play. For 
the editor is unquestionably right in considering these plays liturgical 
rather than cyclic. ‘The cyclic plays have so filled the field of vision 
that one’s first impulse prompts him to assign each new discovery 
to some cycle, known or unknown, as ten Brink summoned a ghost 
cycle to receive the ‘ occasional’ plays of Dublin. 

When we ask what cyclic plays should be admitted to a work of 
this character, the problems of selection and arrangement become 
at once apparent. We may agree with the editor that the order of 
arrangement should be the order of cosmic history, and yet differ 
with him as to the relative merits of the early and of the developed 
cosmic cycles. The early cosmic cycle recorded certain essential 
steps from Creation to the Judgment, the later added many minor 
incidents and embellishments. Roughly stated, Creation and the 
Fall, Birth and Crucifixion, and the Judgment constitute the essential 
elements of the cosmic cycle; plays of the Patriarchs and of Anti- 
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christ are later editions. Should choice be restricted to organic 
plays, including those that formed the minor cycles for Christmas 
and Easter? But many plays are lacking in literary interest, others 
possess striking characteristics ; and some of these plays, so the fates 
will have it, deal with minor themes in cyclic history. Probably no 
two editors would agree in their selection of plays for an artificial 
cycle. Our editor chooses two Creation plays, five Patriarch plays, 
four Christmas plays if we include the Processus Prophetarum, one 
Easter play, Antichrist, and the Judgment. If the relative cyclic 
importance and the order of cosmic history were faithfully observed, 
one might expect that the three plays of the Christmas cycle would 
be balanced by three pertaining to the trial and death, also that the 
Patriarch plays would be reduced in number, and the Antichrist 
omitted as non-essential. It is evident that other considerations had 
influence in the selection of these plays. Indeed, further examination 
leads to the conviction that the plays were chosen for their indepen- 
dent interest, subject to the requirement that each portion of the 
cosmic cycle should be fairly represented. The individual character- 
istics of these plays will probably impress the student more deeply 
than the evidences of organic development. ‘This is to be deplored, 
since our methods of study in literature too often throw the text out 
of perspective through neglect of the influences that shaped it. 

The Norwich pageants are so difficult of access that we acknow- 
ledge a great debt to the editor for placing them in our hands; but 
why not give them in an appendix? Their style is that of the latest 
plays, and is, besides, in some particulars obedient to French tradi- 
tion rather than to English. Possibly one of the most significant 
lessons that the mysteries should teach is that of changing literary 
standards and fashions during the time of two centuries. A just 
impression of these changes is hardly obtainable, if the order of plays 
has no regard to date or literary convention. Of course, much can 
be done in the notes to give the student the proper point of view ; 
still, it would seem desirable that the selections themselves should, so 
far as practicable, illustrate the successive schools of versification. 

One is a little surprised to find the plays /saac and _/Jacod, where 
candidates are so many. That these are singularly destitute of 
merit, as the editor says, all will admit, but poor workmanship does 
not prove them of early date. The metre, vocabulary, and lack of 
stanzaic structure are characteristic of the later fashion. One hesi- 
tates to place them much, if any, earlier than the formation of the 
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~ Woodkirk cycle. They are not essential to the cosmic cycle; they 
have points in common with various transition passages of the Wood- 
kirk cycle. It is quite within the bounds of possibility that the 
compiler himself wrote them with the thought that something was 
necessary to preserve the continuity of history from the Abraham 
play to the Pharaoh. 

In the cyclic mystery alone is there abundant material for the study 
of the development of types. Other forms of early dramatic art are 
represented by chance specimens of whose source and use little is 
known. Some were importations, as the morality Everyman ; some 
sprang from customs whose beginnings lie outside the pale of literary 
art. Thus the Christmas customs and the ‘ Royal Entry’ gave form 
and occasion for plays. Of the rustic drama few examples remain ; 
and little beyond allusions to St. George plays, mummeries, and 
sword plays has found place in the histories of the drama. The 
student wishes to know what these plays were like, and in the speci- 
mens here given will find the best answer obtainable in any handbook. 
Possibly we shall learn in time the kind of play that custom pro- 
nounced appropriate to different occasions ; for convention, we may 
infer, was insistent in its requirement that Christmas, visits of notables, 
society events, etc., should each have its fitting celebration. At 
present, our knowledge is of the vaguest. We do not even know 
for what occasions moralities were in demand, nor how it came to 
pass that one or more were borrowed from the Low Countries. 
Perhaps the schoolmasters inculcated morality by indirection in the 
intervals between plays fashioned upon classic models. To all these 
claimants, so far as specimens are extant, the editor has distributed 
justice with an even hand. 

Next follow certain plays that bear little relation to one another 
except in so far as each was a positive influence in the rising Eliza- 
bethan drama. Probably compilers would disagree as to the respec- 
tive merits of these candidates. It would take but few pages to 
add Narcissus, whose impossible plot is so suggestive of Pyramus 
and Thisbe. Other students, doubtless, have their favorites, but the 
editor has made his choices with so much discretion, and the collec- 
tion represents so fairly the many phases of dramatic expression, that 
one closes the book well content that he should have his way. 

This work, then, passes in review the early drama, observing the 
order of development so far as different types have been defined. 
It contains rare plays of varieties hitherto unrepresented in handbooks 
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for class use. No attempt to trace growth within the species has 
been made, or, indeed, was possible, except for the cosmic cycle ; 
here the principle of selection lacks consistent application, and the 
result does not seem wholly felicitous. Every page bears the stamp 
of careful editing. So far as can be determined without collation 
with originals, the text is trustworthy. ‘The page is attractive, the 
typography excellent. The editor has succeeded, I think, in com- 
piling a satisfactory text-book for the student’s introduction to the 
pre-Shaksperean drama. The specialist must, of course, pass on to 
exhaustive works of more limited range. 
CHARLES DavIipson. 
UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF New York. 





A Concordance to the Poetical Works of John Milton. By 
John Bradshaw, M.A., LL.D. Swan Sonnenschein & Co.: 
London; Macmillan & Co.: New York. Pp. iv, 412. 


Tue time has passed when there is any necessity for a man to 
justify his labor in compiling a concordance, or devote his preface to 
explaining the usefulness of such a book. ‘The impulse which recent 
years have given toward the comparative method of investigation, 
both in language and literature, makes such a book one of the most 
necessary tools in the scholar’s workshop. It was therefore with 
pleasure that, in 1894, students of literature received the announce- 
ment of a volume soon to be issued from the press of Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co., entitle! 4 Concordance to the Poetical Works of John 
Milton, and compiled by Mr. Bradshaw. 

This book was the more welcome since works of the kind already 
before the public were very inadequate to meet the need of the 
Miltonic student. The first step was taken by Todd in 1809, when 
he affixed to his edition of Milton a verbal index of both the English 
and the Latin poems. When put to the test, this was found to be 
incomplete and inaccurate. Mr. C. D. Cleveland, of Philadelphia, 
finding Todd’s work wholly unsatisfactory, took it as a basis, and, by 
corrections and additions, made what assumes to be a complete and 
accurate concordance, but which, in reality, is only a word-index. 
It is much fuller and more trustworthy than the work of Todd, but 
still it is greatly limited in its usefulness by the omission of the cita- 
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tions. This appeared first in 1854, as an appendix to Mr. Cleve- 
land’s edition of Milton, but in 1867 it was issued as a separate 
volume by Sampson Low. In 1857 appeared, in Madras, a work 
entitled 4 Complete Concordance to the Poetical Works of Milton, 
by Mr. G. L. Prendergast of the Madras Civil Service. The edition 
was small and soon out of print, and the book is now practically 
unobtainable. 

Mr. Bradshaw’s work is greatly superior to those of Todd and of 
Cleveland. It is what it purports to be, a concordance, giving cita- 
tions as well as references, and will be found an invaluable aid to one 
who seeks to know Milton. The book commends itself to the student 
by its convenient size, good paper, and clear, readable type. Espe- 
cially is the bold Clarendon type of the catchwords an assistance in 
finding quickly and easily the word wanted. ‘The arrangement of 
the words is, on the whole, commendable. The inflectional forms 
are given separate headings; this is true in the case of adjectives 
and adverbs, as well as in that of nouns and verbs. Compound 
words are entered as such, and in some cases words which form 
phrases are given together. 

The indispensable qualities of a good concordance are comprehen- 
siveness, consistency, accuracy, and handiness of form. In the last 
feature this book surpasses ; in the first three it falls far short of the 
ideal. It proposes to comprehend all the words ‘ with the exception 
of some of the pronouns, conjunctions, adverbs, and prepositions,’ 
in all the poems ‘except the Psalms and the Translations in the 
Prose works.’ Why this last exclusion should have been made is not 
explained. It is the more remarkable, as all the poems were included 
in the indexes of both ‘Todd and Cleveland; and, as nine citations 
from the Translations occur in the Concordance, we infer that at one 
time these were included in Mr. Bradshaw’s plan, but for some reason 
were afterwards dropped. 

We are led by the Preface to believe that the inclusion or exclusion 
of ‘some of the pronouns, conjunctions, adverbs, and prepositions’ 
depends upon the distinction recognized between their ordinary and 
their peculiar use in the poems. It is difficult to judge Mr. Bradshaw 
here, as his ‘some’ leaves the question regarding the words that are 
meant extremely indefinite. What words should be included in, and 
what excluded from a concordance is a debatable point, but at least 
there should be consistency, and this is just what an examination of 
the book in question does not show. Of the pronouns, any, aught, 
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each, every, either, hers, its, nought, one, other, ours, some, such, thine, 
whether, yours, and the reflexive forms, are included ; while ¢Aazé, this, 
their, who, which, what, and the personal pronouns, are omitted. 
Of the adverbs, away, never, not, now, so, then, there, thus, too, up, 
where, why, and yet are omitted; but, on the other hand, dack, 
hence, here, how, since, thence, and thither are included. The adverb 
there is omitted, but the compounds “hereafter, thereat, thereby, 
therefore, thereon, thereof, therein are included; while therewith is 
rejected. A similar result is found by examing where and its com- 
pounds. By the most careful search, I have not been able to discover 
any principle which determines the compiler’s choice. 

When one examines the book to discover whether the references 
are reasonably accurate, and whether all the words, with the excep- 
tions named, are to be found, the result is far from satisfactory. 
The number of typographical errors is large, even for a book of this 
character. ‘There are thirty-two references under the letter ‘A’ in 
which the reference to either book or line is wrong, and a corre- 
spondingly large number under each of the other letters. As regards 
omissions, I find there are two hundred and sixty-five words either 
wholly or partly wanting. This does not include the several instances 
of omissions under a given word, nor does it include words excepted 
in the Preface. It does include such words as the following, which 
are wholly omitted: ‘ Aimilian,’ P. 2. IV. 69 ; ‘ awe-strook,’ C. 301 ; 
‘Campanian,’ ?. 2. IV. 93; AL. IX. 1097; ‘hearse,’ Z. 151; 
‘spruce,’ C. 985; ‘tripped,’ PRX. Il. 354; ‘tread,’ PZ. I. 327; 
S.A.111; ‘unrespited,’ P Z. I]. 185; ‘uncoupled,’ D. fF. I. 13; 
‘inseduced,’ P. Z. V. 899. It includes instances of words which are 
cited one or more times, such as ‘ bands,’ .S. 4. 986; ‘calm,’ C. 4; 
‘came,’ Z. go; ‘diamonds,’ C. 732; ‘difficulty,’ PZ. Il. 1022; 
‘dissolved,’ S.A. 729; ‘enlarged,’ P.Z. I. 415; ‘eyes,’ PZ. II. 
616; ‘fables,’ P. X. Il. 215 ; ‘ faintings,’ S. A. 631 ; ‘ famous,’ Z. 53 ; 
‘father,’ P.Z. III. 415 ; ‘glory,’ PZ. II. 265 ; ‘gone,’ Z. 38; 
‘ground,’ P.Z. IX. 72; ‘hand,’ PZ. V. 395; ‘happy,’ 2 2. I. 
360; ‘heavens,’ PZ. XII. 451; ‘herald,’ PZ. Il. 518; ‘ inter- 
course, P.Z. VII. 571; ‘Ithuriel,’ P. Z. IV. 810; and so the list 
might be continued. Under more than half the words the list of 
references is incomplete. The number of omissions varies ; in the 
word Samson there are two, in Aand three, in fn seven, and in 
God seventeen. ‘The book proves less trustworthy when words of 
secondary importance are examined. An attempt has been made 
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to enter the words dost, wert, and will where they occur as principal 
verbs ; dost is entered once, omitted once ; wi// entered four times, 
omitted as many ; werf entered once, omitted four times. The word 
thine is entered twice, and occurs forty-seven times in the poems ; 
while “hyse/f is entered fifty-six times, and omitted but twice. The 
entries of many words of secondary importance cease with Samson 
Agonistes. In the word though, S. A. 1706 is the last entry, but 
there are thirty instances of the word in the succeeding poems. Are 
we to conclude that the peculiar uses of this word cease with the last 
citation? Since we find the words here, through, within, without, and 
many other adverbs, as well as pronouns, treated in the same way, 
we must conclude that the compiler wearied of his task when he 
reached the shorter poems. If the words were deemed worthy of 
inclusion, they were certainly as worthy in one poem as in another, 
and the principle which determined the choice in one case ought to 
hold good for all. 

In the Preface the compiler expresses the hope that the book 
‘will be found useful not only by the student of Milton, but by the 
grammarian and the philologist.’ The fulfilment of this wish is greatly 
hindered by his manner of citation, — by the difficulty of obtaining the 
meaning and grammatical form of the word from the quotation. 
This is partly due to the uniformity in the length of the lines, partly to 
the failure to indicate the syntactical group instead of merely giving the 
immediate context, and partly to the lack of accurate punctuation in 
the quotations. Under the word evening occurs the reference P. Z. 
IV. 598, ‘now came still e. on, and twilight.’ What precedes the 
comma is all that is essential to give the full meaning of the word 
and indicate its grammatical relations. Again, under the same word, 
P.L. AV. 654, ‘nor grateful e. mild.’ Here it requires reference to 
the poem to understand the word, because the logical context, which 
stands two lines distant from the word, is not added. It should read, 
‘nor grateful e. mild . . . without thee is sweet.’ Under the word 
eye, he has, P. R. IV. 507, ‘seldom have I ceased to e.,’ which ought 
to stand, ‘seldom have I ceased to e. thy infancy.’ Under go, Z. 
108, ‘last came and last did g.’ ; it would be much plainer if it read, 
‘last did g. the Pilot of the Galilean Lake.’ Again, under the same 
word, S. A. 1403, ‘like a wild beast I am content to g.,’ which is far 
from conveying the thought of the passage, because the comma is 
omitted after deas¢, and either too many or too few words are given. 
It should read, either, ‘I am content to go,’ or, what would be 
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better, ‘because they shall not trail me through the streets like a 
wild beast, I am content to go.’ These instances, taken at random, 
illustrate what may be found under almost every word. 

Minor points in which the book is subject to criticism are the 
alphabetical arrangement of words, which cannot always be relied 
upon; and the order of the references under a given word. After 
the entries from the principal poems, P. Z., P. X., and S. A., there is 
no consistently followed sequence of the minor poems. ‘This may 
be seen by comparing almost any three words. Under the word 
made, the order is C., A., Z., 2 P., S., H., D. FL, S.M., O.C.L, 
Es. C<.C. if.; enter far, CC, £. AF, 8. D. FL, ¥. Baty Ded 
under off, C., Z., Z’A., HP. A.,S. Again, there are sporadic at- 
tempts to separate different parts of speech which are spelled in the 
same way. ‘The verb /aves is separated from the noun aves, but, 
on the opposite page, the verb and the noun /zys are entered to- 
gether. The word even as noun, adjective, and adverb, has three 
distinct entries; but the words dear, dere, and evil, do not occur 
under the parts of speech they represent. In a few instances phrases 
have been given, yet these cannot be trusted. Zas¢ (a7) is entered 
under a separate head, but the fourth reference under /as¢ is ‘ at last 
words,’ etc. The same is true of a% (se), but we find under Zaz, 
‘so late doubted,’ etc., and, ‘ his life so late.’ 

Mr. Bradshaw’s concordance suffers greatly when compared with 
the best works of its character which the past ten years have pro- 
duced, yet, in spite of its many inaccuracies and inconsistencies, it is 
a book which lovers of Milton and students of literature cannot well 
dispense with. “yom . ere 

AURA E. Lockwoop, 


Yace University. 





Browning's Verse-Form: Its Organic Character. By Arthur 
Beatty, A.B. Submitted in Partial Fulfilment of the Re- 
quirements for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, in the 
Faculty of Philosophy, Columbia University. New York, 
1897. Pp. 78. 


Mr. Beatrty’s thesis is a disappointing piece of work. It shows, 
indeed, industry, poetic appreciation, a definite aim, and a healthy 
sense of the relation of metre to the spirit of poetry. But these good 
things are more than balanced by things not good. The plan is not 
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adequately executed, the conclusions sometimes lack significance, 
very large statements now and then proceed from very few data, and 
the style is irritatingly careless. The opening sentences of the Preface 
show something of the purpose and style of the author : 

‘In this essay only one aspect of Browning’s art has been consid- 
ered. Any systematic attempt to study his method of construction 
has not been attempted, as lying beyond its limited scope. But, as 
the imagination and harmony of poetry are never separable except 
by analysis, some consideration has been given to the structure, in 
order to appreciate the organic nature of the verse.’ Specifically, 
Mr. Beatty wishes to show that the verse of the dramatic monologues 
is an adequate medium for the expression of the poet’s thought ; that 
the form (metre, alliteration, stanzaic structure, etc.) is an organic 
part of — Mr. Beatty prefers to say ‘is organic #0’ — the whole poem. 

In an introductory chapter, Browning’s views of art are set forth, 
the familiar charge of obscurity is denied but not answered, the 
equally familiar charge of neglect of form is discussed, the nature of 
the dramatic monologue is explained, and Ay Last Duchess is com- 
mented upon rather fully. This poem, by the way, in two consecu- 
tive sentences, is spoken of as a ‘slight example’ of Browning’s work, 
and a ‘ triumphant example of Browning’s method.’ Although some- 
what commonplace and full of repetition, this introduction is, in the 
main, sound ; in detail, it is here and there at fault. For instance, 
in commenting on the first foot of line 43, — ever fo stoop. Oh sir, 
she smiled, no doubt, — Mr. Beatty says that the ‘dropping of the 
unaccented syllable (the anacrusis) gives to these lines a new and 
most expressive melody.’ The unaccented syllable is shifted, not 
dropped ; the variation (the choriambic opening) is probably the 
most frequent variation in English iambic pentameter; and the 
normal unaccented first syllable of English iambic pentameter cannot 
possibly be considered as anacrusis. ‘This misused word occurs fre- 
quently in Mr. Beatty’s pages. 

The second chapter deals with the kinds of verses used by Brown- 
ing. ‘There are examples of the several verses: that is all. We are 
not told how often any one metre occurs, or what use the poet 
makes of it. Under the head of trochaic pentameter, for example, 
a line is quoted from One Word More. The significant fact is 
ignored, that trochaic pentameter blank verse was invented by 
Browning, and used by him only once, as a unique tribute to his 
wife, —‘ Lines I write the first time and the last time.’ In brief, this 
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chapter tells us merely how many kinds of line Browning has used. 
Beyond that it is valueless. 

The third chapter discusses stanzas (strophes). Again a list of 
forms, but without information as to the frequency of their use. It 
would surely seem worth noting that the five-line stanza has been 
used more frequently and more successfully by Browning than by 
probably any other poet. There are, however, zsthetic comments 
on many of the strophe forms ; and here Mr. Beatty displays a very 
dangerous combination of true sympathy and rash assertion. A 
stanzaic form has predicated of it intrinsic qualities that really belong 
to the subject or to its literary (as distinguished from metrical) treat- 
ment. For instance, the trochaic octameter of Za Swisiaz is said to 
be the fit instrument for the carrying on of the ‘keen questionings on 
life and immortality.’ What of Tennyson’s use of the measure in 
Locksley Hall (not to speak of a certain ballad of Policeman X)? 
And what of the fitness of the /n Memoriam stanza, or the Platonic 
dialectic, for the ‘ keen questionings’? Mr. Beatty’s fault is, that in 
trying to point out the effect of the metre, he ascribes to the metre 
itself the effect of the whole poem. Again, concerning the CAi/de 
Roland stanza: ‘The repetition of the two rhymes .. . gives the 
reader the haunting sense of the dread mysteries which the Childe 
saw.’ The rhyme-repetition does not give this effect ; but this effect 
may perhaps be said to be enhanced by the repetition —a very dif- 
ferent thing. Once more, referring to the stanza of Ratti Ben Esra: 
‘The body of the strophe contains the arguments of the Rabbi, 
and the long Alexandrine gives the conclusions.’ Some of the Alex- 
andrines give conclusions, some of them do not. 

The last chapter, on blank verse, is of better quality than its pre- 
decessors. It deals chiefly with 850 lines drawn from 7he Ring and 
the Book. Mr. Beatty gives statistics which go toward establishing 
points like this, for example: the sustained and closely knit argument 
of the Pope contains a large proportion of run-on lines, the less 
equable speech of Pompilia a smaller proportion. Several other 
interesting metrical comparisons of the speeches of the various per- 
sonages in the poem show that personal characteristics have a way 
of transferring themselves into the very mechanism of verse. But 
the writer’s treatment of blank verse cannot be deemed satisfactory. 
The essentially iambic movement seems not to be clearly understood. 

A revision of Mr. Beatty’s work would make it useful. Further 
information concerning the frequency of use of verse and of stanza, 
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a pruning away of generalizations based on personal taste, a fuller 
study of the poet’s blank verse, and certainly a rewriting that would 
insure clearness and precision of style, — these things would render 
the thesis more worthy of the subject which the author has under- 


taken to treat. 
MartTIN W. SAMPSON. 


University oF INDIANA, 





Maldon and Brunnanburh, Edited by Charles Langley Crow, 
Ph.D. Ginn &Co.: Boston and London, 1897. Pp. xxxvii, 47. 


Tuis little book is so good that one wishes it were better. There 
is an Introduction, subdivided into Historical Outline, Manuscripts, 
Other Early Accounts of the Battles, Prosody, Testimonies, and List 
of Syllables marked Long in the Mss.; a Bibliography ; the text of 
Maddon, followed by that of Brunnanburh ; Notes; and a Glossary. 

The text and glossary are the most satisfactory parts of the book, 
though the editor might have added to his variants had he known 
Plummer’s later edition of the Chronicle (1892), as well as the 
slighter one of 1889. 

The historical outline is too meagre, and not sufficiently clear. 
The account of the manuscripts, though brief, contains all that is 
needful except references to fuller sources of information. The 
other early accounts of the battles should have contained the extract 
from the Egil’s Saga, to which we are referred. The testimonies, 
though acceptable, occupy too great a relative space. The list of 
long syllables, if it was to be given at all, should have been dismissed 
to an appendix. 

The bibliography is full, and is one of the best divisions of the 
work, though we miss Plummer’s later edition of the Chronicle, as 
noted above, and are not prepared for this statement: ‘ Many of the 
editions have, however, no value and are consequently not mentioned. 
Works bearing solely on the mutual relationship, age, etc., of the 
Mss. are omitted.’ Then, too, there is considerable variety in the 
references to books. Some are cited by the full title, others by 
the briefest; in some the name of the author precedes, and in 
others follows, the title; some have page references, others not ; 
in one place occurs Scdpas, in another Scopas, etc., etc. 

The notes are scanty and, indeed, insufficient. 
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Here and there throughout the volume are procedures that one is 
tempted to criticize. Thus A/a/déon is printed before Brunnanburh, 
reversing the historical order. The order of the texts is observed in 
the comments of the Introduction under Manuscripts, Prosody, 
Testimonies, and List of Syllables, but not under Historical Outline, 
nor Other Early Accounts. Professor Crow writes Brunnandurh, 
‘for metrical reasons’; but the true spelling is almost certainly 
Briinanburh, with the first vowel long. 

The most serious omission is that of any attempt at literary appre- 
ciation ; from this the editor was not dispensed by his inclusion of 
testimonies. 

The typography, though clear, is not especially attractive. 

The book is dedicated to Professor James A. Harrison. 


Yate University. ALBERT S. Cook. 





Outline Guide to the Study of English Lyric Poetry. By 
Frederic Ives Carpenter. University of Chicago: 1897. 
Pp. iv, 54. 


Dr. CARPENTER had already made a useful Outline Guide to the 
Study of Spenser (Chicago, 1894). The new one is constructed 
upon somewhat similar lines, and will be very serviceable to students 
of the subject. The principal divisions are: (1) Nature and Defi- 
nition of the Lyric (with general bibliography) ; (2) Principal 
Sources of English Lyric Poetry; (3) History of the English Lyric 
(by far the longest division) ; (4) Leading Lyric Kinds and Types ; 
(5) The Development of Lyric Form; (6) Lyrics for Memorizing ; 
(7) Miscellaneous Studies. 

One can only approve Dr. Carpenter’s citation of works beyond 
the pale of English literature—such books as Werner’s Zyrik und 
Lyriker, Croiset’s La Poésie de Pindare, Pollard’s Odes from the 
Greek Dramatists, etc. On the other hand, the author has a ten- 
dency to group together, in a somewhat uncritical fashion, books 
of the most diverse merit, including such as are nearly worthless. 
Owing to this fact, a student who might chance to enter upon a 
serious study of the subject in ignorance of the character of the 
works cited, would run the risk of experiencing severe disappoint- 
ment when he came to consult certain of those to which his guide 
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had referred him. The meagreness and shallowness of the views he 
would sometimes find would be not unlikely to repel him from fur- 
ther attempts to obtain a satisfying view of the topic. It might no 
doubt be urged that Dr. Carpenter is not responsible for the feeble- 
ness of many of the books which deal with English literature ; but 
the trouble is that the feebleness, where it exists, is only set off and 
emphasized by the somewhat elaborate schemes which Dr. Carpenter 
presents. In some parts of the Spenser Guide, the disparity in ques- 
tion is still more pronounced than in the present pamphlet; yet it is 
even here sufficiently marked. In so far, however, as the impression 
is due to a real deficiency in English scholarship, Dr. Carpenter will no 
doubt be only too glad to have called attention to it, and from this 
point of view the more unpleasantly it affects his readers, the better. 

Students of English in this country will soon need a kind of 
clearing-house for productions belonging to the general class of this 
Guide, an agency to which they may send for all sorts of semi- 
privately printed syllabi, dissertations, and books belonging to the 
province of English scholarship, with the assurance that their queries 
will elicit full information, and that their orders will be speedily filled 
if the works demanded are at all attainable. At present, one may 
often grope in the dark for lack of some pamphlet of whose exist- 
ence he is unaware, or which he is uncertain how to procure. Fortu- 
nately, it is possible to obtain Dr. Carpenter’s brochure by sending a 
matter of forty cents to the University of Chicago Press. 


ALBERT S. CooK. 


Yate University. 





Keats and Spenser. A Dissertation. By W. A. Read. Heidel- 
berg, 1897. Pp. 60. 


THE study of literary influences and affiliations, while very attrac- 
tive and well suited for monographs and dissertations, is one of 
considerable delicacy and difficulty. Dr. Read has handled his 
subject in a creditable manner. His study comprehends an Intro- 
duction, rehearsing the views of recent critics upon the subject of 
Spenser’s influence on Keats; a chapter (not quite exhaustive) on 
the Biographical Evidence and Personal Testimony ; a chapter (the 
main contribution of the study) on Language (7.e. Spenserian diction 
in Keats); a chapter on Metre ( Keats’ use of the Spenserian stanza 
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and of other metrical devices characteristic of Spenser) ; and, finally, 
a chapter discussing traits in common of a more general nature. 
Dr. Read’s thesis is that the influence of Spenser was not limited to 
Keats’ early period, but that this influence* increased with the growth 
of Keats’ poetic powers,’ especially ‘as far as diction is concerned.’ 
Although the thesis is doubtless well founded on the whole, it requires 
a somewhat more discriminating statement than it receives in this 
study, while the contention in regard to diction, especially, is prob- 
ably overstated. Many of the peculiarities of diction, however, 
noted by the author in addition to those listed by Mr. W. T. Arnold, 
are significant and important. Others listed as ‘ Probably Borrowed’ 
are mostly ‘fanciful’ or highly uncertain. Some of the strongest 
evidence cited (as, for example, on pages 28, 29), in the way of 
similarity of imagery and idea, is not brought into sufficient promi- 
nence. Although much is added in this study, the subject is not yet 
exhausted. 


University oF CuHIcaco. 


FREDERIC Ives CARPENTER. 





Die Altsachsische Bibeldichtung (Heliand und Genesis). 
Erster Theil: Text herausgegeben von Paul Piper. J. G. 
Cotta’sche Buchhandlung: Stuttgart 1897. Pp. cvi, 486. 
(Denkmaler der Aelteren Deutschen Litteratur, Erster 
Band.) 


Or the Heliand editions that were heretofore available none could 
be said to be satisfactory in every respect. Behaghel’s careful print, 
while answering admirably the purposes of such a publication, was 
yet a text-edition chiefly and could be used to good advantage only 
under certain favorable conditions. The scholarly edition of Sievers, 
the one from which probably most of us have learned the best we 
know about Heliand and Old Saxon, had in the course of nearly 
twenty years come to be in need of revision, owing to the subsequent 
discovery of new Ms. material and to the revival of Heliand-studies, 
chief among which was the master’s own work on the rhythm of the 
alliterative verse. And Heyne’s edition never was up to date; his 
faulty Old Saxon, like the Old English of his Beowu//, makes his text 
rather unfit for the use of the students to whose needs his editions 
are otherwise well adapted. A new edition of Heliand was therefore 
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in order, and it was equally commendable to combine with it the 
newly found fragments of the Genesis together with the correspond- 
ing OE. passages. 

Piper, who is one of the most industrious bookmakers among 
European Germanists, has prepared his work upon the broadest basis, 
and Behaghel in reviewing the book has called it, not without reason, 
a ‘Handbuch der Heliandforschung.’ (Litteraturblatt, XVIII, p. 
404.) The introduction, covering 106 pages, partly in small print, 
consists of three chapters: (1) Die Handschriften, (2) Die Heliand- 
forschung, (3) Chronologische Uebersicht der Litteratur. Of these, 
the first and the third are thoroughly well done. The Mss. are 
minutely described after a renewed examination of C., M., P., and V., 
and the bibliography is next to complete ; I have noticed only four 
titles of minor contributions that might have been added to the 316 
compiled by the editor, besides, of course, the recent publications 
which Piper could not yet quote, such as Behaghel’s monumental 
work, Die Syntax des Heliand, The second chapter presents a brief 
historical account of the progress of Heliand-studies under the fol- 
lowing headings: (1) Historisches (dealing with Mss. and editions), 
(2) Die Praefatio und Versus, (3) Handschriften und Heimat, 
(4) Zeit der Abfassung, (5) Der Verfasser, (6) Die Quellen, 
(7) Die Genesis, (8) Grammatik, Lexicographie und Kritik des 
Gedichtes, (9) Metrisches, (10) Wiirdigung des Gedichtes. The 
peculiar order in which these paragraphs follow one another, — the 
problems of date and authorship being dealt with before the more 
fundamental questions of language and metre are at all touched 
upon, — illustrates at least one of the main shortcomings of the whole 
book, a remarkable lack of some of the higher pedagogical qualities. 
Here, to be sure, this defect is of little consequence, for the author 
does not really enter into a serious discussion of the various topics ; 
he merely quotes briefly the vesu/¢s of his predecessors, usually with- 
out a word of criticism, and even where the editor’s own views are 
given, they are stated dogmatically, without proof or argument. 
Thus we read on p. liii: ‘Immer mehr bricht sich die Ansicht 
Bahn, dass C. mehr von dem Dialekte des originals bewahrt hat, 
wie auch metrische erwagungen zu dem gleichen ergebnisse fiihren’ ; 
on p. lv: ‘ Jedenfalls ist die Genesis nach dem Heliand entstanden, 
obwohl auch darin sich Meinungsverschiedenheit gezeigt hat’; on 
p. lvi: ‘Dass der Verfasser von Heliand und Genesis identisch ist, 
ist anzunehmen.’ In short, this whole chapter is of considerable 
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historical interest ; but it adds nothing to our knowledge of the sub- 
ject matter. 

Piper’s text is in the main based upon C., against Sievers and 
Behaghel,' and while this is in itself precarious enough, the case 
becomes much worse on account of the ‘regulating’ which the 
editor has bestowed upon the language of the poem. For a reliable 
reproduction of the original we are not yet ready, and we probably 
never shall be, unless another find should bring to light some new 
material. Piper’s attempt is a failure; his text is practically as 
inconsistent as the manuscripts themselves are, and his deviations 
from the latter make it simply more difficult for the student to get 
at the genuine Ms. forms. He prints, f.i., sith, sid, sithea, and sido- 
gean,; giskéth and giskéd; uuarth, uuard, uuard, uurdun? uurthi 
gilithan; quad, quat, qudthun, stuodun,; habda, obarhdbdean ; hiet, 
hétun ; githolonna, gifaranne ; for Germanic an before a fricative he 
prints J, d, and wo; etc. ‘To be sure, the readings of the Mss. are 
very carefully given below the text; but that is only an awkward 
remedy against the editor’s arbitrariness. ‘The text is accompanied 
by explanatory notes which, considering the difference in typography, 
occupy much more space than the poem itself and in which the 
editor takes occasion to impart a great deal of information, genuine 
and spurious, helpful and superfluous, as the case may be. Useful 
is the quotation of the sources, in whatever way they may have been 
utilized by the author ; welcome are further the references to all the 
previous literature on individual passages, and also many of the 
editor’s own remarks and interpretations are quite helpful; but on 
the whole, the latter are utterly disappointing. Just for what class 
of readers they are intended is impossible to tell; they show no 
discriminative method, no sense of proportion; to the serious 
student of Germanics they are an insult, and yet they must remain 
largely incomprehensible to the general reader ; self-evident passages 
are explained, the same trivial remarks are repeated over and over 
again, while interesting questions are often disposed of by brief 
reference to a small monograph, or to an article in some periodical 
which cannot be supposed to be readily accessible to every one. 

1 Behaghel shows in his review of Piper’s book, that the Prague fragment does 
not support the editor's views; in the corresponding passage we find the better 
reading in C. 12 times, in M. 18 times. 

2 And yet the editor means to indicate two different sounds by d and by d@; 
p- 445 he says in a note on édan, that in Heliand the form is always ddan ‘ mit 
nicht aspiriertem d.’ 
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Hundreds of notes should have been left out in which the OS. text is 
simply translated into German, and often its meaning quite distorted 
by a mechanical modernizing or else by purely visionary distinctions. 

On the subject of metrics we might have expected to find a few 
lines setting forth the facts, at least, if not the principles of Old 
Germanic versification, and a concise statement of the points in which 
Heliand differs from the more archaic OE. and ON. poetry ; instead, 
we are incidentally, in the notes, treated to such remarks as these: 
v. 180, Zhuo quam fruod gumo; ‘Zu beachten die auffallender Weise 
aufsteigende Betonung des Auftaktes.’ V. 2027, ne sind mina noh; 
‘In der zweiten vershalfte ist hier ein mal der seltene Fall eines Auf- 
taktes mit aufsteigendem Rhythmus.’ V. 1046, an érdagun ; ‘Ueber 
die Silbenverschleifung der zweiten Hebung s. P. VII, 48.’ V. 2058, 
that uuirsista; ‘Der zweite Halbvers bictet das geringstmdgliche 
Mass, bei welchem der dreisilbigen Cadenz nur eine Silbe vorangeht.’ 

Of grammatical mistakes I have hardly noticed any which cannot 
be readily recognized as misprints, such as uuekian, dlikan (twice), 
eld (cf. Holthausen in Z/7A, XLI, p. 303). Towards the end, 
however, these misprints accumulate quite suspiciously ; in the OE. 
Genesis we find, in text and notes, a reckless indifference to accuracy 
of form. ‘There, forms like adelan, redan, fara, svdleiks, Zieman, 
leile, eafrun, fira, bezen (repeatedly so), occur quite promiscuously 
with other forms exhibiting correct vowel quantities; we also meet 
with such infinitives as dcwidan, behekkan, feollan, Zengan, edwan 
(= jwan, edwan) ; héhde, the editor says, stands for heédhdu, and 
for oferméttu he prints ofermettu and explains this as acc. pl. neutr. of 
‘ ofermet = Uebermass.’ 


GustaF E. KARSTEN. 
UNIVERSITY OF INDIANA. 





Deutsches Worterbuch, von Hermann Paul. Max Niemeyer: 
Halle a. S. 1897. Pp. vi, 576. 


A TRUE appreciation of the work under discussion may be gained 
by comparing it with the author’s Principien der Sprachgeschichte* 
in which the principles of language life are evolved and incidentally 
semasiology raised to the dignity of a science. While the chapter on 
shifting of meaning (Bedeutungswandel) bears most directly on the 
W2., there is little in the whole volume that would not aid us in form- 
ing a clear conception of the work in hand. 


1 Second edition. Halle, 1886. 
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But the author has facilitated our task by presenting what is of 
importance in this connection, together with additional suggestions 
on lexicography in an address, Die Aufgaben der wissenschaftlichen 
Lexicograyte,: delivered before the ‘ Kénigliche Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften’ at Munich in 1894. Proceeding from a consideration 
of the shortcomings of Grimm's Deutsches Worterbuch, he points out 
a number of principles, which in the future lexicographers should 
observe. A thorough knowledge of present usage in all its phases * 
must be regarded as the most important basis for word study. Our 
knowledge of the older dialects is necessarily fragmentary and must 
be supplemented from this source. Hence much importance attaches 
to a well-trained ‘Sprachgefiihl,’ which in conjunction with proper 
attention to phonology will enable the investigator to avoid many 
errors.® Special attention is called to the fact that words should be 
presented in groups. Besides etymological relation, there are many 
other points of contact between words, and especially function * is to 
be recognized as a legitimate basis for classification. The alphabeti- 
cal arrangement, however, needs not be interfered with, as it is neces- 
sary in order to make the material accessible. 

After having thus evolved his theories, Paul now presents to us the 
material which gave rise to the same, and his dictionary is destined 
to exert a powerful influence upon the lexicography of the future. 
In accordance with the Aufgaéen, the language of the present forms 
the basis of his research. Older phases are considered only when 

1 Sitzungsberichte der philosophisch-philologischen Classe der k. b. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften 2u Miinchen, 1894. Heft I. Verlag der k. Akademie. 

2 Utilization of the latest investigations in the dialects, such as Wenker’s 
Sprachatias is urged. P. deplores that the dialect dictionaries give only the 
forms peculiar to the dialect in question, and give no definite information concern- 
ing the extent to which the common language enters into the same. He urges 
also further investigation of slang, ‘studentensprache,’ poetical expressions, and the 
like, and insists that dictionaries should give definite information in regard to 
these matters. Cf. Wé. p. 494, s.v. Vater: Nordd. wird Vater innerhalb der 
Familie haiifig ohne Artikel gebraucht, et seq. p. 430, s.v. U4, ‘ Scherz, Possen,’ 
vom Niederrhein aus durch die Studentensprache verbreitet. 

% P, points out that the ‘ Sprachgefiihl’ is netessary for the correct interpreta- 
tion of older and especially of modern forms. Upon it the investigator must 
depend largely in determining whether a word in a given passage is used in its 
ordinary or in an occasional sense. 

4 Cf. Aufgaben, p. 84. ‘Doch nicht bloss die Uebereinstimmung der Bedeu- 
tung, die zwischen neben und nach einander bestehenden Waortern stattfindet, 
ist eine Veranlassung, dieselben im Zusammenhange zu betrachten, sondern auch 
schon eine gewisse Entsprechung der Bedeutungen, die zwischen unverwandten 
Wortern zuweilen in analoger Weise erscheint wie zwischen Verwandten.’ 
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they throw light on present usage. Of these the periods of Goethe 
and Luther, as well as the MHG. period, are given much prominence 
because of their importance and the abundance of lexicographical 
material which they offer. 

Forms older than MHG. are rarely quoted, and the author states 
explicitly that he does not encroach upon the territory of Kluge 
(Etymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache) and Heyne 
(Deutsches Worterbuch). This is to be regretted, since it removes 
from consideration many etymologies in regard to which one would 
like to hear from Paul. Etymologies, so far as they are given at all, are 
stated in such a manner that the underlying principle will assert itself. 

Paul emphasizes the meanings which are essential to the compre- 
hension of a word, but does not register details which the intelligent 
reader can supply for himself." He shows his extreme caution in 
never allowing himself to find a principle when the evidence does 
not clearly justify the same.’ Consequently, many words are quoted 
as unexplained, which would not baffle the unsuspecting novice in 
the least. Wherever a number of possibilities exist, they are stated 
without a decision in favor of either, unless there is evidence to sup- 
port such preference.’ 

Nowhere has the author shown his skill better than in his treat- 
ment of the particles.‘ These, as he tells us in the introduction to 
his book, have received special attention. He does not confine 
himself to a treatment of them as independent words, but shows their 


1 Goethe in Dichtung und Wakrheit uses the form dolmetsch and dolmetscher. 
P. says, p. 95, s.v. Dolmetsch : Umformung eines tiirkischen Wortes, das im 13. 
Jahrh. aufgenommen ist. Dazu dolmetschen (verd.) woraus wieder Dolmetscher 
abgeleitet ist, welches das einfachere Dolmetsch aus der gewéhnlichen sprache 
verdrangt hat. 

2 Cf. p. 55, daxen, fiir boxen, Biirger, Sch., viedletcht nach nd. ‘baxen’ schlagen. 
p. 136, fechten. Woher die Verwendung des Wortes fiir das Betteln der Hand- 
werksburschen kommt, ist nicht klar. Es mag sein, etc. p. 217, Hesse. ‘ blinder 
H.’ als Scheltwort schon im 16ten Jahrh. nachzuweisen; weshalb den Hessen 
Blindheit zugeschrieben wird, ist nicht ermittelt. p. 16, andinden: Nicht recht 
klar ist der Ursprung von ‘kurz angebunden sein.’ p. 426, Spiegelfechten: Der 
genaue Ursprung des Wortes ist nicht ermittelt. 

3 Cf. p. 104, Eimer: man deutet das Wort aus ei und dér; wahrscheinlich 
aber ist es volksetymologische Umdeutung von griech.-lat. amphora. p. 191, 
Gruft wird gewéhnlich als Umbildung aus griech.-lat. 4ryfta aufgefasst, doch 
liess es sich auch als Ableitung aus graden denken. 

* See for example the author’s treatment of nach» Aus der Bedeutung ‘in die 
Nahe von etwas’ entwickelte sich die Bedeutung ‘auf etwas zu.’ So wird mit 
nach das Ziel angekniipft, etc. Then follows the explanation of the meanings 
which appear in nachreisen, nachbleiben, nachmachen. 
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force in composition. He shows how the different compounds con- 
nect with different meanings of the particles, and how these in turn 
depend upon the nature of the nominal or verbal element. In order 
to appreciate fully what the author has done for us in this respect, 
it is necessary only to compare his dictionary with those of Grimm, 
Heyne, or Sanders, where we may find a complete list of meanings, 
but no attempt is made at connecting them, unless the connection is 
absolutely self-evident. 

The forma/ side of word development is touched upon only when 
it is essential to an adequate explanation.' Paul follows this course 
in part, no doubt, because he intends the work for the educated 
public generally. When there is a shifting of sound or other formal 
development, he refers to other expressions which have undergone a 
similar change, thus enabling the average reader to understand the 
matter more clearly. Many words however would be understood 
better if the author stated the etymology more fully.2 We might 
also wish to find more frequent comparisons with other modern 
languages, especially when there is some possibility of influence on 
the part of another idiom.® 

There can, of course, be little doubt as to the correctness of the 
etymologies given by Paul; it is surprising, however, that he has 
paid no attention to the suggestions made by Muss-Arnold in his 
review of Kluge’s Worterbuch (JZ, Z. XN. V., p. 490). A number of 
these seem very plausible, and deserve consideration.‘ 

In the presentation of his material the author exhibits a truly 
admirable ability to say much in a few words, and to say it clearly ; 


1 Cf. p. 287, Zu Grunde liegt MHD. /umfe. Daraus ist einerseits durch Ver- 
kiirzung /ump entstanden. Anderseits ist das 7 in den nom. gedrungen (s. Backen) 
doch ist der Lumpen wohl nur siild. = Lappen, etc. p. 156, Caren = MHD. 
jesen (Prt. jas, j€ren). Das r ist vom Prat. auch ins Pris. gedrungen, g fiir 7 
war in MHD. nur in den formen mit 7 vorhanden, etc. p. 132, In explanation 
of Fahrte. — Vgl. die entsprechende Spaltung bei Statt-Statte. p. 100, Dutsend. 
Mit secundirem d wie irgend, etc. p. 7, Aéschied-friiher Abscheid wie in Bescheid. 

2 Cf. p. 402, Schretben = MHD. schrtben, friih entlehnt aus lat. scribere. No 
reference is made here to OE. scrifan or OHG. scrévon. p. 94, Ding: die alteste 
Bedeutung ist Gerichtsversammelung, etc. No reference is made to the word in 
related languages. This connection would be of value to ‘ Alle Gebildeten.’ 

Cf. p. 120, Erdapfel: Die Bezeichnung ist auf Kartoffel iibertragen, etc. 
Fr. pomme de terre is not quoted. 

*Cf. p. 66, deschummeln vulgar = betriigen, wohl aus der Gaunersprache. 
M. A. in addition connects this with Schmul machen. p. 140, Fide/-unbekannten 
Ursprungs; gewéhnlich wird Zusammenhang mit Side/ angenommen. M. A. sug- 
gests fibula = ‘ clasps.’ 
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only in a few cases does he carry his brevity to such a point as to 
put the reader’s ingenuity to a test.'_ No space has been wasted on 
words or definitions that are self-evident, and here again the author’s 
judgment and discretion will rarely disappoint us. Some omissions,’ 
for which we can see no good reason, are probably due to oversight. 
In turn, however, the book is so replete with the most welcome infor- 
mation that to the intelligent reader, and particularly to the teacher, 
it will prove an invaluable source of help. 

Again and again Paul throws a flood of light on a subject which 
seemingly needed no explanation or could not be explained. The 
reader will do well therefore to follow the author’s suggestion and 
read this dictionary through, as he would another book. To the 
American teacher of German, Paul’s book will also afford valuable 
assistance in giving reliable explanations of German words in Ger- 
man. In the study of the Classics it will enable the teacher to lead 
his class to a truer understanding of the author, by pointing out the 
difference between classical and modern usage, a difference more 
tangible than many a teacher may suspect. But above all it will 
teach the language student how to approach his subject. Habits of 
thought induced by this book will produce good results in all depart- 


ments of language investigation. 
PauL H. GRUMMANN. 


InpusTRIAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


1Cf. p. 83, burschikos (scherzhaft mit griechischer Endung geschrieben). 
The insertion of xws after Endung would have helped this explanation much. 
Cf. Hempl, German Orthog. and Phon., Par. 138, Note 2, R. p. 247, Klatsche 
F., ‘ Werkzeug zum Klatschen,’ Fliegenklappe = Klatschweib. 

2 The following omissions will be fairly representative: A’affer, in the sense of 
Engl. Kaffir. Awindigen: Eine Schuld kiindigen. Windsbraut: ‘nicht sicher 
gedeutet.’ Why not state briefly the theories of Schmidt and Uhlenbeck? ranzen: 
relation to Engl. rant not touched upon. Cf. Waldstein, PBB. XXII. 253. 
anfihren ; special meaning ‘to betray.’ Autle, bunt, buntwerk, schrethals, geiz- 
hals, hapern, packen, briillen, hopfen (an ihm ist hopfen und malz verloren), 
kanzleistil (interesting, and ought to have been discussed), aasen (mit der ge- 
sundheit), adsteifen (eine wand), entrichten, abhalten (in the sense of eine ver- 
sammelung), d/en (in the sense of mit Sl anstreichen), ohnge/ahr (in the sense 
of der ist nicht von ohngefihr), Aexe (hexenschuss, hexenfexen are mentioned), 
helm (helmsturz is mentioned), ge//en (gellend is mentioned), dauer (in the sense 
of a boorish person), sich haden (in the sense of to put on airs), gemahnen. 
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Der heilige Georg des Reinbot von Durne, mit einer einleitung 
iiber die legende und das gedicht, herausgegeben von F. 
Vetter. Halle a. S. 1896. 8°. cxc, 298 SS. 


Reinsors gedicht war bisher nur in ungeniigender weise bekannt 
durch v. d. Hagens abdruck der handschrift M. (1808) und durch 
die charakteristik von Gervinus im 1. band seiner literaturgeschichte. 
Pfeiffer hatte eine kritische ausgabe auf grund aller inzwischen be- 
kannt gewordenen handschriften vor, aber kam nicht dazu. Reinbot 
(zwischen 1231 und 53 dichtend) ist fiir die literaturgeschichte als 
nachahmer Wolframs und als hOfischer bearbeiter eines legenden- 
stoffes wichtig. Seine beurteilung hat wesentlich unter diesen ge- 
sichtspunkten zu erfolgen. 

Vetter gibt zunachst ein sehr verdienstliches Sagenbuch vom hl. 
Georg ; er zeigt wie der geschichtliche arianische bischof von Alex- 
andria (356/62) bereits im 5. jh. zum helden der legende ward, die 
in einzelheiten die erinnerung an die wirklichen vorgange festhalt (vgl. 
S. xxxiv ff.). Vetter stellt inhalt und verbreitung der urlegende fest, 
behandelt darauf die kanonischen iiberarbeitungen und endlich den 
spateren zusatz vom kampfe Georgs mit dem drachen. Ein reiches 
material ist in diesen kapiteln zusammen getragen und damit die 
geschichte der Georgslegende in den grundziigen geschrieben. Nicht 
zu tibersehen sind die beziehungen zwischen dem drachentoter und 
jungfrauenerléser Georg und Sigfrid, wis letzterer im 2. teil des 
Seyfriedliedes erscheint. Der 2. teil des Seyfriedliedes ist nur eine 
nachahmung der Georgssage, die auch noch aufs volksbuch vom 
gehornten Siegfried eingewirkt zu haben scheint, in der rauberge- 
schichte (vgl. Vetter S. xcv und meine ausgabe des volksbuches 
S. 86). Die rumanische Georgsage (Vetter S. c.f.) steht wiederum 
unter dem einfluss der Sigfridsage und zwar des volksbuches und des 
Nibelungenliedes, muss also in der tiberlieferten fassung unserem jh. 
angehéren und auf grund von kenntniss deutscher sagen erzahlt 
sein. 

S. cx-clxvi der einleitung sind dem mhd. gedichte gewidmet ; 
S. clxvii-cxe ist ein alemannisches gedicht von Georgs drachenkampf 
aus einer Berliner handschrift mitgeteilt. Uber Reinbot urteilt Vetter 
sehr ungiinstig. Die reichhaltigen anmerkungen zum text bestatigen 
auch im einzelnen die vorwiirfe. Reinbot ist ein mittelmassiger und 
geschwatziger reimer, der sich rein ausserlich Wolframs stil ange- 
eignet. Vieles wird tiberhaupt nur aus reimnot von dem gedanken- 
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armen poeten gesagt, dessen gedicht an inhaltlosen flickversen und 
an unnotigen wortwiderholungen iiberfluss hat. Vetter merkt dem 
reimschmied alle schwachen an. ‘ der formalismus und konventional- 
ismus der mhd. dichtung feiert hier einen ihrer héchsten triumphe.’ 
‘ masz, stil, gedanke, poetische gerechtigkeit, dichterisches vermégen 
—alles fehlt, was nach unsern begriffen zu einem dichter gehért. Man 
vermisst vor allem jegliches mannliche: viel riihrung und dusserer 
schmuck, aber wenig ernstes denken und inniges gefiihl.’ Ich glaube, 
Reinbot wird schwerlich einen lobredner mehr finden. Aber Vetter 
geht entschieden zu weit, wenn er ziemlich unvermittelt (S. cxv) 
Wolfram angreift und den Parzival einen ‘ formlosen und gedanken- 
armen abenteuerroman’ schilt. Was an Wolfram tadel verdient, 
hat schon Gottfried richtig erkannt und ausgesprochen. Und wir 
urteilen heute nicht viel anders. Aber man darf auch nicht blind sein 
gegen die vorztige des Parzival und der ritterlichen dichtung. Was 
Vetter mit recht an Reinbot aussetzt, verallgemeinert er mit unrecht 
auf die gesamte mhd. literatur. Die Georgslegende nennt Vetter (S. 
cxiii) ‘einen wiirdigen nachklang aus der heroenzeit des christen- 
tums’ und sucht die hdéfische kunstdichtung fiir alle mangel des 
Reinbotschen gedichtes verantwortlich zu machen, Mir scheint die 
marter des hl. Georg ein tiberaus widerlicher stoff, der vor allem den 
ungiinstigen gesamteindruck auch des mhd. gedichtes verschuldet. 
Gewiss wirkt die marter noch widerlicher in der hOfischen einkleidung ; 
aber zu verderben war an der Georgslegende nichts. S. cxvi wird das 
Nibelungenlied im gegensatz zur hOdfischen kunst gepriesen. Hier 
konnte mit besserem rechte gesagt werden, dass der ‘ formalismus 
und konventionalismus’ eine schéne ernste heldensage verderbt und 
stellenweise stillos, flach und langweilig gemacht habe. Und doch ist 
das Nibelungenlied ohne die héfische kunst undenkbar, und die 
spielmannsgedichte von der Nibelunge Not waren zweifellos noch viel 
stilloser, ob wir nun vom standpunkt der frankischen ursage oder des 
modernen Asthetischen gefiihles aus urteilen. Wenn Vetter aus ab- 
neigung gegen Reinbot und seine ritterlichen standesgenossen auf 
manchen seiten ‘ein buch des unmuts’ schrieb, so muss ich die 
berechtigung zur verallgemeinerung dieses unmuts bestreiten. Die 
mhd. héfische literatur hat stoffe und gedichte von unverganglichem 
werte geschaffen, und dagegen zeugen die zahlreichen minderwer- 
tigen arbeiten unbegabter reimer, die neben den meistern am werke 
sind, keinesfalls. Nur gegen die tiberschatzung unbedeutender poeten 
muss einspruch getan werden; aber das tut die heutige literaturfor- 
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schung zweifellos und fiir Reinbots gerechte einschatzung ist Vetters 
ausgabe die beste grundlage. 

Uber Reinbots lebensverhaltnisse und seine unmittelbare vermut- 
lich franzOsische vorlage war nichts neues beizubringen. Nur kurz 
erortert Vetter die handschriftliche iiberlieferung, ausfiihrlicher und 
griindlicher die sprache des gedichtes und der handschriften (vgl. 
namentlich die anm. zu 125/6) und die metrik. Mit den grund- 
satzen seiner rechtschreibung (S. cxlix) bin ich einverstanden, bis auf 
die verdopplung der verschlusslaute ff und /%, die meines erachtens 
beizubehalten ist. Dass die gewaltsamen verkiirzungen der Lach- 
mannschen metrischen schreibweise aufgegeben sind, wird vielseitigen 
beifall finden. Der text beruht in der hauptsache auf der ziiricher 
handschrift. Hier war ganz neues zu schaffen. V.d. Hagen hatte ja 
nur die oft fehlerhafte und verdorbene handschrift M. abgedruckt. 
Vetter stellt die urspriingliche sprachform des bayerischen gedichtes 
wieder her und macht an vielen stellen iiberhaupt erst das verstand- 
niss des textes méglich. Trotzdem bleibt noch manche stelle zu bes- 
sern.' In den anmerkungen (S. 213-96) ist sorgfaltige text— und 
stilkritik geiibt und reichliche wort—und sacherklarung geboten. 
Man vermisst aber gerade der wertvollen anmerkungen halber 
one aban. W. GOLTHER. 
Rostock. 





Life in Early Britain, being an account of the early inhabi- 
tants of this island and the memorials which they have 
left behind them, by Bertram C. A. Windle, D.Sc., M.D., 
F.S.A., . . . with Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. David 
Nutt: London, 1897. Pp. xv, 244, 12°. 


Despite the formidable title this is not a heavy archeological 
treatise, but a bright and attractive little volume made up of a series 
of somewhat elementary lectures delivered at Mason College, Birming- 
ham. The book is scarcely more than a compilation from the works 
of Evans, Dawkins, Gomme, Seebohm, Green, and others. Long 
quotations appear on pp. 14, 22, 23, 66, 67, 168-170, 192-195, 208. 
Original opinions are seldom ventured. Yet the author has been 
successful in bringing into small compass a considerable number of 
the most suggestive and important facts bearing upon the subject. 


1 Vgl. zur handschriftenfrage tiberhaupt Behaghel, Ziteraturdlatt 19, sp. 49/50. 
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There are eleven chapters. The first gives an introductory sketch ; 
the second and third discuss Palaeolithic and Neolithic man; the 
fourth and fifth treat of the Bronze Period, and the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth, of the Roman occupation of Britain. The ninth chapter 
relates to the Saxon occupation; the tenth deals with tribal and 
village communities ; and the concluding chapter is devoted to some 
traces of the first races of Britain. ‘Then follow two appendices, 
giving a list of places in England illustrating objects described 
in the text, and a list of books. A double index completes the 
volume. 

Facing the title-page is a map of Early Britain, showing Roman 
roads and important places mentioned in the text; and scattered 
through the book are sixty-seven illustrations. These illustrations, 
for the most part, really illustrate the text, and in some cases, are 
better executed than in the books from which they are taken. But 
the cut of Kit’s Coty House, p. 51, and of Stonehenge, p. 99, will 
hardly be recognized by readers who have seen the original monu- 
ments. The cut of the Roman gate at Lincoln, correctly presented 
by Wright, is reversed in Windle’s book. 

As a whole the work is well done, but like most compilations it 
has not escaped some of the pitfalls that beset a writer who trenches 
upon another’s domain. There is little unfavorable comment to be 
made upon the earlier chapters, for in them the author is content to 
take the opinions of his authorities. His discussion of the Roman 
remains in Britain is on the whole the best short popular account that 
has recently appeared. All of the facts relating to the excavations 
at Silchester and elsewhere have indeed been duly chronicled in the 
Archeologia and other publications, but these technical journals are 
inaccessible to the general reader. Now and then the author makes 
a minor slip. In speaking of the stations along the Roman Wall he 
says that they covered from five and a half to five and three-quarters 
of an acre. ‘Three and a half acres would be nearer the size of some 
of the smaller stations. The smallest contained only three-quarters of 
an acre. On the same page (167) he remarks that there were 
seventeen or eighteen stations. This does not accord with the list 
in the Nottta Dignitatum or with the results of the excavations. 
‘ Borcovicus, now called Housesteads,’ he describes as the most per- 
fect of the stations. The remains there are remarkably good, but 
those at Cilurnum (Chesters) are in some respects better. On the 
same page he says, ‘At intervals of a mile were erected castella.’ 
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The word Roman should be inserted before mile. On page 15 the 
author quotes in a footnote : 


‘Caistor [Caister] was a city when Norwich was none, 
And Norwich was built with Caistor stone,’ 


and adds that Caister was ‘the Roman city of Venta Icenorum.’ 
There is, however, little evidence that Caister was the original Venta 
Icenorum, and many of the best modern archeologists discard the 
traditional view. 

Comparatively little of the book is given to the Old English 
period, and that little is apparently not based upon adequate study 
of the original sources. An Old English scholar would not say that 
‘the first fortifications which they [the English invaders] constructed 
were called buhrs’ [!], nor would he repeat the blunder a page or 
two later. The entire treatment of the Saxon occupation covers only 
sixteen pages, though space is found in them for eight illustrations. 

One of the most useful parts of the book is the confessedly imper- 
fect list of archeological sites, arranged by counties (App. I.), but 
on what principle the author includes or excludes certain things does 
not appear. The Old English (Anglo-Saxon) chapel at Deerhurst 
is mentioned, but nothing is said of the church. The Saxon tower 
of Earl’s Barton church is the most remarkable in England, but this 
is passed by without a word. A full score of notable Old English 
remains might easily be added to the list, such as the older portions 
of Beda’s monastery at Jarrow, parts of the walls of Corfe Castle, 
the tower of St. Benet’s at Cambridge, the tower of Trinity Church 
at Colchester, etc. Of a different type are such remains as the 
ancient fortifications about Castle Hill at Thetford and those about 
Castle Rising in Norfolk. But no mention is made of them. In fact, 
this entire list could easily and very advantageously be extended to 
twice its present size. 

The bibliography leaves something to be desired. The date of 
publication is in no case given, and the books are recommended as 
of apparently equal value. In citing archeological books the date 
is far more important than the name of the publisher, which, by the 
way, is sometimes omitted from the list. Among the books not 
mentioned are Bruce’s Roman Wail, which deserves to be named 
if some of the other books are included, and Traill’s Socia/ England, 
Vol. I., which for the class of readers here addressed is of some 
importance. 
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Most of the faults we have pointed out can easily be corrected in 
a second edition.! The book as a whole is a safe one to put into 
the hands of the beginner. If he never gets beyond it, the mistakes 
will do him little harm; if he becomes an independent student of 
archeology, he will be able to make his own corrections. 


WituramM E. MEap. 


WesLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
MippLetown, Conn. 





EDITORIAL. 


Professor Camillo von Klenze, of the University of Chicago, has 
joined the Editorial Staff of the Journal. Contributions pertaining to 
the comparative study of literature will be received by him or by the 
Editor-in-chief. 


1 Typographical errors occur on pages 32, 100, 156. 
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Gustav Fock, 


German Agency for American Libraries. 


DEALER IN NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 


Leipzig: Magazingasse 4. Cable address: Buchfock, Leipzig. 
New-York: P.O. Box 2943. Code in use: A B C Code. 
(Pay and freight station only.) 





IN WELL COLLATED COMPLETE SETS I OFFER: 


GERMANISTIC WORKING APPARATUS. — A collection of about,4600 dissertations and 
special treatises on Germanic Philology and History, with special reference to Germany and its 
language and hterature. The collection comprises the whole field of Germanics; the older Phi- 
lology, Germanic Antiquities, the History of German Civilization, Mythology, and Folk- lore, as 
well as modern and contemporary German Literature and History; the Dialects of the German 
Language, and discussion of methods of language teaching. It is a collection of extraordinary 
value, offers special advantages for reference work, and forms an excellent se apparatus for 
Germanists as well as for Libraries. Inaccessible and rare treatises, as well s that have 
not been introduced to the book trade, are particularly well represented. M. —— 


Abhandlungen,Germanistische. Hrsg. v. K. Weinhold. Bd. 1-11. 188 . (73, 60.) M. 50. 

Alemannia, Zeitschrift f Sprache, Literatur, a d. Elsasses u. Oberrheins. Hrsg. v. 
A. Birlinger, fortges v. F. Pfaff Bd. 1-23 (138, -.) - go. 

— — pes Philologie Hrsg. v. P. D Willker s. M. Trautmanno. Bd. 1-17. 1877- 

=.) 245. 

Anzeiger f. “Kunde d. deutschen Vorzeit. Hrsg. v. H. v. Aufsess u. F. J. Mone. 8 Bde. 
— 39: N. - 30 Bde. u. Fortsetz. hantints d. german. National-Museums. 1884-94. 
Ghd. u. br. 250 

Archiv f. das dium der neueren Sprachen u. Literaturen. Hrsg. v. L. Herrig. Bd. 1-95. 
1846-95. } 380. 

Beitrige zur Geschichte d. deutschen Sprache u. Literatur. Hrsg. v. H. Paul u. W. Braune. 
Bd. 1-22 nebst Register zu Bd. 1-12. 1874-95. M. 250. 

zur vergleich. Sprachforschung auf d. Gebiete d. arischen, celt. u. slaw. Sprachen. Hrsg. 
v. A. Kuhn u. A. Schleicher u. (v. Bd. VI. ab) unter Mitwirk. v. A. Leskien u. J. Schmidt. 
8 Bde 1856-76. (100,-.) M. 60. 

Bibliothek des literarischen Vereins in Stuttgart. Bd. 1-203. 1842-95. M. 

Bibliographie, Allgemeine Deutsche. Hrsg. durch d_ histor. Kommission bes ms k. Akademie 
d. Wissensch. i. Miiachen. Bad. 1-40. 1875-96. Uniform Hvfz. (575,-.) M. 320. 

Centralblatt, Literarisches. Hrsg. v. F. Zarneke. Jahrg. 1850-94. Ganz vollstandiges, ge- 
bundenes Exemplar. M. 360. 

Classiker, Deutsche, des Mittelalters. M. Wort u. Sacherklarungen. Begriindet v. F. Pfeiffer. 
12 Bde. 1870-91. Gbd. (54,-.) M. 36. 

Einzelbeitrage zur allgem. u. coaitichenden Sprachwissenschaft. 12 Tle. 1886-92. (80, -.) 
M. 2s. 

Germania. Vierteljahrschrift fiir devtsche Altertumskunde. Begriindet v. Pfeiffer. Fortges. v. 
K. Bartsch u. O. Behaghel. 37 Bde. (Nicht mehrerschienen.) M. Suppl. u. Reg. 1856- 
92. Ghd. M. 420. 

Jahrbuch f. roman. u. eng!. Literatur. Unter Mitwirkung v. H. Wolf u. A. — Hrsg. v. L. 
Lemcke. Bd. 1-12 u. N. F. Bd. 1-3. (Soweit erschienen.) 1859-76. M. 

Jahrbuch d. deutschen Shakespearse-Gesellschaft. Hrsg. v. F. Bodenstedt u. kK. Elze. Jahrg. 
1-28 m. Reg. 1865-95. M. 200. 

ane liber d. Frecheinungen auf d. Gebiete d. german. Philologie. Bd. 1-14. 1881- 

(r30,-.) M. 10x 

Literaturblatt ¢. Ponty Philologie. Hrsg. v. O. Behaghel u. F. Neumann. Jahrg. 1-16. 
1880-95. Hinbd. u. br. (160,-.) M. 100, 

Monumenta piidagogica. Schulbiicher, Schulordnungen u. padagog. Miscellaneen aus d. 
Land. deutsch Zungen. Bd. 1-17. (Soweit erschienen.) 1886 96. (278,-.) M. 200. 
National-Literatur, Deutsche. Hrsg. v. Kiirschner. Bd. 1-217. 1882-96. (Soweit bis 1896 

erschienen ) Gt bd. (859, --) M. 400. 

Quellen u. Forschungen z. Sprach- u. peggy somes d. german. es ay eae v. H. ten Brink, 
2. Martin u. E. Schmidt. Heft 1-71. 1874-93. (243, 9%) & 

Studien, Englische. Organ f. engl. Dhilologie. Hrsg. v. E. Kélbing. Bd. 1-20. 1877-95. 
Ganz volistindiges Exemplar. (315, -.) M. 220. 

Untersuchungen zur deuts _ Staats- u. Rechtsgeschichte. Hrsg. v. O. Gieke. Heft 1-40. 
1878-92. (136, 60.) M. 

Zeitschrift f. deutsches Alvertuss. Hrsg. v. M. Haupt Miillerhoff u. E. Steinmeyer. Koplt. mit 
Anzeiger. Bd. 1-35. 1841-92. Gbd. M. 550. 

Zeitschrift f. deutsche Mythologie u. Sittenkunde. Hrsg. v. Wolff u. Mannhardt. 4 Bde. 
1853-59. Selten. M. 45. 

——— f. deutsche Philologie. Hrsg. v. E. Hipfner u. J. Zacher. Bd. 1-27. 1869-95. M. 225. 

f. vers sleichende Sprachforschung auf d. Gebiete d. Deutschen se u. Latein. Hrsg. 
v. Th. Aufrecht u. A. Kuhn. Bd. 1-35. 1852-94. Hinbd. u. br. M. 

f. Vilkerpsychologie u. Sprachwissenschaft. Hrsg. v. M. Comane ie it. Steinthal. Bd. 
1-19. 1860 88. (185, 40.) 80. 


All correspondence to be addressed directly to my Leipzig house. 
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GINN AND COMPANY’S 


International Modern Language Series. | 





GERMAN DEPARTMENT. 


Goethe’s Egmont. Edited by MAX WINKLER, Assistant Professor of German in the j 
University of Michigan. 

Wissenschaftliche Vortrage. Von Emil Du Bois-Reymond. Fidited by J]. H. Gore, 
Professor of Mathematics (formerly of German) in the Columbian University, 
Cloth. For introduction, so cents. 

Selections from Hauff’s Marchen. Edited by CHARLES B. GOOLD, Teacher of French 
and Greek, Albany Academy, Albany, N.Y. For introduction, 70 cents, 

Scientific German Reader. Edited by G. THEODORE DIPPOLD, Associate Professor 
of Modern Languages, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Illustrated. Cloth. 
For introduction, go cents. 

Selections from Rosegger’s Waldheimat. Edited by LAURENCE FOSSLER, Professor 
of Germanic Languages, University of Nebraska. Cloth. For introduction, 50 
cents. 

A Preparatory German Reader. With Notes and Vocabulary. Prepared by C. L. 
VAN DAELL. Cloth. For introduction, 40 cents, 

Freytag’s Doktor Luther. Edited by FRANK P. GOODRICH, Professor of German 
Language and Literature, Williams College. Cloth. For introduction, 60 cents, 

Riehl’s Burg Neideck. Edited by CHARLES B. WILSON, Professor of German Lan- 
guage and Literature, State University of Iowa. Paper. For introduction, 30 
cents. 

Lessing’s Emilia Galotti. Edited by M. POLL, Instructor in German in Harvard 
University. Cloth. For introduction, 60 cents. 

Storm’s Geschichten aus der Tonne. Edited by C. F. Brusif, Associate Principal 
Mount Pleasant Academy, Sing Sing, N.Y. Cloth. For introduction, 60 cents. 

An Elementary German Reader. By O. B. SUPER, Professor of Modern Languages 
in Dickinson College. For introduction, 40 cents. 

H. von Sybel’s Die Erhebung Europas gegen Napoleon I. Edited by A. B. NICHOLS, 
Instructor in German in Harvard University. Cloth. For introduction, 60 cents. 

Auerbach’s Brigitta. Edited by |. HOWARD GorEF, Professor of Mathematics (for- 
merly of German) Columbian University. Cloth. Introduction price, 50 cents, 

German and English Sounds. By C. H. GRANDGENT, Director of Modern Lan- 
guage Instruction in the Boston Public Schools. Illustrated. Cloth. Fer intro- 
duc tion, 50 cents. 

Keller’s Dietegen. Edited by GUSTAV GRUENER, Assistant Professor of German in 
Yale University. Cloth. For introduction, 35 cents. 

Freytag’s Soll und Haben. Edited by IDA W. BULTMANN, late Teacher of German, 
Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. Cloth. For introduction, 60 cents, 


FRENCH DEPARTIIENT. 


An Introduction to the French Language. A practical grammar with exercises. By 
A. N. VAN DAELL, Professor of Modern Languages in the Massachusetts Institute 


of Technology. Cloth. For introduction, S1.00 
French Exercises. To be used alternately with van Daell's Introduction. By Pro- 
fessor VAN STEENDEREN, Professor of French Language and Literature, State 
University of lowa. Paper. 15 cents. 
Introduction to French Authors. Being a practical reader for beginners. Edited by 
Professor VAN DAELL. Cloth. For introduction, 80 cents. 
Sand’s La Famille de Germandre. Adapted and annotated by AUGUSTA C. KIMBALL, 
Teacher in the Girls’ High School, Boston. Cloth. For introduction, 50 cents. 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s Madame Thérése. Edited and annotated by GEORGE W. ; 
ROLLINS, Master in the Boston Latin School. Cloth, For introduction, 60 cents, 
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Victor wi Quatrevingt-Treize. Adapted for use in schools by JAMES BOIELLE, 
B.A, (Univ. Gall.), Senior French Master in Dulwich College, England. Revised 
for use in American Schools. Cloth. For introduction, 60 cents, 

La Cigale chez les Fourmis, par Legouveé et Labiche. Comédie en un acte. With 
English Notes by Professor A, N. VAN DAELL. Paper. For introduction, 20 
cents, 

Racine’s Andromaque. (Texte de 1697.) Edited by FERDINAND BOCHER, Professor 
of Modern Languages, Harvard University. Paper. For introduction, 20 cents. 

Montaigne’s De 1’Institution des Enfans. (Texte Original de 1580.) Edited by 
Professor BOCHER. Paper. For introduction, 20 cents. 

Moliére’s Le Misantrope. (Texte Original.) Edited by Professor BOCHER. Paper. 
For introduction, 20 cents, 

Moliére’s L’Avare. With Introduction and Notes compiled from the best sources, 
and a complete Vocabulary. Cloth. For introduction, 56 cents. 

Moliére’s Précieuses Ridicules. Edited by MARSHALL W. DAVIS, Master in the 
Roxbury Latin School, Cloth, For introduction, 75 cents, 

Extraits de la Chanson de Roland. Avec une Introduction Littéraire, des Observa- 
tions Grammaticales, des Notes, et un Glossaire Complet. Par GASTON PARIS, 
Membre de I'Institute. Revue et Corrigée par |'Auteur. Cloth. 60 cents. 

Popular Science: French Prose. Edited and annotated by JULES LUQUIENS, Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages in Yale University. Cloth. For introduction, 60 
cents, 

Places and Peoples: French Prose. Edited by Professor JULES LUQUIENS. Cloth. 
For introduction, 75 cents. 

La Prise de la Bastille, par Michelet: French Prose. Edited and annotated by 
Professor LUQUIENS, Paper. 20 cents, 

Morceaux Choisis de Daudet. Authorized edition. In part hitherto unpublished. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by F. W. FREEBORN, Master in Boston Latin 
School, Cloth. 75 cents. 

The Contemporary French Writers. Edited, with Notes and an Introduction, by 
ROSINE MELLE, Teacher of French in Ogontz School, Pa. Cloth. For intro- 
duction, 75 cents. 

Extraits Choisis de Paul Bourget. Edited by Professor VAN DAELL. Cloth. For 
introduction, 75 cents. 

Augier’s La Pierre de Touche. Edited by GEORGE M. HARPER, Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages in Princeton University. Cloth. 

Scientific French Reader. Edited, with Vocabulary, by A. W. HERDLER, recently 
Instructor in Modern Languages in Princeton University. Illustrated, Cloth. 
For introduction, 75 cents. 

Morceaux Choisis d’Alfred de Musset. Edited by L. OSCAR KUHNS, Professor of 
Romance Languages in Wesleyan University. Cloth. For introduction, 80 cents, 

Difficult Modern French. Edited by ALBERT LEUNE, Cloth, For introduction, 75 
cents, 

Daudet’s Le Nabab. Fdited by B. W. WELLS, Professor of Modern Languages in 
the University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. Cloth. For introduction, 75 cents. 

Napoléon: Extraits de Mémoires et d’Histoires. [Edited by ALCFE FORTIER, Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages, Tulane University. For introduction, 50 cents. 

La Princesse de Cléves. Par Mme. de La Fayette. Edited by BENJAMIN F. 
SLEDD and HENDREN GORRELL, Professors in Wake Forest College, N.C. 
Cloth. For introduction, 60 cents. 

Extraits de Sainte-Beuve. [Edited by JOHN R. EFFINGER, Jr., Instructor in French, 
University of Michigan. Cloth. For introduction, 50 cents. 

Morceaux Choisis de Lemaitre. Edited by ROSINE MELLE, Teacher of French in 
Ogontz School, Pennsylvania, Cloth, go cents, 
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Dofia Perfecta. Bv Benito Pérez Galdés. Edited for college classes by A. R. MARSH, 
Assistant Professor of Comparative Literature in Harvard University. Cloth. 
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THE ATHEN-EUM PRESS SERIES. 


The following volumes are now ready: 


Sidney’s Defense of Poesy. Edited by Professor ALBERT S. Cook 
of Yale University. 103 pages. 8o cents. 

Ben Jonson’s Timber; or Discoveries. Edited by Professor Friix 
E. SCHELLING of the University of Pennsylvania. 166 pages. 8o 
cents. 

Selections from the Essays of Francis Jeffrey. Edited by Lewis E. 
Gates, Instructor in Harvard University. 213 pages. 90 cents. 

Old English Ballads. Edited by Professor F. B. GuMMERE of Haver- 
ford College. 380 pages. $1.25. 

Selections from the Poetry and Prose of Thomas Gray. Fdited by 
Professor WM. L. PHELPS of Yale University. 179 pages. go 
cents. 

A Book of Elizabethan Lyrics. Edited by Professor F. E. ScHELLING 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 327 pages. $1.12. 

Herrick: Selections from the Hesperides and the Noble Numbers. 
Edited by Professor Epwakp E. HALE, Jr., of Union University. 
200 pages. 90 cents. 

Selections from the Poems of Keats. Edited by l’rofessor ARLo 
BATeEs of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 302 pages. 
$1.00. 

Selections from the Works of Sir Richard Steele. Edited by Profes- 
sor GEORGE R. CARPENTER of Columbia University. Cloth. 203 
pages. 90 cents. 

Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. Edited by Professor ARCHIBALD Mac- 
MECHAN of Dalhousie College, Halifax, N.S. 429 pages. $1.2 

Selections from Wordsworth’s Poems. Edited by Professor Epwarp 
DOwDEN of the University of Dublin. 522 pages. $1.25. 
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Specimens of the Pre-Shaksperean Drama. Edited by Professor 
Joun M. MANLY of Brown University. In three volumes. Vols. 
I. and II. now ready. $1.25 each. 

Selections from Malory’s Morte Darthur. Edited by Professor 
WititiAM E. Meap of Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
348 pages. $1.00. 

Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America. Fdited by Professor 
HAMMOND Lamont of Brown University. 152 pages. 50 cents. 
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GERMAN 
Orthography and Phonology 


By GEORGE HEMPL, Ph.D., 
Professor of English Philology and General Linguistics in the 
University of Michigan. 


PART I. PART Il. 
For introduction, $2.00. In preparation. 





= work is the first to attempt the systematic and compre- 
hensive treatment of German orthography and phonology. 

Part I. consists of chapters on (1) Orthography: giving the 
history of the various forms of the German alphabet, the basis of 
spelling, and the rules of the official orthography, the use of 
capitals, punctuation, etc.; (2) Phonology: presenting a clear 
outline of the elements of phonetics, a classification of German 
speech-sounds, and a practical exposition of the values of the 
German letters; (3) Accent: being an elaborate treatise on pitch 
and stress, including sentence-stress. The book presents the 
results of recent scholarship in an eminently practical form, and 
makes many new contributions to the subject, especially in the 
domain of accent, a subject that has hitherto received but scanty 
treatment in any modern language. 

Part II. presents an extensive alphabetical list of the difficult 
words of the language, and gives their spelling (with all the 
variants of the different official spellers) and their pronunciation 
in phonetic transcription. The pronunciation thus indicated is 
founded, not upon the statements of older books, but upon Pro- 
fessor Hempl’s long and careful study of present usage, aided by 
the collaboration and criticism of German teachers and professors 
representing all parts of the German-speaking territory. The 
completion of this part of the work is being hastened as rapidly 
as the peculiar requirements of its preparation will permit. 
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LATIN MANUSCRIPTS. 


BY 


HAROLD W. JOHNSTON, Ph.D., 


Professor of Latin in the University of Indiana, 


Part I. The History of the Manuscripts. 


The Making of the Manuscripts. — The Publication and Distri- 
bution of Books. — The Transmission of the Books. — 
The Keeping of the Manuscripts. 


Part II. The Science of Paleography. 


Styles of Writing. — The Errors of the Scribes. 





Part Ill. The Science of Criticism. 


Methods and Terminology of Criticism. — Textual Criticism. — 
Individual Criticism. 


‘We welcome this effort to excite at an early stage scholarly interest and am- 


bition.” — Zhe Nation (New York). 


‘This quarto is a work which reflects credit on American scholarship and 


American bookmaking.’ — Literary World (Boston). 


‘It is gratifying to see such a piece of work so well done, and so excellently 


set before the publi ~— Ch tp-Bi b (( hicago ' 


‘Professor Johnston’s work gives testimony to his scholarly grasp of his sub- 


ject.’ — 7he Bookman (New York). 


(Quarto, 136 pages. Art Linen Cloth, with Illustrations and Six- 
teen Facsimile Plates, including a Facsimile of a Page of the Codex 
Romanus of Catullus, recently discovered by Professor Hale of the 


University of Chicago. 
Price, $2.25, Net, Postpaid. 
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